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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—a 


Mr. Tuomas Mac Ty, in answer to 
R. C. on Transubstantiation (see vol. 
LXXXVII. Part ii. p. 487), says, the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is, 
and always has been, ‘ that the Body of 
Christ is really corporeatly (not carnally) 
present, though after a spiritual manner, 
in the Eucharist; and accuses our Cor- 
respondent of ingeniously blending to- 
gether the terms corporeally anu carnally 
as words of the same import, which, he 
says, is wrong, “ for Christ’s Body is 
now risen glorious and immortal, and 
consequently divested of all the acci- 
dents of carnality.”—He objects to R. C.’s 
adducing the testimony of De Dominis, 
who bad turned Protestant; and de- 
claims against Transubstantiation being 
called a novel doctrine. 

A FrRienp To THE ESTABLISHMENT,— 
who observes that ** Lord Milton, in a 
late Speech, after coinciding in opinion 
with that part of the Prince Regent's 
Speech which adverted to the propriety 
of increasing the number of Churches, 
and to have in view the accommodation 
of the Poor, recommended an inquiry 
into the Revenues of the Established 
Church,”—remarks, that “ great ulti- 
mate utility might arise from Deans and 
Chapters being compelled to print their 
Statutes, and give-in an account of their 
incomes and disbursements.—If new 
Churches,” he adds, “ are built, those Mi- 
nisters should be appointed to serve them 
who are best qualified to make a powerful 
impression on the minds of the Poor.” 

Viner says, he would before have 
fulfilled his promise of pointing out the 
cause of the Delay in proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery; but is waiting the 
result of an application, made at the 
close of the last Session of Parliament, 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the Ap- 
pointment of a Receiver General of the 


Court of Exchequer (similar to the Ac- ° 


countant General of the Court of Chan- 
cery), and two additional Masters of 
that Court, which will be greatly bene- 
ficial to the Suitors in Equity. 
. J.W.N. desires to obtain a list of 
all the Greek Verse Translations of the 
. different books of Holy Scriptures.— 
** That your Readers,” he says, ‘* may 
fully understand me, I give you what [ 
have, to begin with: 1. Jos, by Duport; 
2. Psatms, by Apollinarius; 3. Joun, 
by Wonnus. 

InvesticatTor, who.states that “ in 
Chatham Church is a tomb-stone to 
the memory of Admiral Sir Jobn Cox, 
who commanded the ship which the 
Duke of York (K. James II.) was on- 
board in the actign with the Dutch, 


and in which the Admiral was killed,"’ 
desires to be informed by some of our He- 
raldic Correspondents what Arms the Ad- 
miral bore. Persons of the same name 
were at Stanstead in the same county. 

Cotumeta will feel himself much 
obliged to any of our Correspondents 
who will inform him who is the Author 
of a beautiful little Poem, “ Content- 
ment in a Cottage,”’ inserted in our vol. 
LXXXVII. Part ii. p. 349. He also re- 
quests some account-of Professor Smyth, 
the Author of a Poem called “* The Bee,” 
which appeared in the following page. 
— Is it a Fragment,”’ he asks, “ or an 
entire Poem ?” 

L.L. (in behalf of several Ladies 
fond of Conchology) requests Dr. Turton, 
of Swansea, to give in the next edition of 
his excellent British Fauna, the English 
names to the different species of Shells ; 
or that some of our Readers will send a 
List of the British Shells, with the Eng- 
lish name to each species, for insertion 
in our Magazine. 

A Frienp To Accuracy, adverting to 
the First Part of our !ate Volume, p. 
527 b. (line 10 from bottom) questions 
the correctness of Jslunders applied to 
the Inhabitants of the Mysore. 

Several Remarks have been received 
on the Compendium of County Histo- 
ries, inserted in our late Numbers, all 
highly approving of the plan, and some 
of them containing corrections. All 
these will be thankfully accepted; and 
will be duly attended to hereafter, when 
the whole will be re-published in a re- 
gular and connected form. 

A communication has also been re- 
ceived respecting the LYTTELTON family, 
lately inquired after by one of our Cor- 
respondents, to whom it shall be deli- 
vered when applied for. 

We have no recollection of the com- 
munication respecting the Heir of the 
House of Standish, alluded to by our 
Correspondent A. B.: but, were it be- 
fore us, should certainly decline inter- 
fering with a subject about to be brought 
before a higher Tribunal, 

Aw Episcopa.ian is too personal, and 
the subject is fitter for the Diocesan 
than a Magazine.—The same may be 
said to **A Member of the Christian 
Knowledge Society.” 

The Verses of JuvENtS are inadmissible. 

The Memoir of Dr. Burney is un- 
avoidably postponed. 

The favours of our Friends Mr. Yates; 
An Otp Sartor; R Tt; H, M.; Cor 
puS junior; Biocrapnicus; J. M. M.; 
Cvericus Surriensis; &c, shall appear 
in our nest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
] FELT the sincerest pleasure in 

reading a late notice announcing 
that the third volume of the “ Illus- 
trations of the Literary Histary of the 
Eighteeath Century” would shortly 
appear, comprising Memoirs of the 
late very celebrated Grornce Haar- 
pincs. Let me hope also that the 
Volume will oot only contain Memuvirs 
of this eminent person, but also some 
biographical details from his own 
pea, relative to his great relation, 
Earl Camden. Some of the last years 
of Mr. Hardinge’s life were occupied, 
ae you, Mr. Urban, well know, in the 
collecting and arrangemeat of ma- 
terials for this purpose; and those 
who recollect the spirit and prompt 
facility which quickened all his ex- 
ertions of a literary nature, will be 
at no loss to guess at the zeal and 
intrepid devotion with which he would 
sit down to this most interesting of 
all occupations. We may venture, 
methinks, to utter a word of pro- 
phecy, and say—* Materiam @qua- 
bit opus!” Among the numerous 
friends and correspondents of Mr.Har- 
dinge was the late Bp. Watson, whose 
powerful intellect, discernibie in every 
thing that he wrote, [whatever may 
be thought of the temper of his polli- 
tical opinions] will triumph overTime, 
and command the admiration of a 
distant posterity. In the Anecdotes 
of bis Lordship’s life lately published 
are scattered several letters to Mr. 
Hardinge; and as the Bishop com- 
mences one of them with a judgment 
oa the work about which his classical 
friend was at that time employing 
himself, 1 have thought that a short 
extract from it would not be unac- 
ceptable to your various Readers : 


** My dear Sir,—I bave read your 
Letter with great pleasure. I like 


_ to listen to a man of parts, multa et 





preclara minantem. Of all your va- 
rious projects, | most approve of a Life 
of your Uncle. This Life will afford you 
an opportunity of enlarging upon the 
injustice and impolicy of the American 
War; of delivering your sentiments on 
the causes and consequences of the 
French Revolution; and of divining the 
consequences of these two great events, 
to ourselves, to Europe, and to man- 
kind.”’ Bp. Watson's Life, p.361. 

In another Letter the Bishop says, 

“ Methodize the whole before you be- 
gin any part: imitate some of the best 
lives of Plutarch, and fear not produ- 
cing an excellent work, not an ephemeral 
farrago of Newspaper trash, but a xrna« 
us ats worthy of you and of him;” Ibid. 
page 373. 

There is an entertaining passage in 
which the Bishop hears testimony, 
strongly though incidentally, to the 
wonderful faeility, the wit, and un- 
equalled energy, of language, display- 
ed by Mr. Hardinge in corresp nce 
with his friends: 

“Your letters are so classical, and 
your verba ardentia so electrical, that 
they almost fire my frozen age, and 
tempt me to discharge upon you a re- 
ciprocal lightning, &c.” Ibid. p,376. 

The Editor of the “ Illustrations, 
&c.” is a caterer for the public ap- 
petite at once so industrious and so 
judicious, that 1 doubt not his good 
taste, co-operating with his respect for 
the memory of Mr. Hardinge, will in- 
duce him to set before us a rich and 
full repast of these * Classical Let- 
ters” in the promised and forth-com- 
ing volume of his most entertaining 
Work. 

Yours, &c. Gusravus. 
— ‘ 

*,* Our kind Correspondent will ex- 
cuse our omitting his Postscript.—The 
proffered Vindication of the literary cha- 
racter of a venerable Prelate will be 
gtatefully accepted. u 
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Mr. Ursa, Feb. 4. 

HE Life of a Political Bishop is 

a novelty in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, or" ly when that Life is 
written by the Bishop himself; and 
cap only be applauded by those who 
resolve all merit into Party prin- 
ciples and attachments. When the 
serious Christian refers to the quali- 
ties required by an inspired Apostle 
for the office of a Bishop, and con- 
trasts them with the boastings of an 
individual, whose praise is expended 
on himself, who exults that he has 
not been as others are, aod who 
founds his asserted pre-eminence of 
character, not on meekness, humility, 
and other distinguishing virtues of 
Christianity, but upon maintaining 
the genuine principles of Whiggism ; 
all ideas of the Divine institution of 
Episcopacy must be relinquished, if 
olitieal independence be its primary 
eature. Whether an entire renun- 
ciation of private views was exhibited 
in the conduct of Bp. Watson, how- 
ever confidently assumed by the Bishop 
himself, is a bret by no means uni- 


versally admitted by those who were - 


his Lordship’s contemporaries in the 
University. With a ready assent to 
the’ possession of a vigorous mind, 
and to the acknowledgment of ser- 
vices highly meritorious in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; yet must the 
sincere Christian lament, that, with 
such talents, so much time should 
have been spent by any one in sound- 
ing his own praises, and in holding out 
his manner of thinking and acting as 
an example to posterity. Allowing 
to the Bishop all the merit that be 
lays claim to, yet is the possession of 
this to be put in competition with 
that bombleness of mind, and self- 
abasement, which are the required 
virtues in the Gospel of Christ ? And 
should a Bishop think of couciliating 
public regard by being zealously ac- 
tive in maintaining the tenets of any 
Party,whether those of Whig or Tory, 
be certainly will not obtain that de- 
gree of respect, which he would by 
exercising the duties appendaot to 
his station. When the virtuous Pre- 
lates in former times manfully resist- 
ed the upjust pretensions of an arbi- 
trary Sovereign, they were solely ac- 
tuated by the conviction, that an ac- 
quiescence in these would lead to the 
subversion of the Protestant Faith. 


They had no private views to gratify. 
They were not guided by Party mo- 
tives; but, foreseeing evident danger 
to the community from the unwar- 
rantable exercise of Regal preroga- 
tive, they resolutely maintained those 
rights, which, as Lords of Parliament, 
they felt themselves bound to pro- 
tect. This judicious and seasonable 
interposition has secured to them the 
veneration of posterity ; and will not 
be less respected, thowgh not pane- 
gyrised by themselves. In censuring 
the self-adulation apparent in almost 
every page of Bishop Watson’s Life, 
I] mean not to detract from the supe- 
riority of his intellectual powers; I 
write only from the apprehension, 
that the Episcopal character may be 
lost sight of, if it be restricted to the 
things of this world ; and that others 
may thereby forget their pastoral 
cures, and exclusively direct their 
thoughts to civil concerns. We know 
that human praise is often more easi- 
ly obtained by a conformity with pri- 
vate and pablic views, than by a strict 
—— of duty. But by the 
atter only can we form a right esti- 
mate of conduct. And commendable 
as it is to be zealously affected in a 
good cause, yet the warmest love of 
civil liberty can never compensate for 
the neglect of those various important 
duties which are annexed to the sta- 
tions in which weare placed. Whether 
the avowed laxity in religious opinions, 
which the Bishop vaunts of, be coa- 
sistent with the eare to guard against 
false doctrines, which the Clergy at 
the time of their ordination are en- 
jvined to exercise, 1 will not peremp- 
torily determine. But with every 
tolerating principle, and with the 
utmost disposition to encourage can- 
dour, it surely must be obligatory te 
* hold fast that form of sound words,” 
which we know to be contained in Sa- 
cred Writ. And though I will not 
absolute! y deny that an Unitarian may 
be a seal Christian; for Lardner was 
certainly ao able and zealous defender 
of the authenticity of Scripture, yet a 
professor of Diviuity, when he admit- 
ted the pretensions of an Unitarian, 
might be expected to have cautioned 
his Readers against the reception of 
tenets, which take from Christianity 
many of its leading and essential 
properties. The Apology for the 
Bible entitles the Writer tothe bigh- 
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est applause: no Work was more 
seasupable, nor any productive of 
more general good. The Letters to 
Mr. Gibbon must likewise be com- 
mended: but it may be questioned, 
whether that affectation of civility 
and courtesy, which is apparent, in 
an address to a Writer who insidi- 
ously, but industriously, endeavour- 
ed to undermine the foundation 
of Christianity, be reconcileable with 
the natural ardour of a sincere 
Believer. Asperity in controversy 
is ever to be reprobated; and 
laudable as it is to avoid that 
edium theologicum, which has dis- 
graced many a disputant, yet there 
can be no occasion to conciliate the 
fuvour, and to solicit the regard, of 
a determined enemy to the Christian 
faith. Bishop Hurd, therefore, in his 
observation ** that the Letters were 
well enough if the Writer was sin- 
cere,” deserves not censure, by doubt- 
ing of sincerity, when there appeared 
to him too great a sacrifice to polite- 
ness. However substantial the argu- 
ments of Bishop Watson are, yet 
they would not have been less cogeat, 
if the designs of Infidelity had beea 
delineated by him in their true co- 
lours. The boast in the Bishop's con- 
cluding address to the University of 
Cambridge, of never adopting words 
which are not to be found ia the Sa- 
cred Writings, will be applauded by 
those who reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and deny that an atunement 
for sin was effected by the blood of 
Christ. But what harm can really 
arise from professing our Creed in 
terms that are comprehensible and 
explauatory? 1f we believe that there 
are three persons in the Godhead, and 
such belief the Bishop must repeatedly 
have declared on bis admittaace into 
the sacred ministry, and on his at- 
tainment of beuefices in the Church, 
what reasonable objection can there 
be to the use of the word Trinity, 
when it serves only to describe our 
persuasion of the just foundation of 
the truth of the doctrine? Aad 
should the word satisfaction be ex- 
ceptionable, upon the ground that 
the Deity requires not his justice to 
be satisfied, pone always justice 
with mercy, yet surely the expiatory 
atonement for sin that was offered by 


the Redeemer of the world might 
properly have been an object of en- 
forcement by a Teacher, and a Pre- 
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sider in the School of Divinity. But 
what shall we say to the doubt ex- 
pressed by the Bishop on the effects 
of the ordinary influence of the Holy 
Spirit?) He admits its extravrdinary 
influences ; how, indeed, could he deny 
them? but to its ordinary ones he 
seems not to have made up his miad. 
Where, then, is that Comforter which 
the Savivur of the world promised to 
abide with his followers for ever? 
Whither tend all those Apostolical 
expressions, which declare that we 
can do all things through Christ ; 
which tell us that we can do no good 
thing of ourselves; that our suffi- 
ciency is of God; and which warn us 
against quenching the Spirit? And 
what can be the meaning of the so- 
lemn benediction, ‘* that the Grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the Fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost may be 
with us,” if neither of these Divine 
Persons, by their supernatural inter- 
vention, are instrumental in working 
out our salvation? The commenda- 
tions which the Bishop arrogates to 
himself would probably have beeu 
more liberally allowed to him, if be 
had not written more highly of himself 
than any one ought to have written; 
aud if the primary qualities of a Bi- 
shop had not been centered in the 
discharge of political duties. Believ- 
ing that Episcopacy was established 
in the earliest days of the Christian 
Church, and forming my opinions of 
the nature of its ofhce from Aposto- 
lical description, I wish to see Bi- 
shops * holy ; holding fast the faithful 
word; and having a good report,” 
not merely for temporal exertions, 
but for earnestness in inculcating the 
Truth, as itisin Jesus. Diversified 
as the cares of our Ecclesiastical 
Rulers are, they will always act con- 
sistently, when they endeavour to 
promote such a subjection to the 
Powers that are, as interferes not with 
the fair claims of Civil Liberty; and 
when they intermeddle not too much 
in concerns not immediately belong- 
ing to their station. To the sober 
and devout Christian they will always 
seem to swerve from the conduct 
that is expected from them, when the 
praise of men appears to be the chief 
aim in pursuit ; aod when, forgetting 
the beatitudes announced to the poor 
in spirit, and to the meek, they seek 
to distinguish eee, speak- 
ing great swelling words, | 
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their own praises principally in ad- 
miration. Had Bishop Watson at- 
tended to the words of the Roman 
Historian, ‘“* Plurimum facere, et 
minimum ipse de ev loqui,” bis use- 
ful services would not have been 
forgotten, nor would his name have 
been holden in less estimation. 


Yours, &c. CLERIcus. 
a 
Mr. Urnsay, Feb. 5. 


HEARTILY congratulate the 

County of Northampton in ge- 
neral, aud more particularly the sub- 
scribers, upon the acquisition of so 
excellent a work of art, as the Mo- 
nument lately erected in All-Sajats 
Church, Northampton, to the Me- 
mory of the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval. 

This beautiful monument is a sta- 
tue of that distinguished Statesman, 
raised upon a handsome pedestal, in 
an altitude at once simple, unaffected, 
and dignified. He holds in his right 
hand a paper, respecting which he is 
evidently debating, and seems to be 
attentively listening to some obser- 
vations, and wailing eagerly for an 
opportunity to reply. The expres- 
sion of the countenance is remarkably 
animated, full of that bland frank- 
ness and benignity which so generally 
conciliated all parties.—The likeness 
(which is thought a very good one) is 
what may be denominated an histori- 
cal resemblance, being obviously in- 
tended rather as expressive of the 
mental character, than as a pourtrai- 
ture of every individual lineament ; 
a distinction which renders the works 
of Genius, addressed to the feelings 
of every region and to distant ages, in- 
finitely superior to those of merely 
imitative Art. The drapery is very 
gracefully aud naturally disposed, and 
the whole beautifully executed. 

The talents of Mr. Chantrey are too 
well known to need any panegyric. 
Who can have seen without emotion 
the lovely and affecting monument in 
memory of the infant daughters of 
the Dean of Lichfield? This group, 
and the statue of Mr. Perceval, may 
be quoted, to prove that uvassuming 
simplicity is the leading characteristic 
of genuine pathos and true dignity. 

_ The monument was first opened to 
view on Wednesday, Dec. 3, when the 
Marquess of Northampton, Earl Pom- 
fret, Lady Elizabeth Compton, and 
several of the neighbouring gentry, 


met at All-Saiats Church, and ex- 
pressed their highest admiration of 
this exquisite piece of sculpture. An 
elegant dinner was aflerwards served 
up at the George Inn, at which J. 
Barrett, Esq. Mayor, presided, sup- 
ported by the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, and about 40 Gentlemen, who 
were gratified with the company of 
Mr. Chantrey. 

Before I conclude, allow me to no- 
tice the very handsome manner in 
which this rising Sculptor has lately 
been elected a Member of the Royal 
Academy. 1 have been credibly iv- 
formed that, on the day of election 
there were 25 Members present ; that 
two of them voted for a single friend 
each ; and that the other 23 votes 
were all in favour of Mr. Chantrey, 
so that he might be said to be almost 
unanimously elected. B.N. 

———— 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 10. 

A’ a time when the Country, ani- 

mated with feelings which do ho- 
nour to the hearts of ils inhabitants, 
is pouring-in its free-will offerings for 
the purpose of erecting a Monument 
to the memory of its late lamented 
Princess, | was so much pleased with 
the suggestion contained in the fol- 
lowiog truly patrietic and pious let- 
ter, that I could not forbear traus- 
mitting it to you, with whose prio- 
ciples, for piety and patriotism, it is 
quite accordant. 

Iv London I should rejoice to see 
several ** Augusta-Churches,” where 
Churches are so much wanted; and 
at least one in every large town or 
populous district: for, Sir, it is a 
fact uot less notorious than singular, 
that, among all the mob of Levellers 
and Conspiators with which the 
Country has been disgraced, not a 
single true Church of England Man 
ever disgraced himself by joining the 
fraternity. 

Surely, then, while wefallow Tole 
ration to every sect (and I would wish 
the fullest and most friendly tolera- 
tion to be allowed to all who are not 
unfriendly te Church and State), 
surely it behoves the Members of the 
Church to afford every facility of 
worship in their power to those who 
are, or gladly would be, “ of their 
own household of faith.” 

The minds of the middle and lower 
classes are daily becoming more and 
more disposed to retura “ to the good 
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old paths,” from whence many have 
been allured by various devices; and 
from which others have been ex- 
cluded for want of room. The Le- 
gislature is well disposed also (as it 
ought to be) to second and encourage 
this proper spirit of the people; and, 
benigne Numine, public liberality will, 
1 trust, now tend to give it success. 
A Consistent CoURCHMAN, 


70 the Editor of “ The Birmingham 
Commercial Herald.” 
*€ Sir, Birmingham, Jan. 1. 

* At atime when so many of my own 
sex, as well as of yours, seem properly 
desirous of subscribing towards a du- 
rable memorial of our late amiable and 
much-lamented Princess, allow me to 
suggest the kind of Monument, which, 
I think, her pure and glorified spirit 
would most approve; and that is, a Mo- 
NUMENT within whose hallowed shrine 
thousands and tens of thousands might 
be trained to participate in that blessed- 
ness, of which, we trust, she is in pos- 
session. In fact, Sir, my proposed 
Monument in Birmingham is this :— 
Let my fellow-females be restricted to 
give their Guinea (or, I would now more 
consistently say, their Sovereign) to- 
wards a plain Church ; in some conspi- 
cuous part of which let a neat tablet be 
placed, bearing a suitable inscription, 
to perpetuate a knowledge of her Royal 
Highness’s virtuous and exemplary cha- 
racter. 

* I hope my Sister-sex will follow the 
example elsewhere; yea, in every po- 
pulous town or district in the Kingdom; 
and they who think a ‘Sovereign’ tvo 
little to give, may give more by the 
hands and in the names of their chil- 
dren; thus teaching them, as I shall 
teach mine, if this plan be adopted, 
* not to offer unto the Lord their God 
that which doth cost them nothing.’ 

** How lightly do many of us think of 
expending more than twice the stipu- 
lated sum of a ‘ Sovereign’ in a new 
bonnet or cap, which for a short time 
is worn, and then forgotten! Whereas, 
expended in the way here proposed, it 
would tend to place the object of their 
regret and régard in almost ‘ everlast- 
ing remembrance;’ and generations 
yet unbern would ‘ rise up and call the 
Donors blessed.’ 

** Though I propose that nv person 
should give more than a ‘ Sovereign,’ 
I would receive the smallest offering, 
even down to ‘ the poor widow’s mite;* 
because all who give would feel their at- 
tachment increased cowards the venera- 
ble and scriptural mode of worship, 
which would be performed in such Mo- 


numental Sanctuary, The name, I 
: 7 





would respectfully propose, should be 
the CuarLotTe CuapsL, or the AuGusTA 
Cuurcu; the latter I like best, as 
being more dignified and classical. 

“ The time I think peculiarly suitable 
to such an undertaking. It will prove 
that, however Blasphemy may attempt 
to defame the sacred formularies of the 
Church of England, we of the feebler 
sex will endeavour, to the utmost of our 
power, to prevent the poison of Infidelity 
from tainting our minds,or weakening our 
veneration for an Establishment which 
inculeates Piety to God and Loyalty to 
the King; and whose earnest aim it is 
to diffuse ‘ peace on earth, and good~- 
will among men.’ 

**As the Son of a most respectable Clen 
gyman, you, Sir, will, | doubt not, ho- 
nour with a nook in your soundly-con- 
Stitutional Herald, these bumble hints 
from A MorTHER OF SEVEN CHILDREN, 

*P.S. Is it asked whether the other 
Sex are to be permitted to co-operate in 
this good work? Certainly they are; 
and in a very essential manner. Let 
them contribute their ‘ Sovereigns’ too, 
for the establishment of a Fund towards 
the maintenance of an orthodox Minis- 
ter, and the promotion of Schools, from 
whence the rising generation, of both 
sexes, may repair to the Sacred Edifice; 
and thus be ‘ trained in the way they 
should go,’ without either wish or ze- 
cessity to * depart from it’. ” 

oe 
CarHEDRAL ScHoots. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXVII, 
Part ii. p. 104.) 
CuHester. 
Mr. Unpan, Crosby-square, Feb.10. 
HE City of Chester is no less 
distinguished for the number of 
its endowed schools, than for the ju- 
dicivus regulations by which they are 
governed; aod in this character the 
Foundation. connected with the Ca- 
thedral may claim pre-eminence. The 
antient School was established within 
the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
Werburgzh, where, in obedience to the 
Constitutions of that Order, the seigh- 
bouring children were instructed in the 
Psalter and musica! notes, and the 
more promising boys were advanced to 
the study of Grammar, Divinity, and 
Jurisprudeace. The greater Monas- 
teries subject to this Rule were also 
required to maintain students at the 
Universities, in the. proportion of 
onescholarto20 monks. They hada 
Prior of Students to govera all the 
novices of their Order at Oxford and 
Cambridge, where they had a Doc- 
tor in each faculty of Divinity and 
Canon 
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Canon Law, under whom their incep- 
tors were to commence at the public 
charge of their respective monastery *, 

The years and centuries wherein 
these duties were conscientiously per- 
formed are left without memorial, 
and can only be surmised from the re- 
cord of their omission. A.D. 1422, a 
general chapter of Benedictines was 
conveued, for the reformation of their 
Orcer; and among various charges of 
misgovernment, several of the Ab- 
bots were accused of neglecting to 
make due provision for their students; 
and among the defaulters the Supe- 
rior of St. Werburgh’s is recorded 
with expressions of peculiar censure. 

“The Abbot of Chester has not 
had a scholar at the University for 
the last 12 years. He is the more 
deserving of punishment from the 
long continuance of his negligence.” 
On this occasion the usual fines were 
remitted.— The culprits, having of- 
fered their excuses and ample pro- 
mises of future good behaviour, were 
restored to favour by their brother 
Benedictines, in charitable hope of a 
speedy reformation. This was one 
of the last assemblies convened for 
the re-establishment of monastic dis- 
cipline t. 

The Royal Abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh being dissolved by Henry VIL. 
was selecied by him as the seat of a 
new Bishoprick. Although worse en- 
dowed than any other Cathedral in 
England, yet, by the liberal arrange- 
ments of the Dean and Chapter, the 
choristers educating under their auspi- 
cesenjoy peculiaradvantages. The an- 
tient grammar-schoo! was re-establish- 
ed by Henry VILL. Ltisheld among the 
splendid remains of the Conventual 
buildings, and is placed under the pa- 
tronage ofthe Dean and Chapter. The 
course of education includes Greek 
and Latin, writing and arithmetic. 
The Founder's Statutes, which limit 
the admission of King’s scholars with- 
in a certainage, make an exception 
in favour of the choristers, to whom, 
on a vacancy, a preference is always 
given. The choristers are eight in 
number; they have a regular singing- 
master, and their musical studies are 
superiutecded hy the organist. 

Several eminent names reflect ho- 
nour upon the choral schoo! of Ches- 
ter Cathedral. 

* Kennett. 

+ Wilkins, vol. UII, pp. 413433. 





The Statutes of all the Cathedrals 

regulated by Henry VIII. are the 
same in substance, and are mostly 
couched in similar terms; but the 
clause in favour of the choristers is 
not in every instance interpreted in 
the same manner as at Chester. At 
the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Oxford, and Peterborough, the 
choristers enjoy the full benefit of 
the exception, and partly so at Bris- 
tel and at Ely. At Canterbury, Car- 
lisle, Durham, Norwich, Rochester, 
and Winchester, the Founder’s Statutes 
are not construed with the same li- 
berality. 
At Costestuary the Statutes of the 
Cathedral were revised by Archbishop 
baud; and, in addition to the usual 
clause in favour of the choristers, the 
Dean of the Chapel Royal has the 
valuable privilege of sending the boys 
belonging to His Majesty’s choir, on 
the failure of their treble voices, to 
complete their education in the King’s 
Schoolat Canterburyt. There are per- 
haps good reasons why advantage is 
not now taken of this privilege. 

The Cathedrals on the old Founda- 
tion, which escaped the regulating 
hand of Henry VIII. are, or ought to 
be, governed by their respective Sta- 
tutes, which have been repeatedly 
confirmed by the Legislature, so far as 
they are not repuguant to the word 
of Gop, the Law of the Jand, and the 
Prerogative Royal. M.H. 

EB 

Mr. Ursan, Dudley, Feb. 15. 

]* your last Volume, p.550, it is sta- 

ted, that—‘* Viscount Dudley and 
Ward has recently given 1000 guineas 
for enlarging Dudley Church; and has 
erected a Chapel, at a great expence, in 
the adjoining parish of Sedgley.” 

An Act of Parliament was obtained in 
1215, for taking down and rebuilding 
St. Thomas's Church in Dudley ; and un- 
der the powers of that Act the present 
edifice is now erecting. To this Act is: 
annexed a Schedule, announcing the 
names of the subscribers; from whence 
I transcribe these words: “ The Right 
Hon, Viscount Dudlev and Ward £.2000.” 

The revered and excellent Nobleman, 
before spoken of, did not “ erect a Cha- 
pel in the adjoining parish of Sedgley.” 
He contributed towards itserection 400/; 
and gave the land on which the Chapel 
stands. JUVENIS. 





t A copy of these revised Statutes 


may be found among the additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, No. —s 
rm 
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Mr. Urnpan, Jan. i. 

A having been expressed, 

by some of your numerous Cor- 
respondents, that. a. representation 
of the Old Bridge, recently taken 
down, at. Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
should appeae in your valuable Mis- 
cellany; @ View is accordingly an- 
nexed (see Plate I.) which was taken 
in September 1815, immediately be- 
fore the work of demolition com- 
menced. The present Bridge. bas 
been already engraved in your Ma- 
gazine (seevol: LXXXVI. ii. p. 297), 
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a reference to which will preclude 
the necessity of any description. 
Dorchester, though a place of great 
consequence during the Heptarchy, 
and continuing some centuries after- 
wards a City, and the See of a Bishop, 
does not appear to have possessed the 
accommodation of a Bridge before 
the erection of the structure here re- 
presented, in the reign of Edward III; 
previous to which, the road to Glou- 
cester and South Wales went through 
Wallingford and Abingdon to Oxford. 
Yours, &c. xX. 


a 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


—_— 


ADDENDA, &c. TQ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. See vol. LXXXVI. p. 415. 


- As in far realms, beneath the cypress shade, 
Where Eastern, Kings in pomp of death are laid: 
The petfum’d lamp, with unextinguish’d light, 
Flames thro’ the vault, and cheers the gloom of night— 
So, miglity Burke, in thy Sepalebral urn, 
To Fancy’s View, the lamp of Truth shall burn. 
Thither late times shall 'turn their rev’rend eyes, 


Led by thy light, and 
y thy ght, and by thy 


wisdom wise. ° 
of “New Morality,” in the Anti-Jacobin. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Square, 800 miles., .Diocese, four Parishes (viz. Halton, Little Brickhill, Monks 


Risborough, and Wotton Underwood 
Bots, Granboraugh, Little Harwood, aod Winslow) in London. 


Aston Ab 


) in Canterbury : four Parishes (viz. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants, Dobuni and Caltieuchlani. 

Antiquities. Hillesden, Church, Leckhamsted font. Borstall Horn, en- 
graved in Archzologia, vol. III.—Aylesbury was the burial-place of St. 
Osyth, and Byckingham of the infant St. Rumbald.—Brill was a favourite 
residence of Henry Il. Joho, and Henry II!.—Berrysted House, in 
Ivinghoe, was thé seat of the warlike Henry de Blois, Bp. of Winchester, 
brother of Stephen.—At Chetwood is the earliest well-authenticated spe- 
cimen of stained glass in England, which, if coeva) with the Church, as 
appears most probable, was placed there in 1240. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 
FEminences and Views. Bow-Brickhill, Brill and Ellesborough hills. 


Seats. Ankerwyke House, J, Bla- 
grove, esq. 

Ashridge Park, Earl of Bridgwater. 
Aston Abbots, Colonel Freemantle. 
Aston Clinton, Viscount Lake. 
Barley-end House, Mrs, Lucy. 
Biddlesdon House, ——Moyer, esq. 
Borstall, Sir John-Aubrey, bart, 
Bradenbam, John Hicks, esq. 
Brightwell, Hon. George Irby. 
Butlers, Mrs. Tompkins. 
Caversfield, Joseph Palloek, esq. 
Chequers, Robert Greenhill, esq. 
Chesham, William Lowndes, esq. 
Chicherley, Charles Penfold, esq. 
Clieveden, Countess of Orkney. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1818. 
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Court Garden, Viscount Gardiner. 
Datchett, Hor, Gen. Needham. 
Delaford Park, Charles Clowes, esq. 
Denham Court, Sir Geo. Bowyer, bt. 
Dinton Manor-house, Rev.W.Goodall. 
Dodershali, William Pigott, esq. 
Dourton, Sir John Aubrey, bart. 
Dropwore, Lord Grenville. 
Dunscombe Place, P. D. Pauncefort, 


Bythorp, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Formosa Place, Sir S. Young, bart. 
Hall Barns, Rev, Edw, Waller, 
Halton House, Rev. J. Wells. 
Hanslape Park, Edward Watts, esq. 
Hartwell, Rev. Sir George Lee, bart. 
Hicchenden, 
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Hitchendon, Countess of Conyngham. 

Horsenden, John Grubb, esq. 

Hyde Lodge, Robert Ward, esq. 

Iver, Lord Gambier. 

Langport, Edmund Dayrell, esq. 

Lathbury, M. D. Mansel, esq. 

Lillies, Lord Nugent. 

Lillingstone, Richard Dayrell, esq. 

Linford, Rev. H. U. Uthwat. 

Linslade, Sir Andrew Corbet, bart. 

Liscombe, Sir Jonathan Lovett, bart. 

Little Harwood, Rev. Mr. Langston. 

Marlow Place, Owen Williams, esq. 

Mile-end, Rev. John Hinde. 

Missenden Abbey, J. O. Oldham, esq. 

Nether Winchendon, S.B. Morland, 
esq. 

seulentie Park, Allen, esq. 

Oak-end, R. Sewell, esq. 

Oving, Colonel N. Hopkins. 

Parmoor, John D’Oyley, esq. 

Penn House, Viscount Curzon. 

Peterby Lodge, Lord Dormer. 
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Richings Park, J. Sullivan, esq. 
St. Leonard’s Hill, Earl Harcourt. 
Shalleston, G. H. P. Jervoise, esq. 
Shenley, Rev. P. Knapp. 
Stockgrove, Edward Hanmer, esq. 
Stoke Farm, Earl of Sefton. 
Stoke Place, R. W. H. H. Vyse, esq. 
Taplow, late Marchioness of Tho- 
mond. 
Taplow, Lord Riversdale. 
Taplow, Pascoe Grenfell, esq. 
Turville Park, Thomas Butlin, esq. 
The Vache, Gaskell, esq. 
Waddesdon, Sir George Nugent, bart. 
Wavendon, Henry Hugh Hoare, esq. 
Weedon Lodge, John T. Morin, esq. 
Westthorp House, General Nugeot. 
Weston Underwood, George Courte- 





nay, esq. 

Whaddon Hall, Wm. Lowndes, esq. 

Winslow, William Selby, esq. 

Wotton Park, Marquess of Bucking- 
ham. 





Peerage. Aylesbury Earldom to Bruce: Buckingham Marquessate to 
Temple: Buckinghamshire Earldom to Hobart : Wycombe Earldom and 
Barony to Petty, Marquess of Lansdowne.—Of Aston Clinton, Lake Vis- 
county and Barony to Lake: of Bradenham, Windsor Barony to Windsor 
Earl of Plymouth: of Cheynies, Russell Barony to Russell Duke of Bed- 
ford: of Iver, Gambier Barony to Gambier: of Oakley, Cadogan Ba- 
rony to Cadogan Rarl Cadogan: of Penn-house, Curzon Viscounty and 
Barony to Curzon: of Taplow, Leinster Viscounty to Fitzgerald Irish 
Duke of Leinster: of Wenge, Dormer Barony to Dormer: of Wotton, 
Grenville Barony to Grenville, Chancellor of Oxford. 


HISTORY. 

A.D. 1483, at Stony Stratford (April) the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard Il!. and the Duke of Buckingham, took possession of the 
person of Edward V.; and in his presence arrested Lord Richard Grey, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawte, who were conveyed to 
Pomfret Castle, where, with the Earl of Rivers, they were beheaded 
without trial. 

1554, at Ashridge, Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, arrested by Sir Edward 
Hastings, Sir Thomas Cornwall, and Sir Edward Southwell, on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in the insurrection under Sir Thomas Wyat, 
and, although confined by illness, was compelled to rise from her bed, 
and set off for London in the Queen’s litter. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Amersham, John of, friend of De Whethamsted, Amersham, (flor. 1450.) 
Bickley, Thomas, Bp. of Chichester, Stow, 1506. 
Bigg, John, ‘* The Dinton Hermit,” Dinton, (died 1696.) 
Biscoe, John, nonconformist divine and author, Wycombe, (died 1679.) 
Buckingham, John, Bp. of Lincoln, Buckingham, (flor. 1363.) 
Bulstrode, Edward, lawyer, (died 1655.) 
Butler, Charles, author of “ The Female Monarchy,” on Bees, Wy- 
combe, (died 1647.) 
Collins, Samuel, divine, Eton, (died 1651.) 
Denton, William, physician, Stow, 1605. 
Derman, Thomas, Roman Catholic divine, Amersham, (flor. 1560.) 
Fincu, Hengace, Lord Chancellor Nottingham, Ravenstone, (died 1682.) 
Goad, Roger, divine, Houton, (died 1610.) 
Gray, Arruvur, Lord de Wilton, suppresser of Desmond's rebellion, Whad- 
don, (died 1593.) 


Harley, 
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Harley, John, Bp. of Hereford, Newport Pagnel, 1504. 

Holyman, James, Bp. of Bristol, Cuddington, (died 1558.) 

How, Josias, author of a Sermon printed in Red letter, Grendon Underwood. 

Ingoldsby, Sir Richard, only regicide who had a free pardon, Lenborough, 
(died 1685.) 

King, Heary, isp. of Chichester, poet, versifier of Psalms, Wormenhall, 1591. 

King, John, Bp. of London, Wormeuhall, 1559. 

Lister, Sir Matthew, physician to Charles 1. and President of the College, 
1565. 

Matthew, John, the first Batchelor Lord Mayor of London, in 1491, Sher- 
rington. 

Morell, Thomas, scholar, author of *“* Thesaurus,” Eton, 1703. 

Nichols, William, polemic divine, 1664. 

Csyth, Si. daughter of Fredeswald, a Pagan King, Quarendon, (beheaded 
in the year 600.) 

Phillips, Thomas, biographer of Cardinal Pole, Ickford, 1708. 

Randal, John, divine, Great Missenden, (flor. temp. Jac. 1.) 

Stokes, Matthew, antiquary, Eton, 1515. 

Temple, dame Hester, lived to see 700 descendants, Latimers, 1569. 

Wagstaffe, William, physician, humourist, Cubbington, 1685. 

Wendover, Richard de, Bp. of Rochester, Wendover, (died 1250.) 

Windsor, Sir William, Lord Deputy of Ireland, temp. Edw. ILI. Bradenham. 

Young, Joho, titular Bp. of Calipoli in Greece, Newton Longueville, (died 
1517.) 

Young, William, historian of Athens, 1749. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Amersham was represented in parliament by the poet Waller, and the pa- 
triot Algernon Sydney. 

Ankerwyke was the seat of the statesman Sir Thomas Smith; under whose 
roof John Taylor, the deprived Bp. of Lincoln, died in 1553. Near the house 
isa = tree, which, ai six feet from the ground, measures 30 feet 5 inches 
in girth. 

Aylesbury, during the inierregnum, was represented in parliament by the 
two regicides, Scot and Mayne; and, in the present reign, by the notorious 
John Wilkes. 

Bletchley was the rectory, and Burnham the vicarage, of William Cole, the 
well-known Cambridge antiquary. 

Brightwell Court was the seat of Charles Boyle Earl of Orrery, the in- 
ventor of the astronomical machine named after his title, aud the antago- 
nist of Bentley, who, it was said, had rather have been roasted than Boyled. 

At Buckingham, March 15, 1725, 138 houses, more than one-third of the 
town, and property to the amount of 40,000/. was destroyed by fire. 

Bulstrode was built in 1686, for his own residence, by the inhuman Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies. 

Burnham, Desborough, and Stoke, are the three Chiltern Hundreds. 

Ditton was the seat of Sir Ralph Winwood, author of “* Memorials,” and 
Secretary to James 1. 

Drayton Beauchamp was the rectory of “ the judicious” Hooker, author 
of ** Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

At Edlesborough in 1675, was buried Michael Feun, aged 124; and in 
the church-yard is a monument for Thomas Edwards, autbor of “ Canons of 
Criticism,” who resided at Turrick in this parish, and died there 1757, 
aged 58. 

At Eton, Bishops Fleetwood and Pearson, the learned John Hales, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Lord Chancellor Camden, and Cole the Cambridge Avtiquary, 
were foundation scholars. Oughtred the mathematician, Boyle the philo- 
sopher, Wailer tue poet, Pitt Earl of Chatham, Horace Walpole Earl of Orford, 
Gray the poet, Bryant the mythologist, Abp. Cornwallis, Charles James 
Fox, Pratt the first Earl Camden, Nicholas Hardinge, Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and his sun George, the eminent Welsh Judge, were educated 
here.—The procession of the scholars “ ad montem” to collect money 7 
sa t, 
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Salt, whence the place has acquired the name of Salt-hill, appears to have 
been coeval with the foundation of the College, and most probably was the 
same as the antient customary procession of the Baira or Boy-bishop.—lIn the 
Chapel were entombed John Longland, Bp. of Lincoln, coufessor to Heury VIII. 
Sir Henry Savile, scholar, Sir Henry Wotton, statesman and poet, and its Pro- 
vost, Francis Rous, Speaker of Cromweil’s Little Parliament. lo the cemetery 
belonging to the Chapel lie the remains of the ever memorable “ Joho 
Hales.” 

Farnham Royal was the burial-place of Dr. Chandler, Bp. of Durham, 
and of the mythologist Jacob Bryant, who resided at Cippenham (where he 
was frequently visited by their Majesties, the King often comi. g alone and 
staying several hours with him), and died there in 1804, aged 89. 

Fawley Court was the seat of Sir Bulstrode Whitlock, anthor of * Me- 
morials,” who died in 1675, and was buried in Fawley Church. 

In Fenny Stratford Church is the monument of the antiquary Browne Wil- 
lis, who died io 1760, aged 78. . 

Gregories was the seat of the statesman and orator Edmund Burke, who, 
by his masterly exposition of French principles in all the fullness of their 
deformity and terrors of their operation, “ stood between the dead and the 
living,” and “stayed the plague !" 

Grendon was the rectory of Samuel Clarke, author of “ Biblical Annotations 
and Concordance,” who was ejected by the Act of Uniformity, and died at 
Wycombe in 1701. 

Hall Barns was the seat of the poet Waller. 

In Hambledow Church is the monument of Sir Cope D'Oyley and his 
wife, with a quaint poetical epitaph, most probably by Quarles, who was 
Lady D'Oyley’s brother. 

Near Hampden House, a little South of the avenue, was the land for 
which 20s. ship-money was assessed on the patriot Hampden, whose resist- 
ance occasioned the memorable trial. He died June 24, 1643, about three 
weeks after the battle of Chalgrove-field. 

At Hartwell, in 1810, died her most Christian Majesty Marie Josephine 
Louise de Savoie, consort of Louis XVIII. Hartwell was finally quitted 
April 20, 1814, by Louis XVIII. who made his public entry into London the 
same day. 

In Hedsor Church-yard is the monument of Nathaniel Hooke, author of 
the Roman History, who died in 1673. 

At Hitcham was buried Dr. John Freind, the historian of physic, who died 
in 1728, aged 52. 

lo Hitchendon Church-yard is the monument of Joseph Stennet, the Sabbata- 
rian Baptist, who died in 1713, and whose portrait was engraved by Vertue. 

At Horton, Milton resided with his father. 

Ickford was the rectory of Calybute Downing, a celebrated divine of the 
17th century. 

Lathbury was the donative of Dr. Chelsum, who defended Christianity 
against Gibbon. 

Middleton, or Milton Keynes, was the rectory, from 1693 till his death in 
1726, of Dr. Wotton the critic and avtiquary, whose “ Reflections on An- 
tient and Modera Learning” were written here in 1694. 

Newenton Longueville was the rectory of William Grocyne, tutor to Eras- 
mus, and the first Greek professor at Oxford. 

Newton Pagnel in 1645 was under the government of Sir Samuel Luke, 
the original of Butler's “ Hudibras.” In the Church-yard is a poetical 
epitaph by Cowper, on Thomas Abbott Hamilton, who died in 1788. 

Io Oakley Church were buried Admiral John Tyrrel, who died 1692, and 
James Tyrrel, author of “ History of England,” who died in 1745. 

Olney was the vicarage of Moses Browne, author of “ Piscatory Eclogues;” 
and for many years the residence of the poet Cowper, whence he removed 
tu Weston Underwood. 

Iu Quainton Church is the monument of the Orientalist Richard Brett, 
one of the translators of the Bible, who was rector from 1595 till his death 
in 1637. 
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At Ravenstone is a splendid monument of its native Heneage Finch, 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham. 

At Slough, in Dr. Herschell’s garden, stands the 40 feet reflecting tele- 
cope of his own construction, with which his principal diseoveries were 
made. 

At Stowe, on a visit in 1742, died James Hammond, the amatory poet. 

Water Stratford was the rectory of tle religious enthusiast John Mason. 

Wendover had the honour of returning the patriot Hampden in five par- 
hiaments. 

Wexham was the rectory of William Fleetwood from 1105 to 1108, when 
he was made Bp. of St. Asaph: he published his “ Chronicon Pretiosum” 
during his residence here. 

Whaddon was the seat of the brave Arthur Lord Grey, who in 1568 was 
visited there by Queen Elizabeth. He died in 1593, and was buried in the 
Church. His Secretary Edmund Spenser is said to have beeo frequently re- 
sident with him at this seat, and to have composed parts of his “* Fairie Queen” 
under a great oak in the garden. 

Winchendon (Over) was the seat of the famous Marquess of Wharton, 
and the still more famous Duke. Colley Cibber riding with the latter in his 
coach near this place, where the soil isa stiff clay, and the roads very deep, 
said, ‘* Report states your Grace to be running out of your estates: you 
never will run out of this.” The mansion was pulled down in 1760. 

At Wooburn was a palace of the Bishops of Lincoln. In it died, in 1513, 
William Smith, the founder of Brazen-nose College, Oxford ; in 1520, Thomas 





Atwater ; and, in 1547, John Longland, confessor to Henry VIII. 
Wycombe was the vicarage of Dr. Gumble, the biographer of Monk, and 


who assisted him in concerling measures for the Restoration. 


Among its 


representatives in parliament, were Edmund Waller the poet, Sir Edmund 
Verney, standard-bearer to Charles |. who was slain at Edge-hiil, aud Tho- 


mas Scot the Regicide. 


In the Church were buried Martin Lluellio, poet, 


principal of St. Mary’s Hall, who died 1681; and William Heory Fitz-Maurice 
Petty, first Marquess of Lansdowne, for a short time Prime Minister of 
England, and afterwards a leading oppositionist, who died in 1805. 

— — 


Mr.Urpan, Havant, Hants, Feb. 5. 
ye following copy of the official 
communication to the Couacil 
of State, of the defeat of Van Trump, 
in the war between the rival Com- 
monwealths of England and Holland, 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell, 
I have taken from some MSS. in my 
possession, which were originally 
part of a book kept on board the 
flag-ship of the British flect at that 
period, for registering the Admiral’s 
official letters. 1t presents a minute 
and very interesting account of the 
operations of the British fleet dur- 
ing the two days’ action, and is signed 
by the celebrated George Monck, 
who, in consequence of the fall of 
his colleague General Deane, had the 
sole command at the close of the 
action. R. S. 
“ Right Hono! 

“ Since our Arriuall vpon the Eag- 
lish Coast, of which wee gaue yor 
Lo’pps a former Account, it hath 
pleased the Lord to give vs a consi- 
derable Victory ouer y* Dutch fleete; 
a briefe accouat whereof wee p'sent 





to your Lo’pps as followeth. On the 
third lnstant erly in the Morening wee 
espyed the Enemy about two leagues 
to Leeward of vs, thay being a 100 
sayle or thereabouts, wee being at an 
Anchor with out the South head of 
y* Gabor, wherevpon wee weighed 
aud made sayle towards them ; be- 
tweene 11 and 12 al noone wee ware 
engaged, and for three houres the 
dispute was sharpe on boath sides, 
which was from $ to 6in the Euen- 
ing, at wh tyme the Enemy bore 
right away before the wind, sve that 
little more was done yt Night, only 
the Frigg and best Saylors gauc 
chace as long as there was any light 
to distinguish one from another. The 
next day erly in y® Morning wee 
ware faire by them againe, and being 
little wind it was noone er wee could 
engage them, and it pleased the Lord 
soe to owne vs poore aod vaoworthy 
Instruments, that after 4 houres die- 
pute with them, thay endeauoured to 
gett away from vs as fast as thay 
could, but the wind freshing Westerly, 
wee prest in soe hard vpon — 
a 
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that wee took, sunck, and fired of 
them, 17 men of warr as by the list 
inclosed. If the night had not pre- 
uented, and there had bin searoome 
enough, tis probable wee should haue 
cut of most pt of them, but it grow- 
iog dark pa being neere y° Flatts, 
dangerous place for shipps of a great 
draught, and being necessitated to 
stay to mend our sayles and riggin, 
wh was much toren and shattered, 
wee could not follow after them, but 
came to an Anchor about 10 at night. 
This morning som of our shipps dis- 
eryed them afarr of, steering away 
towards the Wellings, wherevpon a 
Counsell of warr of all the Cap** was 
called to advize what the moste con- 
ueniant course was for improuemt of 
the present Victory to the best ad- 
vantage, where it was Resolued, to 
make what sayle wee could with the 
whole fleet towards the Wellings, soe 
farr as with safty wee could, and sve 
to rang the Dutch coast, till wee 
come to the Texell, hoping the Lord 
will soe owne vs in the Ishue thereof, 
as shall bee most for his Glory, and the 
good of y©° Commonwealth. At pre- 
seut wee are not able to give your 
honn*s any further account; but shall 
endeavour by the next, to bee more 
pticuler, being now prosecuting of 
former resolutions, as well as putting 
our selues into such a posture, as may 
best defend ourselues, and annoy our 
enemyes, when wee meete with him. 
Last night Geno" Blake with 13 saile 
of Shipps came vp with vs (wee are) 
** Yo" Lo’pps most humble seruant, 
** Georce Monck. 
* From aboard the Resolution 
off of Ostend, 5 June 1653. 
To the C: State.” 
ae 
Mr.Ursan, 7 avistock-place,Jan.13. 
be have often noticed my To- 
pographical and Antiquarian 
Works; and, since the publication of 
““ The Beauties of Wiltshire,” 2 vols. 
1801, and volume I. of “ The Beau- 
ties of England and Wales,” gene- 
rally with commendation. These, 
however, were criticised with some 
degree of just severity; as both were 
defective. For the generous and li- 
beral encomiums on subsequent works 
accept my warmest thanks; and now 
allow me toinform you that your early 
censures are duly noticed in a Let- 
ter to Mr. Brewer, in which I have 
detailed the origin, progress, and cha- 


racteristics of the latter Work. This 
Letter is printed in the introductory 
volume to the said ** Beauties,” and 
contains a full and unreserved expla- 
nation of my own and Mr. Brayley’s 
concern in, aud influence on, that 
Work. And as we have both been 
censured, and now suffer, for the mis- 
conduct, or errors of others, I am 
persuaded you, and many other lovers 
of Topographical literature, will not 
deem it too much trouble, or find it 
loss of time, in perusing the whole 
Preface to that Work. 

Permit me also to direct your at- 
tention to the following Prospectus, 
or notice, which Sir Ricuarp Hoare 
has lately circulated through Witr- 
suire, and which | trust will excite 
the latent energy and emulation of 
all those gentlemen of the County 
who have leisure and talents to assist 
the worthy Baronet iu his most laud- 
able and praiseworthy plan. He pro- 
mises to furnish us with the //undred 
of Mere. Lord Arnunveut, I learn, 
has undertaken the //undreds of Dun- 
worth and Cheek, and | hope soon to 
be enabled to communicate to you 
the names of other Wiltshire Topo- 
graphers, and the districts they pro- 
pose to elucidate. 


Yours, &c. J. Britron. 


**ToroGRAPHy OF WILTSHIRE. 

** The enlightened period is at length 
arrived when the researches of an Awn- 
TIQUARY are no longer considered as 
useless, or the taunting expression of 
cui Lono? applied to his topographical 
labours. The literary annals of the pre- 
sent wra have announced Topography 
as one of their most favourite subjects, 
and very justly may it be considered as 
worthy of general attention; for what 
information can be more useful, or de- 
sirable, than the knowledge of our own 
Country, of its inhabitants, its property, 
and its antiquities? The Histories of 
many of our Counties are at this time 
publishing, and upon a scale of extent 
and splendour hitherto unknown; but 
Wittsuire, a County which stands pre- 
eminent in its British antiquities, and 
in its more modern edifices, &e. has not 
as yet sufficiently attracted the histo- 
rian’s attention; for, if I except the 
writings of Dr. Stukeley on Abury and 
Stonehenge, my own Antient History of 
South Wiltshire, the descriptions of Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral, and of Malmsbury 
Town and Abbey, nothing of import- 
ance has been published which might 
tend to the proper illustration of our 
County. 
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* T am fully aware of the many difficul- 
ties which will occur to any person who 
may attempt the general history of a 
County: 1 am also aware of the great 
length of time and the heavy expenses 
which would be incurred in collecting 
the necessary documents for a general 
County history; but a Society might en- 
counter what an Individual would not 
venture to begin, ur hope to accomplish. 
I beg leave, therefore, to propose to my 
countrymen a plan, which, if adopted 
con amore, could not fail in due time, and 
in no very long term, to produce a good 
County History. 

“ Though the description of an entire 
County might be deemed too laborious 
for one individual, yet I flatter myself 
that the history of a single Hundred is 
within the compass of many ; and should 
even these Jabours be thought too irk- 
some, they might be divided amongst 
a Society of resident Gentlemen, each 
taking his own Parish. Such an occu- 
pation, I trust, would be particularly 
gratifying to many a Clergyman, who 
has both leisure to investigate, and abi- 
lity to describe. —An annual meeting 
might be convened, to compare the col- 
lected notes, and confer upon the gene- 
ral subject. 

** My own literary labours have for 
many years past been confined to the 
early British antiquities. The Antient 
History of South Wiltshire is completed ; 
and that of North Wiltshire, as far as 
regards the history of the Britons, is 
ready for the press; and an account of 
the Roman antiquities in our County 
will terminate this Work.—1 shall then 
undertake the modern history of the 
Hundred of Mere, in which | reside ; 
and I hope thereby to excite others to 
a similar undertaking. 

“Should these proposals meet withthe 
wished-for encouragement, I shall feel 
happy in communicating with those of 
my Countrymen who are willing to un- 
dertake a single Hundred, or even a 
single Parish; and to facilitate their 
views by a more copious prospectus, in 
which I should state the readiest means 
of inquiry, and suggest a series of neces- 


Sary querics. 
” Ricnarpv Cott Hoare. 
Stourhead, Sept. 1, 1817.” 
a 
Walk from Rome to Ostia, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 6.) 
FTER breakfast we endeavoured 
to find the shortest way to the 
road leading to Ardea. In the course 


of our progress we met with some 
difficulties. The road was rough, and, 
ia some parts, intersected by ditches. 


On these barren bills our companion, 
: y 


= 
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whom we had, for the moment, left 
in the rear, was attacked, in a most 
serious manner, by a whole legion of 
large and savage shepherds’ dogs. 
He had luckily a small sword or sti- 
letto in his umbrella, which appalled 
them, in some measure, or he would 
have been in the greatest danger. 
The men, to whom they belonged, 
were at some distance, neither did the 
dogs seem much inclined to obey the 
voices of their masters. 

The situation of Ardea, the capital 
of Turnus, is fine; overlooking and 
commanding the country for many 
miles. Some traces of the old town 
are still remaining. After attempting 
a sketch of the place, we found it 
necessary to refresh ourselves. We 
met with much attention at the oste- 
ria, particularly from one of its visi- 
tors, whom we had ounceived to be 
the Village Doctor; in the lavguage 
of the country, the Professor. Our 
conjecture was right. We were in- 
debted to the Professor for the great- 
est civility. He wished us to stay 
till a frittata should be manufactured, 
but we had not time. As it was, be 
repaired to his house, and brought us 
three clean napkins, and a cheese, in 
quality much superior to that of the 
country. in the osteria, indeed, we 
could find nothing but bread. We 
were much gratified by this attention, 
and the Professor appeared satisfied 
with our acknowledgments. 

We had still a long walk. After 
proceeding some miles, we were stop- 
ped bya river crossing the road, which 
we conjectured might be the antient 
Numichus. We were not sorry to 
doff part of our garments, and to 
refresh ourselves in its stream. Pass- 
ing a tower, called St. Lerenzo, in- 
habited by soldiers, we again arrived 
on the shore. We had still twelve or 
fourteen miles march. Before quit- 
ting this line of coast, we suffered 
something from fatigue. Several 
ruins still present themselves, for a 
considerable space, which appears, 
in other times, to have been covered 
with buildings. Close to Antium, now 
Porto d’ Anzio, are several large pa- 
laces, and the sea-view is of great ex- 
tent and beauty. We had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it from a sort of 
watch-tower, about half a mile from 
the town. This place contained a 
considerable number of soldiers, and 
a pretty extensive population, but 
there was no osteria at which we could 

procure 
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procure beds. We were compelled 
to advance about a mile to Nettuno. 
Here we had a violent altercation with 
our host. We were bnogry, and he 
was uncivil. We fared iil, but after 
much difficulty secured tolerable beds. 
Our friend found a couch in a palace. 

At Nettuno was a café, where we 
procured some breakfast. We were 
rather later than usual this moruing. 
For the first eleven miles, we marched 
through a wood, over a sandy soil, 
sometimes varied by marshy spots, 
which caused us to deviate from our 
route, and we suffered considerably 
from the heat. Midway between Net- 
tuno and Albano is a poor hut or 
osteria, at the door of which we re- 
freshed ourselves with a glass of wine. 
We had a table placed on the green 
turf, and enjoyed the bright pro- 
«pect around us. Corioli was to the 
ront, aud, in another direction, we 
were cheered with the sight of the 
town which was to be our resting- 
— for the night; where we fondly 

oped that we should tind a decent 
bed, and perchance a bit of meat. 
This was a luxury which we had not 
enjoyed from the commencement of 
our journey. As we advanced, the 
country improved upon us, and the 
prospects extended... We had again a 
view of the sea, and of the flat coun- 
try, which we had passed in our 
ruute. Pratica was very conspicuous. 
We marched into Albano with tribes 
of peasants, men and women, return- 
iug from their labour, whose pictu- 
resque dresses added much to the 
beauty of the scenery. The country 
appears highly cultivated, and the 
valleys covered with the vine. The 
inn is excellent; we had the best of 
beds, as well as the best of beef-stakes, 
and fared like gentlemen. 

In the morning we visited the ruins 
of Anchises’ Tower, close to the en- 
trance into the city from Rome, and 

oceeded hence along the galleria 
leading to the Lake of Albano. The 
walk :s broad, well kept, and enclosed 
within the finest avenues. The oaks 
were here of the most magnificent 
growth, of the thickest and the dark- 
est fullage. The hills surrounding 
the Lake form a complete amphithe- 
atre. We scrambled down a very 
steep path through the vineyard, aod 
explored the Emissary of the Lake, a 
work of the antient Romans. Here 
we met with other Englishmen, and 
we went into the cavern together. 


Walk from Rome to Ostia.—Bruce the Traveller. 
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The water flows from the lake in 
a narrow channel, down which the 
guide sends a small boat, lighted with 
a bit of wax taper, for the amusement 
of the company. It dispenses its light 
for a considerable distance under the 
vault when it is suddenly extinguish- 
ed by the bad air. The water was 
carried to Veii. 

We ascended by a more circuitous 
and less arduous path, and were soon 
on our way to Rome. We marched 
very briskly, but did not reach home 
before we were tolerably drenched in 
rain. Our knapsacks attracted the 
attention of the soldiers at the bar- 
rier, who hailed us, and we brought 
to. They seemed amused at our ap- 
pearance. On mentioning our place 
of abode, we were suffered to proceed. 

In our absence, a very visible change 
had taken place in the vegetation in 
the neighbourhood of the City. The 
elders were more green, and the wild 
flowers more numerous about the 
walls. “Ce n’est pas seulement de 
Pampres et d’Epis que notre nature 
est parée, mais elle prodigue sous les 
pas de homme, comme a la féte d'un 
Souverain, une abondance de fleurs 
ct de planics inuliles, qui, destinées a 
plair, ne s’abaissent point a servir.” 

Yours, &c. A Laurentian. 


I 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 2. 
OUR Readers must well remew- 
ber the outcry against poor 
Bruce, for his story of the Abyssinian 
feast, which later travellers have how- 
ever confirmed. The following pas- 
soge is taken from a small pamphlet 
of 11 pages quarto, intituled, “ A Mo- 
dern Account of Scotland; being aa 
exact Description of the Country, 
and a true Character of the People 
and their manners. Written from 
theoce by an English Gentleman. 
Printed in the year 1679.” 


« Their cruelty descends to their 
beasts, it being a custom in some places 
to feast upon a living cow they tie in the 
middle of them, near a great fire, and 
then cut into collops off this poor living 
beast, and broil them on the fire, tili 
they have mangled her all to pieces; nay, 
sometimes they will only cut off as much 
as will satisfie their present appetites, 
and let her go till their greedy stomachs 
call for a new supply ; such horrible cru- 
elty as can scarce be parralleled in the 
whole world!” 


Yours, &c. 


Veritas. 
Mr. 
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18183] The Stove 


Mr. Urpan, Dublin, Jan. 27. 
RECENT visit to this extensive 
and oe City afforded me 
an opportunity of mspecting its va- 
rious Publie Buildings and Ustablish- 
ments; many of them affording beau- 
tiful and splendid specimens of Archi- 
tecture, which would be esteemed, 
by the intelligent Traveller, ornaments 
to any age or country. Amongst 
these, | was struck with the appear- 
ance of one; 1 believe, unique; whose 
simple, unostentatious, yet »ppropri- 
ate appearance, claimed. my notice 
in no common degree; | mean The 
Stove Tewxrer Hovse, founded; 
and endowed, at»the sole expence of 
one of the most liberal, munificent, 
and enlightened Patriots, which this 
country ever produced, Mr. Tuomas 
PLeasants 3° a ‘gentleman, whose 
ample property, and cultivated mind, 
have been, during many years, éen- 
tirely devoted to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens;° particularly the in- 
digent and industrious. The annexed 
View is a ¥ faithful representa- 
tion of it. (See Plate II:): 

To appreciate: justly the vast uti- 
lity of this Temple of Mercy and 
Asylum for Industry, as it has been 
most aptly termed,:it will be neces- 
sary-to advert to the wretched state 
of the Woollen-weavers,. in the po- 
pulous and manufacturing district 
io which this Building is erected. In 
1809 a Meniorial was presented by 
the various artizans concerned in the 
manufacture of Woollen Goods, to 
their Landlord, the Earl of Meath, 
the Farming and Dublin Societies, 
the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Court 
of Aldermen, ‘the Representatives in 
Parliament of ‘the City ‘and County 
of Dublin, and: other distinguished 
personages, in which they stated: 
** That, in the Winter season, when 
rains, snows, or frosts, setin, they are 
all thrown idle; neither the wool, 
warps, or cloths, can bedried. The 
miseries the Memorialists ‘then «ex- 
perience are beyond description; hun- 
gerand cold are sucééeded by divers 
disorders, which break up théir littie 
families, andmany.of them are obliged 
to seek relief in the public hospitals, 
infirmaries, and the streets: that there 
are about 550: woollen looms. in‘ the 
Liberties of onepert me ~~ loom, 
on an average, aflords ‘em ment 
to eight people, who are wapiinatly 
Gent. Maa. February, 1818. 


enter House in Dublin described. 
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employed in the seasons of the year 
when the wool, warps, and cloths, 
can be dried; and allowing only five 
of a family depending on each, they 
will amount to twenty-two thousand, 
who are supported by the Manufac- 
ture wheuthe weather permits; but, 
when the weather is adverse, a great 
part of them must seek relief from the 
Publick; and every Winter renews 
their misery: They therefore pray, 
that their pitiable situation may be 
taken intoconsideration, and measures 
adopted that may be successful, in 
having the warps, wool, and cloths, 
dried. in the Winter, and other wet 
seasons of the year. That this would 
—. their industry, and com- 
orts, enable them to provide for 
their families, and prevent, in future, 
calamities that have succeeded year 
after-year.” The truth of this affect- 
ing statement was attested by the 
Aluagers of Ireland, and tbe principal 
Clothiers of the district ; and was fol- 
lowed up by another Memorial to the 
Dublin Society, from the Lord Mayor, 
the Earl of Meath, and the other gen- 
tlemen to whom the first Memorial 
was addressed; corroborating it in 
every respect, aod emphatically add- 
ing, “ That, aftersstruggling to the 
last extremity under these irresistible 
calamities, labouring under a variet 
of disorders, brought. on by the dif- 
ferent scourges of pwverty, the streets 
take one part, the hospitals another, 
and the gaols a third: They propose, 
a large Stove Tenter House to be 
erected, in the Earl of Meath’s Liberty; 
the first and second floors to be ap- 
propriated to the drying of cloths on 
tenters; and a third fluor for dryin 
wool, and warps, in the Winter, an 
other wet seasons of the year, which 
would be an effectual means of keep- 
ing constantly employed every per- 
son concerned in the manufacture, 
and of preventing the calamities be- 
fore mentioned; would encourage the 
honest and industrious tu persevere, 
without: dread of an approaching 
Winter, and afford a constant Sum- 
mer to.them; it would encrease their 
industry, comforts, and’ virtue; im- 
prove the manufacture, and relieve 
the Publick from so large a portion 
of poor, or even worse characters; 
and they propose an application to 
tbe Imperial Parliament, for about 
3500/. sterling, which they suppose, 
would 
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would be the expense of the Build- 

This afflicting, yet eloquent appeal, 
was laid before the Dublin Socicty, 
3d of March 1809; who resolved, 
*« That they considered it of great im- 
portance, and fully entitled to the 
protection and recommendation of 
the Society ; but that they could not, 
at present, make an application to 
Parliament on the subject ; and post- 
poned its consideration to a future 
day.” 

fi was then proposed, to raise 3500/. 
or 4000/. by shares on transferable 
debentures of 10/. each; to make the 
necessary erections; and it was also 
stated, that in all human probability 
it would be productive of considerable 
emolument to its humane and patri- 
otic promoters. 

This proposal also failed; and uo- 
thing towards relief was done, until 
Mr. Preasants, who thought not of 
emolument, but charity, and who 
had long and deeply revolved in his 
sagacious and comprehensive mind 
the best mode of removing such cum- 
plicated distress, purchased a plot 
of ground, and the first stone of the 
Stove Tenter House was laid on the 
13th of April 1814: the building 
proceeded with such celerity, that it 
was opened for the use of the artisans, 
on the 20th of October 1815! In the 
purchase of the ground, buildings, and 
necessary —- he has expended 
upwards of 14,000/.! four times the 
sum stated in the Memorial to be 
necessary ! 
% This elegant fabric is 216 feet long, 
and 22 feet wide : on its three lofts, 
supported by iron pillars, and floors, 
of the most ingenious construction, 
no less than 36 pieces of cloth, and 
warps, can be sized, tentered, and 
dried; and at the same time a very 
large quantity of wool can be dried 
also. A few hours now do, and in 
eer, what formerly could not 

attained, and that in an imperfect 
manner, in many days. The interior 
deserves the highest attention from 
the curious visitor; the admirable, 
yet simple manner, with which iron 
tenters, stoves, and other apparatus 
are combined, exhibits skill and 
strength that cannot be surpassed; 
and all is rendered fire-proof. Over 
the East and West entrances are the 
arms of the munificenat Founder. 
Azure, a Cross Ermine, between four 
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Escalops Or. Crest, on a Wreath, a 
Gryphon sejant, wings expanded 
Proper. Motto, Re. E. Merito. 

Appropriate Mottos, cast on plates 
of iron, are dispersed throughout the 
Building ; intended to attract the no- 
tice of the artisans whose labours are 
carried on under its roof. Over the 
fire places are these: “* The Sluggard 
shall come to want.”—* A perpetual 
Summer to the Industrious.’—** In- 
dustry isthe Weaver's shield.”—* The 
hand of the Diligent maketh Rich.” 
At the East end of the first loft, 
** Founded by Thomas Pleasants, at 
his sole expence, A.D. 1814, under 
the superiniendance of Joshua Pasley, 
John T. Sinnet, and Thomas Parker, 
Esqrs. his Trustees.” ** Here is a pat- 
tern for the Rich to do the duties of 
their station. Whilst they have lime, let 
them do good.”” And atthe West end. 
—* May we judiciously dispose of the 
bounty of Providence.” On the se- 
cond loft are :—“ For the relief of the 
Liberty.”—** The sober and industri- 
ous seldom want.”—* Train up your 
Child us it should go.”—* The Poor 
Man’s Friend is the real Patriot."— 
‘* Happiness doesnot consist in Wealth, 
but in the judicious disposal of it.”— 
‘© May the Industrious never want a 
Friend.” —“ What is lavished on one 
Vice would rescue Hundreds from 
Misery.” 

It is with the most heartfelt satis- 
faction I am enabled to add, that 
this great and good man has lived 
to enjoy the happiest results from his 
benevolence ; and long may a good 
Providence enable him todoso! The 
following extracts from the books of 
the Superintendant demonstrate the 
benefits that have flowed from this 
admirable source. From the 29th of 
September 1816, to 24th of Decem- 
ber 1817, SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-THREE PIECES OF CLOTH; 
TWO THOUSAND AND NINETY-SIX 
WARPS; and EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY STONES OF WOOL, have 
been sized, dried, tentered, and 
finished, beneath the fostering iaflu- 
ence of the Srove Tenrer Houser. 
It has caused want and idleness to 
disappear, with all their concomitant 
train of miseries, from amongst a va- 
luable class of artisans; and the cheer- 
ful sounds of honest labour now 
arise from the former dwellings of 
calamity and desolation; and a most 
respectable Clergyman, Inspector = 
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the Prisons of this vast Metropolis, 
has been heard tu declare, that, since 
the opening of the Stove Tenter 
House, not a single person concerned 
in the Woollen Manufacture had 
been confived for small debts, as used 
too often to be the case. And it must 
not be forgotten how every class of 
the community has been benefited 
by this noble Establishment, from the 
Wool-grower to the Wearer ; the for- 
mer, from an increased consumption 
of the material, and the latter, from 
the improved condition in which the 
goods are brought to sale. 

A Book is kept at the Superintend- 
ant’s Lodge, in which the numerous 
and well-pleased Visitors enter their 
remarks. 

I have extracted the following : 

“1817, Feb. 2.—Eart O’NeILt has 
this day visited the Establishments 
founded by Mr. Pleasants ; and is most 
highly delighted to see the exertions of 
an Individual tending so largely to the 
advantage of the Metropolisof the Land.” 

** 1817, April 14.—It is impossible to 
view this useful and magnificent Estab- 
lishment, without feeling a high respect 
for the Benefactor. Manners, C.”’ 

** So useful and judicious, and so 
splendid an example of private munifi- 
cence, is not to be seen in any other 
part of the Empire. Wm. Saurin.” 

“© 1817, Sept. 1. — The undersigned 
have been highly gratified by visiting 
the Tenter-house — a noble monument 
of the beneficence of the Founder.” 

HarRowsy. 

SANDON, 

G. D. Ryper. 

R. D. Oxiver, Capt.R.N.” 


Such are the testimonies of the 
Lord High Chancellor, of the Post- 
master - General, of Mr. Saurin, the 
Attorney -General of Ireland ; and 
also of a Cabinet Minister, the Earl 
of Harrowby, and his two sons, on 
their late visit to Dublin. 

To enhance the satisfaction which 
Mr. Pceasants must feel, in seeing 
his philanthropic exertions crowned 
with such complete success, a most 
fortunate discovery was made, which 
has already been of advantage to 
thousands. In sinking a Well, in the 
lawn before the Tenter-house, at the 
depth of between forty and fifty feet, 
five of which were through an im- 
preguated rock of bituminous lime- 
stone, the workmen came to a mi- 
neral spa water, which has been care- 
fully analyzed by Dr. Francis Barker, 


1818.J Dublin Stove Tenter House, and Meath Hospital. 
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College, Dublin. This Analysis has 
been published at the expense of Mr. 
Pueasants; and it appears “ that the 
temperature of the water, taken on 
the spot, on the 24th of October, 1816, 
was 52° Far.; ils specific gravity is 
nearly 1000.5. It is at all times trans- 
parent and colourless. When fresh 
raised by the pump, it has a faint smell 
of sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas. 

The constituent parts in the wine 
gallon are : 
Carbonic Acid Gas... . 8.16 cubic inches. 





Grains. 

Oxide of Iron . ° 1.15 
Muriate of Magnesia........ 4.17 
Sulphate of Magnesia........ 7.50 
Sulphate of Soda...........- 2.60 
Muriate of Soda............ 2.95 
Sulphate of Lime........... 4.77 
Carbonate of Lime.......... 15.90 
Carbonate of Magnesia...... 10.09 
Silex, a trace. 

Total, seeeecus Gee 


Dr. Barker adds, ** The earthy Mu- 
riates are supposed to exert a consi- 
derable influence in the cure of Scro- 
phulous disorders ; and in such cases 
this water may be expected to prove 
a useful auxiliary to other remedies, 
and contribute to the alleviation or 
removal of one of the most general 
and afflicting diseases prevalent among 
the inhabitants of these Northern ma- 
nufacturing Countries.” 

i know, Mr. Urban, that your va- 
luable pages have always been de- 
voted to record, for the example of 
posterity, such noble and generous 
acts as these now transmitted to you; 
and I do not fear to trespass on your 
limits by adding a few more from the 
same humane source. The Meath, 
or County Hospital, situated in the 
same populous and manufacturing 
district, from want of sufficient funds, 
could not afford relief to the numbers 
who claimed it. From a Report of 
the Standing Committee of the Hos- 
pital, it appears, “that the Hall for 
the reception of Extern Patients, was 
dark, small, and ill-ventilated,—that 
there was no Apothecary’s Shop for 
the distribution of Medicines—Acci- 
dents, and Sores, were from want of 
room, dressed on the lobby of the 


staircase,—that the Medical Officers 
prescribe for more than One Hundred 
Patients daily,—and that, from the 
want of an Operation-room, the 
reater Surgical Operations were per- 

ormed in the open Wards, in =. 
mids 


* 





midst of the Sick, much to the incon- 
venience of the Surgeons and Pupils, 
to the great distress of the person 
—— upon, and to the ahnoyance 
of all the patients who could not be 
removed.” This indeed was dread- 
ful! But, to alleviate thesejsufferings, 
Mr. Pueasants, at one time, most 
munificently sent the sum of 6,000/. 
4,000/. of it to build a fit and pro- 
per Operating-room ; and the Inte- 
rest of the residue to be applied, for 
ever, to purchase Wine, and other 
necessaries for the afflicted. 

But these are not the only acts of 
humanity that so greatly distinguish 
this benevolent Irishman. He pre- 
sented the Dublin Society with 1007.’s 
worth of valuable Books which were 
vot already in their Library; and at 
the expence of near 7001. he erected 
very beautiful Entrance Gates and 
Lodges at their Botanical Garden, at 
Glassnevin, near this City. He has 
printed, and circulated gratuitously, 
a large edition, of a most rare and va- 
luable work, ** Reflections, and Re- 
solutions, by the Rev. Samuel Mad- 
den, D.D. Dublin, 1138,’ 8vo.* This 
work was unknown to your learned 
and respectable Printer, when he gave 
an account of the Doctor in his “ Li- 
terary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century,” Vol. IL. pp. 31, 169. 

Of the extensive private Charities 
of this most excellent Man, it does 
not become the present Writer to 
speak: “ The blessings of the honest 
and industrious Poor accompany his 
footsteps; and their prayers for his 
length of days, and happiness, daily 
ascend to the throne of that great 
Being, whom he endeavours to i:mi- 
tate in diffusing comfort amongst the 
sons of men.” 

It is ee to add, that he is 
not the only member of his family 
who has sigualized himself amongst 
the benefactors of .the human race. 
In the American Register, for the 
\lth of August, 1786, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

“Mr. Ropert Pueasants, Mer- 
chant, on James’s River, Virginia, has 
lately given freedom to all his Ne- 
groes; which consisted of several 
Men, Women, and Children. This 
stock, at a low valuation, is known 
to have been worth 3,000/. sterling— 
a rare instance of sacrificing so much 
interest on the Altar of Humanity.” 





__® [See our Review for the present 
Month, p. 154. Ent.) 
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This, Mr. Urban, wasloug before the 
friends of the Abolition of the abo- 
minable Slave Trade, the Clarksons, 
the Granville Sharpes, or the Wil- 
berforces, could attain their object. 
These are godlike acts; and wiil be 
remembered when the statue of the 
statesman, and the triumphal arch 
of the warrior, are crumbled into 
dust: and when the future historian 
of Ireland enumerates her Patriots, 
her Usners, her Swirrs, her Mo- 
LYNEAuXxsS, and her Mappens, he 
will record her Pieasanrts. 


Yours, &c. R. E. M. 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. A. 


ERMIT me to make proper ac- 
knowledgments to ‘* Antiqua- 
rius” and ‘* an Octogenarian,” for 
their polite attention in communi- 
cating the information which | re- 
quested respecting the family of Sir 
Henry Lee, K.G. Encouraged by 
their obliging notices, 1 have been 
induced to extend my researches re- 
specling the mutilated monuments at 
Quarrendon ; and discover that the 
third tomb, which I stated in a former 
letter to have been so much decayed 
as to prevent my hazarding a conjec- 
ture for whom it was designed, was, 
in all probability, intended as a me- 
morial of a lady of the name of Va- 
vasor (1 do not venture to say of the 
family once proprietors of an estate 
at Woughton near Newport Pagnell), 
who appears to have been the noble 
Knight's Dulcinea in bis old age; 
perhaps after the death of his lady of 
** illustrious blood and fame,” who is 
buried at Aylesbury, and, as “ Anti- 
quarius” observes, not meationed ia 
the monumental inscription at Quar- 
rendon. 

It appears that chastity and knight- 
hood, Mr. Urban, were not always 
concomitants, whatsvever they might 
have been in the age of Don Quixote, 
or may be in our own times; and that 
this star of courts, and rose of chi- 
valry, was not content with having 
(according to the pompous display of 
his achievemeats upon the tablet in 
the chapel) “ ravished the maiden 
fortress of Edinburgh,” and won her 
garter from bis Royal Mistress; but, 
on retiring from the world “ to rest 
and contemplation,” he must, for- 
sooth, fall desperately in love with a 
damsel of such exquisite beauty and 
accomplishments, that he determined 
to perpetuate the remembrance = 

is 
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his gallantry by a splendid monu- 

meat and the following lines, which 

Browne Wallis copied, and Mr. Ly- 

sons (whose account I had over- 

looked) has quoted from Mr. Willis’s 

papers. 

“ Under this stone interred lies a fair 
and worthy dame 

Daughter to Henry Vavasor, Ann Vava- 
sor her name! 

She living with Sir Henry Lee for love, 
long time did dwell : 

Death could not part them; but here 
they rest in one cell!’ 

Whether the noble Knight and the 
worthy Dame were literally buried 
in the same grave (and if so, Virgil 
might have supplied no bad epitaph ia 
*€ Speluncam Dido, Dux et Trojanus 

eandem 

Devenient”) 

may probably not long remain doubt- 
ful; for such is the condition of the 
Chapel, that, if a few pigs should 
chance to stray amongst the ruins, 
as well as “‘ sheep and oxen, and all 
the beasts of the field,” which have 
free access to it, they may anticipate 
the researches of the curious and the 
learned, by unceremoniously opening 
the hallowed depository of so much 
valour and beauty! 

Whether any other individuals be- 
longing to the Lee family, besides 
those enumerated in the preceding 
communications, were buried at Quar- 
rendon, I have not been able to as- 
certain. Report says that sepulchral 
stones have been removed, with the 
rest of the pavement, to make a cel- 
lar in a neighbouring farm -house ; 
and it is certain that at least one has 
been converted into a hearth-stone in 
a cottage near the spot; for the marks 
of the brasses once inserted in it, are 
still visible :— but further this depo- 
pent saith not! 

Of the Hospital, alluded to in the 
inscription, it has been already said 
that there are no remains: but near 
the South side of the Chapel, a large 
piece of meadow, perhaps two acres 
io extent, is enclosed with banks, 
which give it the appearance of hav- 
ing been once moated round. Mr. 
Lysons says, that “the antient seat 
was pulled down in the early part of 
the last century ; and here may have 
been the site of it. Where were si- 
tuated the “four goodly mansions” 
which Sir Henry Lee built, as record- 
ed on the monument, perhaps “ An- 
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tiquarius” may be able to afford some 
information. At present | find men- 
tion made in direct terms of only one 
of them,—his paternal seat at Burs- 
ton, in the parish of Aston Abbots, 
about three miles from Quarrendon 
Eastward. The old mansion there, 
in which Sir Anthony Lee resided, 
who was knight of the shire, and 
father of Sir Henry, is said to have 
been nearly rebuilt by the latter, but 
left incomplete at his death, and has 
been since demolished, excepting a 
portion of the lower part of the walls, 
which may be still traced in the of- 
fices and garden belonging to a farm 
house, of late years erected with the 
materials of the old mansion, and in 
which a square stone window- case, 
with mullions, on the South side to- 
wards the East end, is also observable 
as a relick of the former building. 

It may be remarked that, if the 
Knight displayed no better taste in 
architecture than he seems to have 
done in the choice of situation, it is 
not at all surprising that those la- 
bours of his life have been suffered 
to fall into decay, and to-moulder 
with his bones. Burston house was 
built, if not in the very worst situa- 
tion, certainly in almost the very 
worst, which could have been selected 
in the whole neighbourhoud. It is 
buried ina valley, without possessing 
one single imaginable advantage by 
being so placed, and excluded from 
the enjoyment of a fine prospect, 
which even many parts of that valley 
command, by being hidden close be- 
hind a finely swelling hill, whence ou- 
merous cheerful and interesting ob- 
jects, and much pleasing rural scenery, 
are discernible. It may, however, 
have been some excuse for such an 
oversight, if the foundations of the 
original mansion were regarded as 
the boundaries or limits of the plan 
for its re-erection ; or if early recol- 
lections, much more if filial piety, 
had any influence in determining the 
choice of the site. Were neither of 
these the case, the old Knight must 
surely have been blinded by love! 

Besides the house at Burston, it is 
probable that another of the works 
alluded to might be the mansion at 
Weedon, formerly the jointured re- 
sidence of Anne Countess of Lindsey, 
who was the relict of Sir Francis Lee, 
and died in 1709: which house hav- 
ing Quarrendon Chapel, and great 
part 
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rt of the Vale of Aylesbury, in view 
~ its principal front, occupied the 
site of Lillies, now the seat of the 
Lord George Grenville, Baron Nu- 
gent, being part of the estate which 
was sold by Lord Dillon in 1801 to 
George Nugent Grenville Temple, 
late Marquis of Buckingham. 

In addition to the particulars be- 
fore communicated, it may not be 
improper to remark, that Margaret 
the Lady of Sir Anthony Lee, is re- 

resented on the monument in a close 
cide, with a circlet or bandeau 
of gold richly ornamented with pearls: 
a chain necklace with square links, 
and a jewel pendent from it: the 
gown close, with long stays or body, 
and a gold chain, also with square 
links, by way of girdle; and an oval 
ornament as large as a modern watch 
(perhaps an etwee case) hanging as 
low as the knee. 

This lady is called on the tablet 
belonging to her son Sir Henry’s 
mooument (for excepting the word 
Margery, nearly the whole of the in- 
scription upon her own tomb is ille- 
gible) “‘ Dame Margaret the daugh- 
ter to Stn Henry Wiar*, that faith- 
ful and constant servant and counsel- 
lor to two Kings, Henry VII. and 
VIII. &e.; and it is remarkable that 
in the Declaration circulated by Per- 
kin Warbeck, when with the Scottish 
forces he entered Northumberland 
to claim the Crown, the name of 
Heary Wyat is mentioned as one of 
King Henry the Seventh’s especial 
favourites and advisers. [See Lord 
Bacon’s History of the reign of that 
Monarch, in which the Manifesto is 
reported to be copied from the Cot- 
tonian MSS. } 

A coat of arms on a shield of white 
stone, apparently more modern than 
the rest of the decorations of the mo- 
nument, was in my former account 
stated to be “ the paternal coat of 
Lee (Argent a fess between 3 cres- 
cents Sable), impaling, probably, Wy- 
at.” The figures on the sinister side, 
which, partly from their obscurity, 
and perhaps partly from my own in- 
experience, I could not decypher, ap- 
year, on a more careful inspection, to 

e a pair of very antient and uocouth 
pincers, the blades open by a spring, 





* Rd. Wyatt, esq. occurs Sheriff of 
Bucks in 1410, 1416, and 1424; pro- 
bably of the same family. 
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The effigy of Sir Anthony Lee lies 
on a roll of mat; which also sup- 
ports his head. The head of the lady 
reposes on cushions, or pillows, very 
well executed. 

Holinshed relates, that in a great 
storm, which happened in 1570, Sir 
Henry Lee is said to have lost 3000 
sheep at Quarrendon, besides other 
cattle. It is probable that, at that 
period, the number of sheep kept 
there might be more considerable in 
— to heavier stock than of 
ate years; and Drayton, afler men- 
tioning the glebe and pasturage of 
the Vale of Aylesbury, adds, 

* That as her grain and grass, so she her 
sheep doth breed 

For burden, and for bone, all others that 
ex eed !” Polyolbion. 

The only dates remaining upon 
the monuments are those of 1573, 
the period of the expedition into 
Scotland (the 16th of Elizabeth), and 
1611, when it is presumed that Sir 
Henry Lee died. It is recorded that 
he attained the age of fourscore, so 
that, according to the above account, 
he must have been at the time of the 
storm iv the vigour of life, and per- 
haps engaged in attendance upon the 
court or the wars. May it not there- 
fore be supposed that the re-building 
of the Chapel by this personage had 
been rendered necessary by the de- 
structive cffects of that calamity ? for 
Sir Anthony, his father, having died 
about the year 1550, it is unreason- 
able to imagine that his monument 
(if he had any before the rebuilding 
of the Chapel) had become decayed in 
the short space of twenty years, or 
that he was buried in a mere heap of 
ruins, although | can meet with no 
other account of the storm than that 
which has been already cited. 

The original Chapel is said to 
have been founded about the year 
1392, by John Farnham, and dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. It was a Chapel- 
of-Ease to the Vicarage of Bierton, 
—. in the Hundred of Aylesbury 
and Deanery of Wendover. 

The manor of Quarrendon was, ac- 
cording to Holinshed, part of the 
antient possessions of the Fitz Johns, 
and came by a female heir to the 
Beauchamps. This account carries 
us no higher than to the reign of 
Henry Il]. Whether it were in ear- 
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lier times in the hands of the Bole- 
becs, can only be conjectured; but 
there 
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there are some remains of an antient 
road Eastward of Buryfield, the so 
much celebrated piece of rich pastur- 
age noticed by Antiquarius, which 
still retain the appellation of Bull- 
beck Gate, and from their vicinity to 
other considerable estates of that 
opulent and powerful family, seem 
to afford some show of probability 
in support of such an opinion. It 
is more certain that, on the attainder 
of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, it was granted, in 1397, to Tho- 
mas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who 
also suffering atiainder soon after- 
wards, it reverted to the Crown, and 
in 1512 was granted to Robert Lee, 
esq. who was a descendant from the 
ounger branch of the Lees of Lea, 
in Cheshire, [Benedict, fifth son of 
John, by Elizabeth, his wife, the 
daughter of — Wood, of Warwick- 
shire, in temp. Edw. IL1.; for which I 
am obliged and indebted to your re- 
spectable Correspondent the“ Octoge- 
narian”] seated at Quarrendon “ as 
early as the year 1460, and who had 
been, for some time, lessees under the 
Crown.” 

Sir Henry Lee’s qualifications as a 
Statesman, or rather'a Courtier, seem 
to have resembled those of his father- 
in-law, William Lord Paget, who, 
like him, also enjoyed the confidence 
of four succeeding princes, Henry 
VIII., Edward V1., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. By what compass the latter 
Nobleman steered so safe a course 
through the dangerous commotions 
which agitated both Church and State 
in those eventful reigns, may perhaps 
be gathered from the axioms of his 
common-place book, now in the pos- 
session of his descendant Lord Bos- 
ton, which thus concludes : 


Fly the courte. 
Speke little. 

* Care less. 
Devise nothing. 
Never earnest. 
In answer cold. 
Lerne to spare. 
Spend in measure. 
Care for home. 
Pray often. 
Live better. 
And dye well.” 


Nor were such instances of “ ser- 
pentine prudence,” or “ columbine 
simplicity,” as Smythe calls them in 
his History of the Berkeley family, 
very rare; for, in the character which 
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that writer has drawn of avother 
great Courtier, he tells us that “ he 
received like honours and favours 
from those four kings, Henry VI., 
Edward 1V., Richard II1., and Henry 
VII., as opposite and discordant 
amoug themselves as mao might 
be to man.” To be “a willow, and 
not an oak,” was the axiom of Sir 
William Powlet, first Marquis of Win- 
chester, who also lived and flourished 
under many Princes of very opposite 
characters; aad, as we have very high 
authority for saying that there is ne- 
thing new under the sun, so we shall 
perhaps find that Prince Talleyrand, 
and other modern courtiers, have 
only possessed themselves of the same 
clue which conducted these departed 
Werthies through slippery paths, with 
honour, safety, and renown. 

The rewards Sir Henry Lee receiv- 
ed from his Sovereigns have been be- 
fore mentioned: in later days his de- 
scendant, Sir Edward Henry, was cre- 
ated Viscount Quarrendon, and Karl 
of Litchfield, in 1674, which titles 
becoming extinct on the decease of 
George Henry, the last heir male of 
that family, who was Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and died 
in 1776, the manor and estate de- 
scended to their representative, Henry 
Augustus Dillon-Lee, Lord Viscount 
Dillon in Ireland, by whom, in the 
year 1802, it was sold to James Du- 
pré, Esq. of Whitton Park, the present 
possessor. 

Quarrendon is stated, in the Agri- 
cultural Survey of the pape 7 | of 
Bucks, to contain 1500 acres of land 
of which only 7 or 8 are in arable, 
and the remainder in pasturage, or 
meadow. The number of farm houses 
5, of cottages 4, and of inhabitants 
55. The average of rents from 40 
to 60s. per acre; the whole parish 
tithe free. The soil is in general a 
deep rich clay, extremely fertile and 
productive; and the experience of 
agriculturists leads them to prefer 
grazing and feeding oxen, to keeping 
a dairy of cows. The parish main- 
tains its own poor distinetly from Bi- 
erton, to which the Chapel here only 
was formerly appendant. 

It is bounded on the North by 
Hardwick, on the East by Bierton 
and Aylesbury, on the South by Ayles- 
bury and Stone, aad on the South- 
west and West by Fleet Marston, 
being separated from the latter by a 

brook 
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brook which is formed by the union of 
several rivulets from the North West, 
North,and East (whose divided streams 
isolate some of the rich pastures, and 
in wet seasons, by overflowing their 
banks, perform a sort of natural irri- 
gation), and runs South West iu a tor- 
tuous course near Eythrop and Win- 
chendon, until, on the verge of the 
county, it is dignified with the title 
of the River Thame. 

The turnpike road leading from 
Aylesbury to Bicester in Oxford- 
shire, runs along the border of a 
portion of the parish of Quarren- 
don on the South; and is supposed 
to occupy the track of a vicinal 
way, which has been often errone- 
ously taken for the Akeman-street, 
with the course of which, as the Bp. 
of Cloyne observes, [Lysons, Mag. 
Brit. vol. I. p. 484,] it by no means 
agrees. The line of that vicinal way, 
however, by whatsoever name it may 
have been originally called, as laid 
down in the best maps, appears to 
have been broken, and no traces of 
it pera. from about a mile aod 
half Eastward of Aylesbury, to the 
distance of more than three miles 
Westward of that town, in the di- 
rection of Quarrendon and Fieet 
Marston. Near the last named place 
the present road makes a sudden flex- 
ure; but whether the antient way ran 
to the Northward of it, can only be 
conjectured. In that case it must 
have passed near the site of Quarren- 
don Chapel; and the old track from 
Aylesbury to Buckingham, which 
unquestionably left Hardwick, and 
the modern line of the turnpike 
through Winslow, on the right hand, 
and passed through Claydon, might 
have branched off from this vicinal 
way, and have intersected the Vale of 
Aylesbury very near the spot before- 
mentioned, which is still called Bull- 
bank [Bolebec] Gate. The Roman 
remains in this part of the kingdom 
are but few, and the materials for its 
antient history very scanty; but an 
attentive examination of the features 
of the country, even at this distant 
period, would, | am persuaded, throw 
much light upon the very imperfect 
accounts of it which have hitherto 
appeared, and remove many of the 
doubts which have been entertained 
respecting its cotidition in early times. 
Unfortunately, those who possess ge- 
nius enough to qualify them for such 
researches are often deficient in in- 
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dustry, and those who have sufficient 

learning are not always impartial. 

The bias of an Antiquary, and the pre- 

judices of an Historian, are enemies 

alike to the discovery and to the 

preservation of Truth. Viator. 
TT 

Mr. Urnpan, Norwich, Dec. 17. 

| R. HAWKINS, in a work in- 

tituled ‘An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Principles of Thorough 
Bass, on a New Plan,” speaking of 
the Chromatic Scale of the Ancients, 
tells us, very properly, that their 
Chromatic Scale proceeded by one 
semitone, and then three together 
afterwards, and so on: and then pro- 
ceeds as follows. 

“Some have thought this term de- 
rived from the verb ypaw (chrao), as it 
certainly is, which they have, however, 
most absurdly supposed to signify Colore, 
to colour or tinge, a sense given to it 
on some other occasions ; but in this 
etymology, as applied to the chromatic 
scale, there does not seem the smallest 
connexion or reason.” 

“ That it is derived from the Greek 
verb ypaw, cannot be disputed, but it is 
for a better reason than those persons 
were able to suggest. 

‘“* Besides the sense which they have 
assigned to it, ypaw means also Seco, tc 
cut, or divide; and from Seco comes our 
word section, which means a subdivision 
of a chapter or book.”’ 

“ From Chambers’s description, it is 
evident, that, while the diatonic pro- 
ceeds by the semitone and whole tones : 
and the enharmonic by the semitone 
and ditones, or combination of two whole 
tones ; the chromatic proceeds only by 
semitones; and, consequently, by smaller 
intervals, or sub-divisions, than the 
others, to which circumstance its name 
chromatic, as derived from the verb ypaw, 
in the sense of subdividing, most cer- 
tainly was intended to refer,” 

Now, Mr. Urban, I shall first make 
a short observation ov a sentence in 
the last confused paragraph on this 
subject. 

Mr. Hawkins says ‘‘ the chromatic 
proceeds only by semitones.” 1 sup- 
pose he intended to inform us that the 
smallest interval in the Chromatic 
Scale, was what iu loose language ig 
called a semitone; whereas a_per- 
son unacquainted with the Chroma- 
tic Scale, would suppose that the 
Chromatic Scale had no larger inter- 
val than a semitone; whereas it had 
a minor third. Thus B, C, & sharp, 
E, formed the tetracord. 

How- 
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However, passing over his obscure 
description, { must request the fa- 
vour of Mr. Hawkins to quote any 
passage from any Greek writer to 
prove the Greek word xpaw has ever 
the meaning of to divide. if Mr. H. 
will take the trouble to look over the 
Greek writers on Music, collected by 
Dr. Wallis, in a large folio, if 1 am 
not greatly mistaken, he will find no 
reason assigned for their Semitonic 
scale being called the Chromatic Scale. 
Our Chromatic Scale being a suc- 
cession of semitones, without any 
wider interval than a semitone, | 
wish the moderus would agree to call 
their Scale proceeding by semitones, 
** the Semitonic Scale.” 

Yours, &c. C. J. Smyvu. 


a 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 
HE writiugs of Lord Byron have 
obtained for their author a pre- 
eminence of reputation, the justice of 
which not evea the jealousy of rival 
bards has presumed to question. Ke- 
viewers of diflerent parties, so often 
biassed, in other cases, by political 
opinion, have all couspired to eulo- 
gize him as the first of living Poets. 
Jao his works, however, (generally the 
productions of haste) several plagi- 
arisms may be found, of which, no 
doubt, the author was unconscious— 
but what person io these modern days 
can say any thing which was vever 
said before? To point out all that 
he has borrowed from others, in his 
various writings, would be difficult 
and tedious ; let us examine Lara, 
ove of his most nervous pieces. 
The following description in Canto 
I. line 155: 
“ It was the night, and Lara’s glassy 
stream [beam : 
The stars are studding, each with imag’d 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to 
stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the 
sky ;” 
was probably suggested by these lines 
of Parnell : 
“ How deep yon azure dies the sky! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie; 
The slumb’ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is smvoth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below.” 
Night. piece on Deuth, 
Gen. Mac, February, 1416. 


Plagiarisms of Lord Byron. 
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At the beginning of Canto II. is 

this reflexion : 

**Man has another day toswell the past, 

And lead him wear to little but his last ; 

But mighty Nature bounds as from ber 

birth, {earth ; 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on 

Flowers im the Valley, splendour in the 

beam, [strearm. 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 

Immortal man ! behold her glories shine, 

And cry, exultingly, “they are thine !” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye 

may see, [thee ; 

A morrow comes when they are not for 

And grieve what may above thy sense- 

less bier, (tear; 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor keaf 
shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, 
for all."” 

In one of Pope's Letters to Steele is 
the same train of thought as in the 
above passage. He says, 

** When I refleot what an inconsider- 
able little atom every single man is, 
with respect to the whole creation, me- 
thinks ‘tis a shame to be concerned at 
the removal of such a trivial animal as 
fam. The morning after my exit, the 
sun will rise as bright as ever, the 
flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring 
as green, the world will proceed in its 
old course,” &c.— Pope's Works, vol. VAl1. 

{n Canto IL. line 714, this passage : 
** He bled, and fell; but not with deadly 

wound, [ground. 
Stretch’d by a dextrous sleight along the 
** Demand thy life!’ He answer’d not; 

and then [again, 
From that red floor he ne'er had risen 
For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue ; 
And fiercer shook his angry falchion now, 
Than when bis fue’s was levell'd at his 

brow ;” 
hears so strong a resemblance -to 
the following, in * The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” that the one iwust have 
been suggested by the other: 

“The Count then fell back into the 
arms of his servant, while Montoui held 
bis sword over Lim, and bade bim ask 
his life........his complexion changed 
almost to blackness as he gazed upon 
his fallen adversary.” 

Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. U 

Ta Canto IL. line 1015, is this coup- 
let: 

** Cheers Lara’s voieeg and waves or 

strikes his steel, 
Inspiring hope, himself had ceas’d to feel;” 
which 
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which is translated from Voltaire : 
** I] s’excite, il s’empresse, il inspire aux 


soldats 
Cet espoir genereux que lui-meme il n’a 
pas.” Henriade, chap. viii. 


The similarity between the deaths 
of Marmion ver | Lara is so striking, 
that it is probable if Scott had ne- 
_ver described the one, Lord Byron 
would never have given us the other 
as it now stands: each is surely a 
masterpiece, marked by the charac- 
teristic genius of the respective poets. 


Yours, &c. A. Dyce. 
——_ 
Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 20, 1817. 


N a late Publication of Lord By- 

ron’s, | found upon my return 

to my native land the following 

Stanzas, addressed to the Lake of 
Geneva: 


* Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon, and 


De Stacl, 
Leman, these names are worthy of thy 
shore, (thou no more, 


Thy shore of names like these, wert 

Their memory thy remembrance would 
recall. [all, 

To them thy banks were lovely as to 

But they have made them lovelier, for 
the lore [core 

Of mighty minds doth hallow, in the 

Of human hearts, the ruin of a wall 

Wisere dwelt the wise and wondrous; 
but by thee 

How much more, lake of beauty, do we 
feel, 

In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea, 

The wild giow of that not ungeutle zeal, 

Which of the heirs of immortality 

Is proud, and makes the breatb of glory 
real.” 


Indignation prevents a reply in 
prose to an eulogy upon those whom 
i deem the malclactors of the hu- 
man race, but 





facit Indignatio versum, 

and, through your Publication, I beg 

to vindicate my God and my native 

land by the subjoined retort, ad- 

dressed to the Thames: 

** Restor’d to my dear native Thames’s 

bank, 

My soul disgusted spurns a Byron’s lay, 

Fiow, River, rich in wealth, as first in 
rank, [of Gray. 

To deathless fame censign’d by lyre 

Leman, thy waters vain, délusive play, 

Such erst God’s messenger, indignant, 
turn’d 

Till were ingulf'd those vio God's war- 
rants spurn'd, 


Presumptuous foes, just prototypes of 
those 

To virtue here, to bliss hereafter, foes, 

Upheld in Byron’s verse, as erst in Saint- 
John’s prose. 

Flow proudly, Thames, by Lambeth's 
Gothic towers, 

So spotless tenanted since Cranmer’s 
doom. {powers, 

’Twas here a Tillotson’s transeendant 

Whilst shaking off the fetters vile of 
Rome, 

The Atheist scorpion crush’d, and quell’d 
the sceptic gloom. 

Leman may idly boast ber Stael, Rous- 
seau, [tice shun. 

Gibbon, Voltaire, whom Truth and Jus- 

Strike, Infidelity, thy sturdiest blow ; 

Religion proudly boasts the battle won; 

Whilst meekly shines midst Fulbam’s 
bowers the sun 

O’er Sherluck’s and o’er Porteus’ ho- 
nour’d graves, 

Where Thames Britannia’s choicest 
meads exulting laves.’” 


Ion your Magazine appeared the 
poison. Be pleased to insert the an- 
tidote, in order that it may appear 
that the Stanza cav be readily wield- 
ed by one, who, although of genile 
blood, and fostered by Alma Mater, 
isnot a blasphemer of his God, a li- 
beller of his Sovereign, or an enemy 
of his fellow creatures. 

Tur Rasas or VaANEpPLyYsIA, 
no Graour. 
a 
Mr. Unban, Norwich, Dec. 18. 
N Mr. Boyd’s * Select Passages of 
the Writings of Chrysostom, &e.” 
I met with the following Note, p. 294. 

**As I have had occasion to notice 
one extraordinary passage in Dr. Mil- 
ner’s writings, | cannot refrain from em- 
bracing the present opportunity of ani- 
madverting on another, In his second 
Letter to Dr. Sturges, wherein he treats 
of the Pupe’s supremacy, he surprises, 
and, as he thinks, coufounds us by the 
following passage : 

* The best use, Sir, you could have 
made of your Scriptural knowledge for 
your present purpose would have been 
to explain away, 1n the best manner you 
could, that clear and energetical decla- 
ration of Christ, for the superiority of 
the first Bishop of Rome, St. Peter, over 
the rest of the apostles: where this saint, 
in reward of his glorious confession of 
his Master's Divinity, is pronounced by 
him b/essed ; where his name, which be- 
fore was Simon, is changed into that of 
Peter, or Rock, with an assurance that 
the Church itself shall be principally 
built upon him?’ 


** Such 
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“* Sach is the interpretation which Bi- 
shop Milner, in common witb all good 
Cathelicks, gives us of Matt. chap, xvi. 
ver. 18, which he subjoins in a note be- 
low. To overturn the fabric which he 
would establish, and to render futile the 
conclusion he would draw, is not a task 
of difficulty, though Dr. Sturges may 
have been incompetent to its execution. 

“If the Roman Catholic Religion had 
been the established religion of the an- 
tient Church, and if the Roman Pontiffs 
in the fourth century had arrogated to 
themselves the supremacy which now 
they arrogate, they must have built their 
claims, as now they build them, on the 
authority of the Scripture, and especially 
of this famous text. It must therefore 
have been utterly impossible that any 
sound and orthodox divine could have 
given an explieation of this text, con- 
trarious to the decision of that infallible 
Church of which he was a member, and 
subversive of the argument which that 
Church had founded on it. It is agreed 
on all hands, that Chrysostom was an 
Orthodox Prelate of the Church estab- 
lished in his day, whatever may have 
been its doctrine, and that he lived and 
died in communion with it. And yet 
this distinguished preacher, the purity 
of whose doctrine the breath of scandal 
dared not vilify, standing in the City of 
Antioch, in the pulpit of the Catholic 
Church, having the eyes of Christians, 
Jews, and Gentiles, fixed upon him, thus 
expounded the text in question. 

Kas tyw cos Avyw, ov ef Tlerpos, xs 
its tavTy tn Wwerpa clxodountw THY 
ixxAnciay THTES, TH Wiss THE Gmodro= 
vias. tvrevOey Desxvuos worAws mtAovTas 
non wmisevey, nar ausnow avte To Cpo- 
VHA KOS BWoietver Goss, 

Hom. 54. in Matth. 


*€ Yes, blessed saint; thine was the 
pure, the enlightened doctrine which our 
favoured Church at this day professeth : 
thou wert the compeer, and not the vas- 
sal of the Roman Pontiff; for Popery was 
as unknown to thee as thy writings ap- 
pear to be unknown to Milner. 

If such an authority could stand in 
need of corroboration, I should cite the 
comment of Theophylaet. He lived in 
a succeeding age, and yet, poor man, he 
was as much in the dark as Chrysostom. 
How ignorant he was of Catholicism, 
will appear at once from his commen- 
tary, which is as follows : 


Tatess Tn Wirt, xaos cpororyen nv ov 
wuoroyneas, auTn yup n dmoroyse 
jatAson thvas TY WervevTwY, 

Theophyl. Comment. in Matth. 


Q 


vte- 





Argument for the Pope’s Supremacy controverted. 
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Now, Mr. Urban, I shall esteem it 
a favour if you, or any one of your 
Correspondents, will inform me, whe- 
ther Dr. Miloer has made any Obser- 
vations on this Extract, or any reply 
to invalidate the force of Mr. Boyd's 

Argument. C. J. Suyrn. 

—_— > 

Mr. Urnpan, Melksham, Oct. 6. 
[* looking over your volumes for 
the last ceatury, I have frequently 
observed your pages to be the vehicle 
of various criticisms connected with 
literary subjects.—As they are doubt- 
less still open to purposes of a similar 
kind, you will oblige me by admitting 
the following remarks to a place in 

your valuable Miscellany. E. P. 





A Comparative View of 
Gipron and Larpner. 
THAT the Writer solicitous for 
the cause of rectitude and truth, 
who employs the taleuts with which 
Providence has blessed him for the 
best interests of mankind, merits the 
applause and respect of men, far 
above him who, possessing the same 
gifls, is careful only how he ma 
raise an altar to his own genius, — 
regardless of every future consider- 
ation, is liberal in his ridicule of 
things which he cannot disprove by 
argument, however admirable ia 
themselves, is a truth which no can- 
did reasoner will deny. His aims be- 
ing jess dubious, and the «pen since- 
rity with which he searches for reali- 
ties being at once apparent, the dis- 
cerning reader immediately places a 
dependance upon him as a man of 
disinterestedness and worth. He, con- 
sequently, possesses the esteem and 
confidence of such a person abun- 
dantly more than he who in a cause 
fraught, perchance, with the highest 
importance to the well-being aud hap- 
piness of his species, seeks rather to 
expose its apparently weak side, than 
candidly to state those evidences 
which, he is conscious, it can boast 
in its support. Talents are less estim- 
able ia the eyes of a lover of truth, 
when appropriated, as they too fre- 
quently are, to throw a false radiance 
round a thesis untenable upon the 
principles of sound argument; the 
tinest endowments of intelligent fancy 
can scarcely be said to fulfil Nature’s 
great intentions, if they have a na- 
tural tendeacy to mislead the miuds 
of men, 
Rhetoric, 
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Rhetoric, it has been remarked by 
a fine writer, may prove in the hands 
of some a dangerous instrument of 
error: an experience of which should 
lead to a closer examination of those 
things which, under the sanction of 
a literary wame, disseminate vo- 
velties, and carry the aspect of great 
authority; lest, dazzled by the sem- 
blance of learning, and the shew of 
philosophically analysing, with un- 
usual subtlety, truths over which a 
degree of mystery may impend, the 
mind becomes the victim of artifice 
when it supposes itself rising supe- 
rior to vulgar prejudices. Powers of 
genius which would envoble a just 
cause, and prove a benefit to the 
world, become, when employed by 
a mind infected with wrong principles, 
an extensive mean of corruption and 
moral degeneracy. The weapons 
that in weak or unskilful hands 
would remain perfectly innoxious, 
prove formidable with those cham- 
pions who kvow how to wield them 
with effect. 

Difference of opinion has, and al- 
ways must, existin the world, whilst 
the hnman mind retains the privilege 
of thinking for itself; thus contro- 
versy, in some shape or another, is 
perpetually engendered; each indi- 
vidoal embraces with zeal, and de- 
fends with virulence, respectively, 
those branches of discussion, in which 
mature and education have enabled 
him to judge. This difference of opi- 
nion, harmless in affairs of no mo- 
ment, in conceros of high and inte- 
resting speculation, or of great prac- 
tical utility, assumes occasionally 
a vital importance. A bad cause is 
allowedly susceptible of receiving, 
from the strength of meretricious 
colouring, so imposing an appear- 
ance as to influence many wno would 
startle at its positions when delivered 
io the plain and naked form of truth. 
When, therefore; minds copable of 
great undertakings, and that are abie 


to throw an adequate proportion of 


skill, elegance, and argument, into 
the balance, advocate a faise cause, 
and plant themselves in opposition to 
institutions which tend manifestly to 
ihe public and universal good, evil 
conseguences are naturally to be an- 
ticipated. 

. A comparative view of the writ- 
ings and merits of Gibbon and Lard- 
ner—two writers of almost equal re- 


Comparative View of Gibbon and Lardner. 
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search, although their talents, ay it 
respects the accomplishments of taste, 
of philosophy, and of sentiment, were 
widely dissimilar, may be thonght 
highly calculated to excite reflexions 
such as the preceding. 

The Authors, respectively, of great 
and voluminous Works; they must 
each in a pre-eminent degree be at- 
tended with authority in matters con- 
cerning which they have examined 
the first sources, and concerning 
which they have written with a view 
to the most distant posterity. Upoa 
a consideration, however, of their ge- 
nius and characteristics, the discern- 
ing Reader will not find it difficult to 
perceive which will be the most ge- 
nerally read and admired among the 
great bulk of literary society; the 
beauties, therefore, of style and of 
sentiment, which occasionally arm the 
scepticism of the first with too pow- 
erful an advautage, may be quoted 
as his chief instrument of success. 

With great talents for history, Gib- 
bon joined to an acute and subtle 
understanding the most indefatigable 
and persevering research, a dispo- 
sitien which no difficulties could in- 
timidate, and no application could 
weary. The brilliancy and copious- 
ness of his thoughts, and the splen- 
dour and delicacy of his style in in- 
vestigating an historical record, or in 
delineating a well-wrought picture of 
manners or of sentiment, must ren- 
der the cause which be has chosen to 
adopt pretty secure in its frequent 
adherents. 

The genius of Lardner adventured 
itself in another character. While 
Gibbon aspired to the rank and the 
honour of a fine writer, as well as 
of a great historian, the Author of 
the Credibility of the Gospel History 
is studiously plain, and destitute io 
fact of every thing which may be 
termed literary ornament. Had he 
possessed (as probably be did not) the 
advantages which a strong exuber- 
aut fancy affogded, he would perhaps 
have chosen to forego them all in 
the choice of a style adapted to the 
meanest capacity, and addressed to 
persons untutored in the forms of 
speech. A sincere and steadfast be- 


liever in the Religion which he up- 
held, aud actuaied by no other mo- 
tive than a candid and impartial state- 
ment of trath, he, as was to be ex- 
pected, whilst collecting the external 

testimony 
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testimony of contemporary or suc- 
ceeding Authors, collates with eager 
though judicious zeal the evideace 
which favours the great cause he is 


establishing, and endeavours to ex- ~ 


pose the dark recesses of falsehood and 
error. The eminent qualities, there- 
fore, of justice and candour (qualities 
more estunable in the eyes of the 
virtuous man than even the elevations 
of fancy or the charms of language), 
have no less established the name and 
character of their Author, than they 
have been instrumental in removing 
Christianity from the numerous ex- 
ceptions of Infidelity. 

Actuated by various objects, these 
two writers, however, each endea- 
voured to establish their own hypo- 
thesis upon testimony drawn from 
pretty much the saine sources,—hy- 
potheses, it must be owned, the most 
discordant with each other, as they 
alternately respected the truth and 
the falsehood of the Divine institu- 
tion of Christianity. 

It has been observed by a writer, 
that it is unpossible to reconcile the 
Julian of Gibbon-and the Julian of 
the Fathers; uo traces of identity be- 
ing discernible between the two cha- 
racters. It may with equal trath be 
affirmed, that, if we contemplate 
through the pages of Gibbon the 
character and designs of the first pro- 
pagators of Christianity, and those of 
their oppovents, and then view the 
same men and the same transactions, 
as depicted by Dr. Larduer or Dr. 
Mosheim, we find ourselves at a loss 
tu recognize their identity, and look 
iu vain for that resemblance which 
we are yet convinced ought to exist. 
It is not, however, so much in a 
wrong statement of historical facts 
that the evidence of Gibbon and that 
of the two latter gentlemen is mu- 
tually so opposing; manifest error 
or incongruity in this respect, would 
deeply have implicated a character 
equaliy prized, perhaps, by each of 
these celebrated writers, that of deep 
learning, and unwedried accuracy of 
research. It rather consists in the 
manner of their relation, the colour- 
ing which is drawn over them, the 
concealment which partially envelopes 
their consequences, and the com- 


mentaries which are made upon them. 
Whilst compiaining, however, of the 
few features which Gibbon possesses 
in common with 


eur ecclesiastical 
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writers, where they chance to treat 
of the same personages, and to in- 
vestigate the same doctrines ; it may 
be remarked that the discrepancy of 
the former has been chiefly occasion- 
ed by means for the most part un- 
warrantable; and that, whatever suc- 
cess may hawe attended them, the 
designs of the writer in their use ap- 
pear to be such as every honest his- 
torian must deprecate. We here 
find oblique insiwuation, bitter sar- 
cas, and sneering encomium, sub- 
stituted in the room of patient 
consideration, aud temperate ar- 
gument. Unlike the more manly, 
though equally reprehensible conduct 
of Hume, who has attacked the great 
object of our faith with subtlety of 
reasoning and the boldness of philoso- 
phical scepticism ; he attempts some- 
times to intimidate its adhereuts with 
the weight of authority with which 
his acquaintance with first sources 
comes accompanied, and sometimes 
to dimimisi its lustre by the powers 
of oratory, or the force of invective. 
These indirect resorts have at first 
an imposing effect; they may indeed 
succeed in coofirming the prejudices 
of bigotry, and blinding the judg- 
ments of weak minds, but can have 
little authority with the man of sense 
and of philoscphical experience, who 
is surprized to find, upon a calm and 
unimpassioned review, how little there 
is, even in the most plausible excep- 
tions of this writer, which can se- 
rivusly or permanently affect the faith 
of a zealous believer, who had ground- 
ed his assurances on free examination. 

Of the Primitive Martyrs of the 
Christian Church, the Ignatiuses aud 
the Polycarps—Gibbor only speaks 
in terms of sarcastic indifference ; if 
they are mentioned, it is only to 
commiserate their fate, as poor de- 
luded, self-devoted fanatics; the vic- 
tims of a wild and ill-established 
creed: whilst, on the other hand, 
Lardner and many others have held 
them up as glorious examples of 
martyrs immolated in the cause of 
Truth, whose unfading examples con- 
tributed to found the Church of their 
Master upon an imperishable basis. 
The Emperor Marcus Aurelius Aato- 
ninus engaged, as is to be expected, a 
very considerable share of the plau- 
dits of the Roman historian, and in 
some degree he certainly deserved 
them: a phevomenoa of virtue in 
those 
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those degenerate days of munarchy, 
scarcely one among his countrymen 
had greater pretensions to the title of 
Philosopher, or adorned it with greater 
lustre. | f, however, we arecompelledto 
admire the elevation and consistency 
of mind which reigned, on the whole, 
in the character of this estimable 
ea it must be owned that he 
oured under unaccountable pre- 
judices with regard to that part of 
his subjects who exercised the name 
and profession of Christians, and pro- 
ceeded, occasionally to acts of the 
reatest injustice and iwhumanity. 
be persecution of this unhappy peo- 
ple in his reign is notorious as an 
historical fact, and his hatred to their 
cause could not consequently be con- 
cealed. We therefore find Mr. Gib- 
bon and Dr. Lardner both declaring 
the virulence be manifested against 
the new sect, but assigning him very 
different honours on this account: 
** During the whole course of his 
reign,” says the former, “ Marcus 
despised the Christians as a philoso- 
pher, and punished them as a sove- 
reign.” He is here represented as 
standing upon a pinnacle infinitely 
above that of the unfortunate beings 
who were the subjects of his policy, 
and whose innovating doctrines he 
resolved to crush. The same Em- 
peror is represented by the latter, as 
actuated by a narrow jealousy of the 
constancy with which the Christians 
suffered, a character which be styled 
obstinacy. He is acknowledged in- 
deed as a great man, but one who was 
passively held in subjection by the 
peculiar tenets of a stoical philoso- 
phy.—The like may be remarked with 
regard to Trajan. We coiiteimplate 
him, in Gibbon, a wise end hervic 
prince, looking down with contempt 
upon the Christians, whose doctrines, 
from reflection, no less than from 
principle, he believed to be utterly 
unworthy of credit. As held forth 
to our view in Larduer, he appears a 
character great indeed for his splen- 
did military actions, but tarnished with 
numerous vices, “ It must be own- 
ed,” says he, in extenuation, ** that 
Trajan wasan emivent person, and had 
many good qualities.” 

The conduct of the younger Pliny 
towards the followers of Christ, ac- 
cording to the former, did him the 
highest honour, and was marked with 
wisdom and forbearance. In the lat- 
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ter, he presents not so flattering a 
character; be is represented, during 
the time he was Consul in Pontus and 
Bythinia, as guilty of many acts of 
oppression and cruelty against those 
whom he ought rather to have pro- 
tected from the malice and opprobrium 
of their superiors. ‘“ I must say,” 
says Dr. Lardner, “that, so far as I 
am able to judge, Pliny acted the 
part of a true aud thorough persecu- 
tor: indeed be did all in his power to 
make such as had become proselyte 
to the new faith, recant without, and 
contrary to, couviction; and undoubt- 
edly,” he adds, ** he subdued the con- 
sciences of some, and made them fall 
from the faith.” And again, “ I 
think that Pliny had as much kind- 
ness for the Christians, as other hea- 
then persecutors, and that this treat- 
ment of them was exactly the same 
with what they met with from their 
worst enemies in the times of the 
worst persecuting Emperors.” 

In the famous letter which Pliny 
sent to his master Trajan, as Pontius 
Pilate had before him to the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, Dr. Lardner remarks 
the many symptoms of hypocritical 
tenderness, but of real aversion to 
the new superstition. ‘ He professes 
the principles of moderation; bat at 
the same lime appears determined to 
extirpate the religion of the Christians, 
although by vowarrantable means.” 

Concerning the testimonies of those 
eminent Fathers Origen aad Tertul- 
lian, Clemens Alexandrinns and Jus- 
tin Martyr, the Author of the Cre- 
dibility is copiously diffuse; he col- 
lates their evidence with care, aod 
compares them with each other, io 
order to detect their discordancy, or 
illustrate an obscore point relating to 
the great cause io which be was en- 
gaged. The Author of the Decline 
and Fall, however, although he al- 
lows them to have beeo men of great 
learning, treats them as enthusiasts; 
as writers whose zeal and sincerity of 
heart are to be admired, but whose 
great bias in favour of their peculiar 
tenets renders them not to be de- 
pended upon. 

[To be concluded in our nest. } 
aaa 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 24. 
4 es application of Rev. i. 7. to 

the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which au esteemed Correspondent had 
suggested in your late volume, p.313, 
6 1s 
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is justly controverted by T. F. p. 513, 
who cuasiders the passage as referring 
to a more awtul event, still future. 
1 perfectly agree with T. R. in the 
probability that the Revelation con- 
tains many iateroal marks, which, 
while the state of the Sevea Churches 
was known, were clearly indicative 
of the time when the Book was writ- 
ten. Que trait of this sort is obvious 
and decisive: the death of the * faith- 
ful martyr, Antipas,” is mentioned 
(ii. 13.) as a recent event; and Ham- 
mood himself, though he contends for 
an early date and interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, says, Antipas suffered in 
the reign of Domitian; of course the 
book was not written before tbat 
reign. 

The testimony of lrenwus, respect- 
ing the date of the Apocalypse, does 
not seem to have perfect justice done 
to it by your Correspondent. This 
illustrious champion of the second 
century often quvtes the Apocalypse 
as the work of John, the beloved 
Disciple. He says, the number of the 
beast is found io all the pure aod 
antient copies, and attested by those 
very persous, who “ saw Juhn face 
to face;” that the visions here re- 
corded were “* not seen long ago, 
but almost in our age, at the end of 
the reign of Domitian.” L. v. c. 30, 
A fact of such notoriety as it must 
have been, that the last surviver of 
the Apostles was banished by Domi- 
tian to Patmos (in which island, as 
he himself tells us, he saw and was 
commanded to write the visions of 
this book)—a fact of such notoriety 
should not hastily be called in ques- 
tion, when it is thus deliberately and 
historically recorded by a writer of 
unimpeached wtegrity and veracity, 
appealing also, as he does, to con- 
temporaries of the Apostle, who, as 
it seems, were still living when he 
wrote. To this account Eusebius, that 
most laborious investigator of the 
antient monuments of the Church, ac- 
cedes, in the beginning of the fourth 
century; and towards the close of 
that century, Sophronius expressly 
assigas the date of the Apocalypse to 
“the fourteenth year of Domitian,” 
(A. D. 94.) which was the last year 
but one of the reign of that tyrant. 
It is a prudent maxim, t xspuew un 
xiv, Dot to disturb what bas once 
been well scttled, R.C. 
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Mr. Unaan, Jan. 26. 

AM not learned in the history of 

Aldrich’s Logie; but I doubt whe- 
ther your Correspondent is correct 
in saying (p. 513. b.) that though 
* first printed in 1692,” it was * not 
published till some sixteen years ago.” 
I have a copy of it,“ E Theatro 
Sheldoniano, A. D. 1771, impensis J. 
Fletcher, Bibliop ;” and what a book- 
seller prints at his own expence is, 
generally at least, for public sale, not 
for private circulation. However, I 
am pot certain that the impression of 
1771 was not undertaken by the very 
respectable bookseller whose name 
is in the title-page, on the suggestion 
of an excellent tutor, then in Oxford, 
for the immediate use of his own pu- 
pils, and of a particular College, of 
which he was and is one of the 
brightest ornaments, rather than for 
public and indiscriminate sale. 

The same Correspondent seems to 
mistake in attributing the Ars Cogi- 
tandi to Gassendi, on the authority of 
Aldrich. ‘“ The excellent Aldrich,” 
as he is justly called, mentions and 
criticises the New Logic of Gassendi ; 
but who was the author of the 4rs 
Cogilandi, he either did not know, 
or forbore to mention: ** Miltamus 
igitur hos duos (Lord Bacon and Des- 
cartes) quibus nulla nobiscum res 
est, quidgue ipse prestiterit Gassendas 
ia Nova sua Logica queramus, quid- 
que Autor ille Artis Cogitandi, cujus 
de opere tam muita, et tam preclara 
narraniur.”” He then speaks of Gas- 
sendi aud his work for three pages 
and a half, introducing only by the 
way the short paragraph quoted by 
your Correspondent about the Author 
of the Art of Thinking: whom he 
then takes up in a distinct section, 
and censures him through the whole 
of it: “ De Arte Cogitandi dicam 
primo ipse Author quid existimet,” 
&c. And his strictures on this name- 
less Author are continued through 
the next section, the last in the Seal 
which ends thus: * Erit fortasse ali- 
quis qui mecum sentiat; quod cate- 
ros quanto melius iotellexeris, tanto 
pluris Aristotelem facies.” The fa- 
mous Immanuel Swedenborg shrewd- 
ly observes, that Aristotle himself is 
* inter sapientes,” but many of bis 
commentators are “ inter fatuos;” 
and, had he never said avy thing 
worse, his own works would vot have 
been 
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been classed, as they justly are, with 
those, which 
** Non sani esse hominis non sanus ju- 
ret Orestes.”’ 
Yours, &c. 
———a 
“ THE DETECTED.”—N?. 1. 
*‘ repercusse, quam cernis, ima- 
ginis umbra est.” 
** That, which thou see’st, is a reflected 
shade.”’ 
INCE a moral regard for the mo- 
KJ ral welfare of the publick ought, 
in a periodical writer, to be the firmer 
basis on which his weighty plan is 
to be fixed and active, the deline- 
ation of character and circumstance 
should be collected from real facts, 
with beneficial remark, rather than 
ingenuity of invention, abandoned to 
the uncertainty of praise and con- 
jecture. Fidelity of character, and 
pictured vice, has no more the cause 
of blame or offence, thao the acci- 
dental resemblance between the ob- 
server, and the casual engraving ina 
picture-shop. Conscience is the gift 
and suggestion of Nature to every 
mind, for beneficial purposes: in some, 
it is morbidly acute, so much so, 
that in them, though deficient in ap- 
prehension, were they vot proverbial 
for want of talents, their suspicion 
would have passed for sagacity. This 
position, which will account for any 
offence, isan apology sufficient for any 
offended Reader. An Eastern Royal 
character, not to be equalled in the 
happiness of his atrocity, or the uni- 
versality of his guilt, on his Chris- 
tiad reformation, did not, and could 
not look into the Scripture, without 
a well-adapted horror—and he might 
have thought that the Bible bad been, 
‘in ages far behind,” written pro- 
phetically descriptive, and censorious 
of himself. Readers, however vicious, 
may, perhaps, not have an ingenuity 
of conscience ; but yet be capable of 
having it reminded, upon applicable 
occasions. It is to be hoped, that 
the sacred ethics of the Bible, being 
of the highest mental, and more than 
mortal authority, will be regarded, 
vaalloyed with human comment, and 
unattended with any, but their own 
weight. It is to facts merely and 
their aptitude that the fidelity of this 
undertaking will owe-its humbler me- 
rits; not to the invention of human 
authorship, but to the Ruler of 
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Eveuts; as the surface of the mir- 
ror, whilst it has the passive power 
of receiving delineated beauty, owes 
every thing to its maker. 

No blame can be attached to the 
comment upon any public vice; 
whatever is published, is given tu the 
perception of the world, and its ob- 
servations; if observations can be 
made beneficial, there is no more 
objection than by saving lives by 
making known any philosophical in- 
vention; the only difference is, that 
one salvation is temporary, and the 
other, if effected, eternal. Nor can 
it be censurable to detect and discuss 
the component parts of private or 
domestic vice, which, if carried to 
a certain completion, may swell into 
an universal, and thereby a public 
evil. The wound of the serpeut, be- 
ing inflicted in secret, dves not dis- 
arm the poison ; but * by being shewn 
in open,” it admits the possibility of 
timely cure. In these cases, physical, 
and metaphysical, detection itself is 
medicinal. 

Politics will not be even alluded to; 
they form a science insulated from 
morality; but with this creditable 
reservation, that, professedly, it ad- 
inits of nothing immoral into its in- 
tricate texture. It is ascience to act 
parts on the unlimited expanse of a 
too real theatre, in real characters, 
too often the living actors in wnfeigued 
tragedy; which confines the tears to 
the performers, who weep with sin- 
cerity, although they “ conducti plo- 
rant io funere.” 

Professions will be only hinted at, 
when a hint can be practically useful. 
Professions consist of persons quali- 
fied by mental means, or urged by 
circumstances, to pursue their re- 
spective avocations. Either from 
exalted mind, or excluding employ- 
ment, they are indisposed to furnish 
materials for moral censure. 

Thus far, the Author has, with li- 
initations, undertaken to investigate 
the specific difference of the virtues 
and vices which he will attempt to 
arrange and analyse. The characters 
of this attempt will consist merely of 
the good and the bad. The latter, we 
hope, will be converted, and, at the 
pure source, recovered by salutary 
repentance ; the former will naturally, 
with pleasure and healthy gratitude, 
recognise their natal feature, namely, 


imboru virtue, the gift of God; both 
we 

















we trust will, sooner or later, view 
their own reflected better selves, and, 
with satisfaction, leave, if they cau, 
the delineating reflection, 

** Tecum discedet, si tu discedere possis.”’ 

——_——_— 

On the Extension of the Lent Assize 
to the Northern Counties of England. 

Mr. Urzan, Feb. 12. 
A PROPOSITION having beea 

suggested for Parliamentary 
attention, to relieve the Northero 
Counties from the inconveniences of 
their having only one Assize, by ex- 
tending to them the Commissions in 
Lent; it may not be uninteresting to 
your Readers, to take a brief review 
of the origin of the Circuits of the 
Judges, and to place before them a 
few of the inconveniences incidental 
to the delay of one whole year before 
their local concerns can be brought 
into judicial notice before either a 
civil or criminal tribunal, superior, 
in order, to their customary quarter- 
sessions or inferior courts. 

The history of the Court of Jus- 
tices of Assize and Nisi Prius origi- 
vates in the grand basis of English 
jurisprudence, Magna Charta; and 
the Writ of Assize is the title from 
which the Justices take their legal 
designation, established for the expe- 
dition of justice, and ousting of delays. 
Glan. 18, 32; Bract. 4, 164; Brit. 
106, b. 112; Mirror, 2. s. 153 Co. 
Inst. 4, 158. 

Previous to Magna Charta the As- 
sizes at Common Law were not other- 
wise taken than in Bank, or before 
Justices in Eyre; and this was a great 
delay to the plaintiff, and a great 
molestation and vexation of the Re- 
— of Assize; to remedy which 
evil, the sixth article declares, ‘* Ut 
communia placita non sequantur cu- 
riam, &c. that Common Pleas shall 
not follow the King’s Court, but 
shall be holden in some certain place ; 
and that recognitions be taken in 
their proper Counties, and after this 
manner; viz. that the King shall send 
two Justices four times a year, who, 
together with four Knights of the 
same Shire, chosen by the Shire, shall 
take Assizes of novel disseisin, mort 
d’ancester, and darrien presentment ; 
nor shall any be summoned hereunto 
but the jurors and the two parties.” 

But the Statute of Magna Charta, 
9 Hen. III. c. 12, enacts, “ Ut re- 

Gent. Mac. February, 1818. 
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cogniliones de nova disseisina et de 
morte antecessoris non capiantur 
nisi in suis comitatibus et hoc modo, 
&c. that Assizes should not be taken 
but in the Shires, and after this man- 
ner: if we be out of this Realm, our 
Chief Justicers shall send our Jus- 
ticers through every County once in 
the year, which, with the Knights of 
the Shires, shall take the said Assizes 
in those Counties.” 

This Statute was enforced and 
amended in the following Reign by 13 
Edw. I. c. 30, which limited the As- 
sizes to thrice in the year at the most 
—the first between the Quinzine of St. 
John Baptist and the Gule of August; 
and the second time between the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross and the Utas of St. Michael; 
and the third time between the feast 
of the Epiphany and the Purification. 

The subsequent Statute of 6 Ric. 1. 
st. 1, c. 5. ordained, that these Justices 
should hold their Sessions in principal 
towns; and 8 R. Il. c. 2, enacted, 
that none should be Justice in his 
own County, which was construed to 
mean that in which he was born and 
inhabits; (but by a late Statute of 49 
Geo. Ill. c. 91, a Judge is allowed to 
hold pleas in such County;) and 2 
R. Il. c. 11, delegated to the Chan- 
cellor and Justices the power of ap- 
pointing the places where Assizes 
shall be held. 

And by 18 Eliz. c. 12, Issues in 
the three Courts of Common Law at 
Westminster are directed to be tried 
at Nisi Prius for Middlesex, by the 
two Chief Justices or Chief Baron, 
or in their absences two other Jus- 
tices or Barons of those Courts, within 
the Term, or four days afterwards ; 
and a transcript of the Record is to 
be sent to them. 

2 Edw. III. who held his Parlia- 
ment at York, c. 16, and 4 Edw. 
III. c. 2, and 14 Edw. Ill. c. 16, 
enacted, that Nisi Prius may be 
taken in every plea, real and per- 
sonal, before two, so that one be 
Justice of one of the Benches, or the 
Chief Baron, or Serjeant sworn, with- 
out any — where the plea de- 
pended ; this is the practice at 
this day. 

The writ by which the cause is car- 
ried down to trial is called Nisi Prius, 
but was originally Si Prius, if the 
Justices shall first come ; but the _ 

ern 
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dern practitioners have rendered it 
conformable to the fact, of distrain- 
ing the jurors for default of attend- 
ance at the next return, unless the 
Justices shall first come. 

These references to the most an- 
tient and high authorities are suffi- 
cient to shew how careful our proge- 
nitors were, to found a system of juris- 
prudence that embraces the liberty 
and rights of their dependants as well 
as of themselves; and they have left 
these records of their juridical wis- 
dom as sacred deposits, upon the 
broad basis of which may be engrafted 
useful and beautiful columns, that 
shall support the polished entabla- 
ture of British Justice, and hand it 
down without fear of dissolution to 
the latest posterity. These trials at 
Nisi Prius are always had in the 
County where the Venue is laid in the 
record, or where the act or crime is 
charged to have been committed; ex- 
cept in such cases as _ afford a sus- 
~~ that an impartial trial cannot 

e had, in which cases the trial is 
held in the adjoining English County, 
and likewise where the cause origi- 
nates in a County Palatine, wherein 
the Justices have no jurisdiction, be- 
cause the King’s Writ does not run 
therein. 12 Mod. 313; 1 T. Rep. 
368 ; 2 Tidd. 734. 

These Judges of Assize were insti- 
tuted in imitation of the antient Jus- 
tices in Eyre, who were appointed in 22 
Hen. Il. with a delegated and subordi- 
nate power from the courts of the great 
Aula Regia, and who made their Cir- 
cuit once in seven years through all 
the Counties. The increase of popu- 
lation and of property rendered these 
Circuits too far distant from each 
other, and therefore gave place to the 
present practice of holding Assize 
twice a year, in the Summer vacation, 
and during the recess of Lent. 

Respecting the latter it is to be re- 
marked, that the union of the Ec- 
clesiastical with the Civil Constitution 
is io this regulation apparent; for it 
appears by the Statute of 3 Edw. f. 
c. 51, A.D. 1275, that, at the King’s 
request, the Bishops consented, on the 
ground that “ it is charity to do right 
unto all men at all times, when need 
shall be,” that the Assize should be 
taken im Advent, Septuagesima, and 
Lent. And the reason for the neces- 
sity of this Act was, that the Canon 
Law of Holy Church forbade, on pain 
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of excommunication, that from Sep- 
tuagesima until eight days after Eas- 
ter, and from the begianing of Ad- 
vent until eight days after the Epi- 
phany, or in the days of the four 
times, i. ¢. the Ember days appointed 
for public fasts, or in the days of the 
great Litanies, or in Rogation or 
Gaage Days, or in the week of Pen- 
tecost, or inthe time of harvest (arvi 
vestis), or of vintage, which conti- 
nued from St. Margaret, 13 July, 
until 15 days after St. Michael, or im 
the solemn feasts of the Acts of Saints, 
—no man should be sworn upon the 
holy Evangelists, nor any secular 
plea be holden; but that all these 
times be given for prayer to God, and 
to appease debate, and to accord 
them that be at discord, and to ga- 
ther the fruits of the earth whereof 
the people may live, which were 
works of piety and charity. See 
Britton, c. 53, who was then Bishop 
of Hereford; and Lord Coke says he 
was expert in the Common and Canon 
Law, and a Judge of the Realm also. 

Before the Statute 32 Hen. VIII. 
Trinity Term extended into the time 
of harvest, and included the day of 
the Nativity of Jobn the Baptist; it 
was therefore limited, so as to exclude 
thatday. 2 Co. Lit. 264. 

But, that I may not unsparingly 
pursue a thirst for antiquity too far, 
it may be proper, before | advert to 
the more extensive concerns of mo- 
dern times, to say, that it is here ap- 
parent that the great care whieh was 
originally taken to render justice in 
all parts of the Realm by the Coun- 
try Assizes, requires at this era a 
more extended provision ; and as the 
subject is expected to occupy part of 
the attention: of the Legislature dur- 
ing the present Session, it must be in- 
teresting to the publick to consider a 
few professional reasons for the ex- 
tension of the Circuits tothe Northern 
Counties during the Lent Assize. 

At present it is the practice for the 
Judges to hold their Assize, in Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Newcastle, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire, only inthe summer recess; and 
it has been suggested that there is not 
space of time sufficient in Lent to ex- 
tend them so far. First, asto the time, 
I do not recollect that more than six 
weeks were ever occupied in the whole 
journey of the Summer Assize; for 
the Commission must necessarily be 

previ- 
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previously published, in order that 
parties, wituesses, sheriffs, juries, &c. 
should have due notice ; therefore, if 
the Assize in any town should pre- 
sent an extraordinary pressure of busi- 
ness, that Assize is adjourned until 
the next; but, to avoid any such de- 
lay, both Courts have sometimes sat 
at early and late hours. Lf then six 
weeks are for the most part sufficient 
to comprise their labours, we may 
turn to the present year as exemplary 
of as early an Easter as possible; and 
we find that from the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, the last day of Hilary Term, 
till the 8th of April, the first day of 
Easter Term, there are very nearly 
two months; a time equally sufficient 
for the proposed extension. 

I shall therefore proceed to state 
some of the iaconveniences which 
arise to the parties whose questions 
are at issue, or to some of the crimi- 
nals who are committed for offences 
to be tried in the abovementioned 
Northern Counties, by reason of the 
Northern Circuit not reaching those 
parts in Lent. 

In Cases of ejectment, where a dis- 
puted title to estates is in question, 
in actions of account, and in any 
other litigated subject of importance, 
where a trial has taken place in ei- 
ther of those Counties in the month 
of August, if the plaintiff is non- 
suited; if either party apply within 
the first four days of the following 
Michaelmas Term in November for 
a new trial, the delay of a whole 
year must necessarily take place be- 
fore the new trial can be had, and 
thence to the following Michaelmas 
Term before the final judgment can 
be entered, and the damages re- 
covered; and the further odious de- 
Jay by a Writ of Error may retard the 
execution of the judgment for three 
more terms, or nearly three quarters 
of another year. In cases which are 
or might be submitted to reference or 
arbitration, and where very long and 
complex accompts form the seed of 
contention, regard will always be had 
by the accounting party, in conceding 
terms to the delay, which the Law 
would allow him, if he preferred the 
regular course of Law. 

uring this delay, the estate in liti- 
gation loses its value, its cultivation, 
its needful repairs; its tenants do nei- 
ther pay rent, nor lay it by; its timber 
probably spoils, its underwood and 
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the other produce of the perhaps de- 
serted lands are not fam to mar- 
ket; and the ultimate costs swallow up 
great part of the object of recovery. 

In Mercantile Cases the delay is 
long enough to admit of bankruptcy, 
hy the non-payment on one side, or 
by the non-receiving on the other. 
And io Cases where any act is depend- 
ing upon the determination of the 
issue, as the sailing of a ship, con- 
tinuing to work a colliery, &c. &c. it 
is scarcely possible to calculate the 
evils whieh ensue upon the delay of 
another year, to that which has al- 
ready been occupied in the legal pro- 
cess necessary to bring the cause to 
its first trial. All which mischiefs will 
be spared, in a great degree, by re- 
ducing the delay to at least one half 
of the time stated, by establishing a 
Lent Circuit in those Counties. 

But the case is of yet more urgent 
necessity where parties are to be 
brought to trial for criminal offences, 
their situation is hard enough where 
there are two Assizes within the year, 
for then they may chance to lie vearly 
six months in prison before their pro- 
secution can be heard. Ip the above 
Northern Counties this period of de- 
lay is doubled; and it is easy to re- 
count the miseries of a prison, the 
loss of all means of re-establishment, 
perhaps the death of witnesses, the 
habits of prison idleness, the corrupt 
communication of more profligate 
associates, the distraction of anxious 
fear and doubt, and the total be- 
reavement of all domestic comfort, 
and of all public confidence. Even an 
acquittal, after a year’s imprisonment, 
must be accompanied with ruin, and 
perhaps famine; and the discharge 
of that map proves worse than his 
captivity. 

It is one of the principles of the 
British Law, except at the times when 
the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, 
that every man should be brought to 
trial as speedily as possible. The 
Legislature will, therefore, nv doubt, 
on this priociple visit the Northern 
Counties (now become populous as 
well by increasing commerce as by 
their local mines, by the shipping in 
their great rivers, and by some ex- 
tensive manufactories,) with thatcon- 
sideration which shall place them- 
selves and their concerns upon a foot- 
ing equal to the other Counties of the 
Realm; and thus enable them to en- 
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joy the same ready means of appeal 
to the Laws of their Country. I con- 
ceive that on this measure depends 
their prosperity, as well as personal 
advantage; and the diffusion of that 
essential equality of right, which is 
the energy of our legal jurisprudence, 
affording to every subject a claim for 
protection, and placing him upon a 
footing of public security. A. H. 


———— 


‘It may likewise be an argument of 
farther hope, that some of the things 
alreacy discovered are such as, before 
their discovery, did not enter into 
men’s minds even to suspect; so that 
any one would have despised them as 
impossibilities, For it ie an usual 
way wth mankind to form conjec- 
tures of new things, according to the 
example of old ones, and according 
to the opinion thence preconceived 
and entertained, which is a very fal- 
lacious manner of judging ; for many 
particulars derived from the fountains, 
or origins of things, do not flow in 
the common channels.” 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 13. 

4. moral and political advan- 

tages that have been acquired in 
the progress of knowledge, might be 
expected to cure mankind of their 
disbeliefin the probability of future 
improvement; that, as we have seen 

@ spirit of persecution which could 

only be satiated with the blood of its 

victim dissipated ina more enlightened 
age, we might reasonably hope that 

a still further advancement would ex- 

el the last remains of bigotry and 
intolerance ; and so far from a differ- 
ence in religious opinion creating one 
uncharitable sentiment, the free and 
unrestrained exercise of Christian be- 
nevolence must ultimately obtain. 

“One thing is certain, that the 
greatest of all obstacles to the improve- 
ment of the world is that prevailing 
belief of its improbability, which damps 
the exertions of so many individuals ; 
and that, in proportion as the centrary 

‘opinion becomes general, it realizes the 

event which it leads us to anticipate. 

Surely, if any thing can have a tendency 

to call forth in the public service the 

exertions of individuals, it must be an 
idea of the magnitude of that work in 
which they are conspiring, and a belief 
of the permanence of those benefits 
which they confer on mankind by every 
attempt to inform and to enlighten 
them. As in antient Rome, therefore, 
it was regarded as the mark of a good 
citizen, never to despair of the for- 


tunes of the Republick ; so the good ci- 
tizen of the world, whatever may be the 
political aspect of his own times, will 
never despair of the fortunes of the hu- 
man race; but will act upon the con- 
viction, that prejudice, slavery, and 
corruption, must gradually give way to 
truth, liberty, and virtue; and that, in 
the moral world, as well as in the mate- 
rial, the farther our observations ex- 
tend, and the longer they are continued, 
the more we shall perceive of order and 
of benevolent design in the universe*.” 
Many withhold their assistance in 
carrying into practice the principles 
of the ** New View,” from an appre- 
hension that the existing state of so- 
ciety is a dispensation of Providence 
not to be altered by human exertion. 
This life, they justly observe, is a 
probationary state, where adversity 
and prosperity afford a test of obe- 
dience in the exercise or neglect of 
the respective virtues of resignation 
to the divine will, and of benevolence 
to our fellow-creatures ; that wars 
and tumults, private animosities, and 
misery, have always prevailed, and 
are found in Sacred History. Would 
it not become us rather to obey the 
commands of the Deity, than thus to 
ascribe to His laws the imperfections 
of human institutions? The same 
volume that contains the history 
** Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit [taste 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
Brought death into the world, and all 
our woe ;” 
has also announced “ Recovered Pa- 
radise to all Mankind,” has recorded 
the sufferings and atonement of a Re- 
deemer, who has opened to us the 
prospect of “* Happy fields where joy 
for ever dwells;” and instructed us 
in the conditions which can alone en- 
title us to this bright inheritance— 


“ By doing the will of our Father, 
who is in Heaven.” 

“Then shall they beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

It would not be esteemed a mark 
of prudence to reject the advice of a 
Physician who prescribed a regimen 
that prevented bodily disease, be- 
cause it would supersede the use of 
those healing medicines a beneficent 
Creator has sent to our relief. Chris- 
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tianity not only remedies evils result- 
ing from the most disordered state of 
society, but has enabled us to lay 
the foundation of a community, in 
which a recurrence of those evils may 
be prevented ; for, whether Mr. Owen 
will acknowledge it or not, he is in- 
debted to our Religion for the most 
valuable principles in his combina- 
tion. Nor can it be objected that 
his Plan attempts to subdue vice, and 
to animate virtue, without the aid 
of Religion ; it is, in truth, the off- 
spring of Christianity; and, unless 
Legislators in exercising the func- 
tions of their office can be justified 
in rejecting Christian motives, or a 
Government, which is professedly a 
union of Church and State, is to for- 
get its sacred duties, such political 
arrangements will be formed as can 
best support the most important in- 
terests of mankind. Survey society 


in its present form, and how many 
instances do we behold of the sacrifice 
of right principles in compliance with 
its rules. 

Present Society 
virtually encourages 
Avarice, ? 


Religton 
enjoins 
Gambling, - - Contentment. 
Lotteries, § 

Ebriety, 

Public = 
Revenge, 
Duelling, } 
Ambition, - 
Pride, - 
Envy, - 
Servility, - 
Duplicity, - 
Seltishness, Benevolence. 
War, - - Peace. 

These are but a few in the long ca- 
talogue of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in which we are involved be- 
tween our religious professions and 
the feelings naturally arising out of 
our present system. There is not a 
single virtue inculcated by Religion, 
the practice of which is not greatly 

romoted by the judicious mode of 
instruction, and the ceconomical ar- 
rangements, in the “ New View of 
Society.” That which Christianity 
declares we ought to be, a due atten- 
tion to the philosophy of the mind 
will assure us we can be. Christianity 
and true Philosophy, far from op- 
posing, mutually reflect each other; 
the former teaching us how its bene- 
volent purposes are forwarded, and 


Temperance. 


Forgiveness of 
lujuries. 
Meekuess. 
Humility. 
Charity, 
Truth. 
Candour. 
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exalted ideas of the Deity are ac- 
quired, by philosophical attainments ; 
and the latter instructing us how 
much, from the narrow limitation of 
our faculties, we stand in need of a 
Divine Revelation; and how admi- 
rably the morality of the Gospel is 
adapted to the nature of man, both 
in his individual and social capacity. 
“ Say, why was man soeminently rais’d 
Amid the vast creation ; why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his pier- 
cing eye [frame ; 
With thoughts beyond the limit of bis 
But that the Omnipotent might send 
him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his 
breast.” AKENSIDE. 

In possession of the accumulated 
stores of antient wisdom, the disco- 
veries of modern Science, aud aided 
by the divine illuminations of the 
Gospel, why, it may be asked, have 
we hitherto failed in erecting a last- 
ing fabrick of buman happiness? 
Must we yield to those who maintain 
there is an invincible depravity in hu- 
man nature, which will tor ever mock 
the efforts of moral and political phi- 
losophy ; or shall we prove that ina 
misapplication alone of these valuable 
materials will be found the sources 
of all our perplexities? Lycurgus, I 
believe, is the only Lawgiver who 
has assumed, in its full extent, as the 
basis of Legislation, the principle 
that “Man has not the formation of 
his own character.” 

“Inthis melancholy state of things 
one might be apt to despair both of the 
understanding left to itself, and of all 
fortuitous helps ; as of a state irreme- 
diable by the utmost efforts of human 
genius, or the often-repeated chance of 
trial. The only clue and method is, to 
begin all anew, and direct our steps in 
a certain order, from the very first per- 
ceptions of the senses *.” 

In observing the various forms 
which vice assumes, how obvious is 
the truth, that, as we descend in the 
scale of mental acquirement, and in 
the gradations of life, the enormity 
of crime increases; and that those 
deeds of barbarity which have of late 
so frequently stained the columns of 
our journals have been perpetrated 


* Lord Bacon. 
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by those only who are most ignorant 
and most destitute. The middling 
and higher classes would pot be ex- 
empt from crimes no less atrocious, 
if they were not to be attributed 
chiefly to external causes; and until 
education and the circumstances of 
society (equally the provioce of Reli- 
gion to direct) shall be made to con- 
spire to one end, mankind at 4 
will not, to any practical purpose, be 
convinced that their duty and their 
happiness are the same. 


Yours, &c. CHRISTIANUS. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 16. 


as HRISTIANUS” has honoured 
my Letter on the subject of 
Mr. Owen’s plan with so much notice, 
that I hope you will kindly allow me 
an opportunity of saying a few words 
in justification of myself; and in or- 
der to convince your Correspondent 
that I am not “ reluctant to relin- 
quish prejudices,” nor quite so * hasty” 
in deciding upon the merit or deme- 
rit of any project which has for its 
object the promotion of public good, 
as he 1s disposed to imagine. ** Chris- 
tianus,” in the spirit of the character 
which he has assumed, would have 
done well to avoid the very error of 
which he complains, and I think un- 
justly complains: —he might then 
have spared both deprecation and 
imprecation. He would then have 
coolly considered the influence which 
every consistent friend of true Re- 
ligion and of Christian charity must 
have had produced on his mind, by 
the unguarded decisive tone in 
which Mr. Owen is reported, in 
the account of his Speech on a late 
occasion, to have denounced the er- 
rors of a system which Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire, and Tom Paine, with varied 
owers and varied means, equally af- 
ected to undervalue. He would then 
have thought it not altogether in- 
consistent with the character of a 
servant of the Protestant Church, to 
condemn all attempts at innovation, 
under how specious soever a name, 
whether of reform, or improvement, 
or philosophy, or analysis, which was 
professedly cionlineell in direct o 


position to those sound and well- 
founded principles of reason and or- 
thodoxy on which rests the chief cor- 
ner-stone of the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment of these Realms :—an Estab- 
lishment which, I venture to tell 





“* Christianus,”’ bears incontestable 
marks of its excellency, no less in the 
means which it affords of cultivating 
religion, good morals, and learning, 
than of diffusing the incalculable be- 
nefits of these attainments to every 
description of persons who desire to 
improve in knowledge and in piety. 
“ Christianus” himself seems a little 
hasty in an assertion at the beginning 
of his Letter, which, when examined 
with the patience which he recom- 
mends, will fail to produce that con- 
viction in the minds of others which 
he has anticipated. He is pleased to 
say that “it is universally admitted 
that the sufferings, privations, and con- 
sequent vices, of the poorer classes, 
were never exceeded ;” and on this 
assumption founds his notion of “ ra- 
dical defect hitherto undiscovered.” 
Now, Mr. Urban, even if the fact 
were so, that conclusion by no means 
necessarily follows: but I deny both 
the fact, and the conclusion. It is 
not universally admitted, nor do I 
believe that any sober man will se- 
riously contend, that the sufferings or 
privations, or even the vices conse- 
quent upon sufferings and privations, 
amongst the lower classes, are at pre- 
sent in any degree equal to the mi- 
serable condition of the same order 
of society at many periods of oar 
history, even since civilization and 
culture have raised us very conside- 
rably in the scale of rational exist- 
ence. In food and raiment, in the 
various descriptions of domestic eom- 
fort, in the enjoyment of personal |i- 
berty, and of the intercourses of so- 
ciety, in the facility of attaining 
knowledge, in the possession of it, 
in the unmolested enjoyment of se- 
curity from wrong and from oppres- 
sion, in the culture of the moral vir- 
tues, in the benefit and the blessings 
of religious instruction, the very 
meanest of our fellow-subjects have 
an enviable superiority over millions 
of their fellow mortals, and over thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of those 
who have preceded them as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, amongst 
the earlier inhabitants of their own 
country —and even of those who at a 
period not very remote might be fairly 
cited as examples of suffering and of 
misery, when war and famine combined 
their dreadful influence to afflict them. 
But it is this cant of candour and of 
commiseration,which Reformists have 
always 
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always made introductory of their 
schemes ;—from the days of Absalom, 
who *“ stood beside the way in the 
gate,” and intimated to those who 
came for judgment, that “ there was 
no man deputed to hearthem,” adding, 
in the true tone of a Reformist, ** Oh 
that | were made Judge in the land, 
that every man which hath any suit 
or cause might come unto me, and I 
woucp do him justice!” to the days 
of the celebrated Philanthropists of 
Spa Fields and the Borough of South- 
wark. And it is really lamentable to 
find humane and benevolent persons 
so inconsiderate, as to adopt similar 
methods of attracting notice to their 
schemes :—by trumpeting forth grie- 
vances which are not felt, and aggra- 
vating feelings, which, if undisturbed, 
would find an effectual remedy in the 
lenient hand of Time.—** Christianus” 
must excuse me if I am not better 
satisfied with his logick in another 
paragraph, in which he quotes Mr. 
Owen’s Answer to an Address of 
Congratulation as an ** unequivocal 
demonstration of sincerity.” I am 
not disposed to doubt, nor is it my 
business to attempt to disprove, Mr. 
Owen’s good intention; but really, 
Mr. Urban, it requires the patience 
of Christianus himself, to rest satisfied 
with such a flimsy proof, that the de- 
sign in view may not be mischievous 
in the extreme! I do not presume to 
assert that it be so; but, whea Mr. 
Owen and Christianus are so conde- 
sceuding as to tell us that under the 
wy proposed we are to be left in 
ull possession of our “‘ faith and wor- 
ship"— the one uncontroulable by 
human authority, and the other hap- 
pily secured to us by the Laws and 
Constitution of our Country,—they 
remind me of an old lady with a large 
fortune, who, when importuned to 
consent to a very unequal match, 
asked her admirer what he proposed to 
settle upon her? —** Your own fortune, 
dearest Madam,” was the reply; and 
her rejoinder, equally laconic, — 
“ That is mine already!” 
Yours, &c. EccLesiasticus. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 17. 
HE last Number of “ The Jour- 
nal of Science and the Arts” 
contains an interesting paper, from the 
pen of Mr. Brande, on the Deterio- 
ration of the Climate of this Coun- 
try; a subject on which we all take 
frequent occasion to complain. Whe- 
4 


Mr. Owen’s Plan.— Climate of Great Britain. 
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ther we are about to be re-visited by 
those genial gales and warmer suns 
which cheered the days of our ances- 
tors, we will not predict, lest we be 
disappointed ; but, if the accounts be 
true which have been received from 
the Northward, we may safely con- 
clude that some convulsions in Nature 
have detached those masses of ice, 
the accumulation of ages, which has 
wrought so unfortunate a change in 
our climate. F.F. 


“That for several centuries past,”” says 
Mr. Brande, “ the Climate of England 
has undergone a very material change for 
the worse, appears demonstrated by the 
most irresistible historical evidence; nor 
can there indeed be a doubt, that the 
Springs are now later and the Summers 
shorter; and that those seasons are 
colder and more bumid than they were 
in the youthful days of many persons, 
and those not very aged, who are now 
alive. We learn from our old Chronicles 
that the grape has formerly been culti- 
vated in England for the manufacture 
of wine ; but we now know that, even 
with much care and attention, it can 
scarcely be brought to ripen a scanty 
crop, under walls exposed to the sun, 
sheltered from cold wind, and in every 
respect in the most favourable aspect ; 
and it would be folly to attempt its 
growth in the method of a vineyard as 
a standard. Of this real luxury of more 
genial climes we have so long been 
deprived, that we trouble ourselves little 
about those golden days, when Bacchus 
smiled upon our hills. But what may 
be considered as coming more home to 
the b ss and b of the present 
generation is, that Pomona is about 
to desert our orchards; and that on 
ground where the clustering vine once 
flourished, the apple has of late years 
scarcely ripened. Indeed we are in- 
formed upon good authority, that it is 
now sixteen years since the orchards 
have afforded a plentiful crop. It is 
really melancholy to think that, at no 
very remote peried, our posterity may 
in all probability be in the same situa- 
tion in regard to cyder, that we are now 
placed in in respect to wine; when the 
apple-tree, like the vine, will only af- 
ford a penurious supply of sour fruits, 
and will be cultivated in forcing-houses 
to supply the tables of the rich. 

*“ Lest, however, we should be set 
down amongst the screech-owls of man- 
kind, whose race, we are sorry to say, 
shews no symptoms of extinction, and 
who make it their business ‘ to lessen 
the little comforts, and shorten the 
short pleasures of our condition, by 
painful remembrances of the past, or 

meian- 
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melancholy prognostics of the future ;’ 
we shall now beg leave to give a few 
facts connected with this change of eli- 
mate, which may, perhaps, throw a 
little light upon the subject, and tend to 
exhibit the cause of those effects which 
we have just deplored. 

‘It is demonstrable that in the 
Northern parts of our Hemisphere the 
mean annual temperature is on the de- 
cline ; and on recurring to the accounts 
of modern travellers it appears, that in 
mountainous parts of Europe the accu- 
mulation of ice and snow is very sensi- 
bly increasing. This is perhaps parti- 
eularly the case, and easily observable, 
in the vicinity of Mount Blanc; and the 
Glaciers, which, descending from the 
summits of that and the adjoining peaks, 
invade the adjacent valley of Chamou- 
ney, are making such progress as to 
threaten, at no very remote peried, to 
render the heart of that district inac- 
cessible to the traveller. In a recent 
number of the ‘ Bibliotheque des Sciences 
et des Arts,’ Professor Pictet informs 
us, that the Glacier des Bossons has 
very lately advanced 50 feet, much to 
the dismay of the neighbouring villagers. 

But, if we resort to more Northern 
elimes, we shall find yet more alarming 
evidence of the great increase of snow and 
ice; and of this the history of Green- 
land furnishes, perhaps, the most re- 
markable facts upon record. We know 


that this country, which was probably: 


first peopled by Europeans from Iceland, 
received its name from its verdant ap- 
pearance ; and that the original colony 
eontinued to prosper, and to carry on 
an extensive commerce with Norway, 
until the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, since which period all communi- 
cation with East Greenland has ceased ; 
and what was once known respecting it 
is almost buried in oblivion. Since that 
period too, the East coast of Greenland, 
which once was perfectly accessible, has 
become blockaded by an immense col- 
lection of ice; so that within these few 
months no vessels could approach near 
enough even to see land in that direction. 

(Here follow quotations from Fabricius, 
furnishing satisfactory proof of the great 
increase of the inland ice of Greenland.] 

** From this and other evidence which 
might be adduced, it is clear that the 
quantity of ice in the Northern regions 
has undergone a very considerable and 
even rapid increase ; and we are of opi- 
nion, that this circumstance is sufficient 
to account for that deterioration of our 
climate which we set out with deplor- 


ing, and which, if the same causes eon- 
tinue to act, is equally threatened to 
oor at present more fortunate neigh- 
bours upon the Continent of Europe *. 

«It now becomes a question, whe- 
ther there are any hopes of amendment; 
whether matters may not take a turn 
the other way; and whether, by the 
gradual breaking up of the ice, the cli- 
mate of this part of Europe may not re- 
gain its former state. In favour of this 
idea, it seems in the first place highly 
improbable, from what we know of the 
beneficent adjustments of Nature, that 
there should be no remedy or compen- 
sation provided for so great an evil; 
but, secondly, it seems that, within the 
last year, a very notable relaxation of 
the cold has actually taken place. East 
Greenland, as we have before mentioned, 
has not only been inaccessible, hut even 
invisible, for a long period; but last 
year it was observed by one of the 
whalers, that the ice had there suffered 
a most astonishing decrease—that about 
2000 square leagues had disappeared, 
and that land was again visible. We 
learn too from Copenhagen, that intel- 
ligence was there received in August 
last, that the ice, which from time im- 
memorial had interrupted the commu- 
nication with East Greenland, had va- 
nished. It is further probable, that the 
process of thawing is going en to yet a 
greater extent further North; fur the ice 
islands met with in the Atlantic are al- 
lost entirely conveyed thither by the 
Southern current which constantly runs 
in Davis’s Strait; and they were last 
year much more numerous than usual— 
many, and large ones, were even seen 
in 42 degrees South latitude, in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1816; and we 
think it by no means improbable that 
the extreme chillness of that season 
may in great measure be referred 
to these visitors from the North; for 
the South-west winds could not but 
have been chilled by passing over these 
frozen masses. We think there is one 
other remark worth recording, though 
we would not be understood to lay any 
stress upon its reference to, or connexion 
with, the more propitious state of the 
weather that we now look for—it is, 
that at the very time we heard of the 
thawing of the Northern ice, and a con- 
sequent probability of the return of 
those regions to their former state, the 
Westward variation of the Magnetic 
Needle began to decline; and it is al- 
ready retrograded some degrees towards 
due North.” 





* From America, too, we learn that, in consequence of the coldness of the sea- 
sons, Indian corn will no longer ripen in New England; and that the farmers have 
consequently taken to the cultivation of wheat, which has succeeded so well, as 


to render it likely to supersede maize.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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18. I. The Poems of William Herbert, 
Earlof Pembroke, K. G. and Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard. The Second Edition. 
Reprinted from the First Edition of 
1660. London. Triphook. 12mo, 

ll, Fair Virtue, the Mistress of Philarete. 
By George Wither, Gent. A New 
Edition. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1622. London. Triphook. 12mo. 

EVIEWS are apt to deal most 

in that very kind of information 

of which the publick stands least in 
need. Books of large circulation, 
which may be seen in every book- 
seller’s shop, and every circulating 
library, require not to be pointed 
out even to the most remote and se- 
cluded Readers of the Kingdom. It 
is otherwise with works of a small 
impression, and adapted only to a se- 
Ject and curious class of Literati. 
Many of these, who may not be oc- 
casional frequenters of the Metropo- 
lis, nor in correspondence with those 
of congenial pursuits, require the 
aid of some publication of general 
sale, to convey to them intelligence of 
what is going forward in these com- 
paratively private departments. 

It is pot at present our intention to 

balance the arguments for and against 
popularity and general interest, as the 
only sound criterions of merit. But 
it may be observed, that it is quite 
clear that some things may be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of readers, 
because it may require a greater de- 
gree of mental cultivation, or a 
higher refinement of feeling, to re- 
lish them, than any but a favoured 
few possess. The active calls of life, 
the cares and necessities of self-inte- 
rest, the more intense pressure of 
resent and surrounding objects, al- 
ow no leisure for the mass of man- 
kind to give their labour or their at- 
tention to the investigation of long- 
past characters or occurrences; or so 
to discipline their intellectual facul- 
ties to abstract merit, as to enable 
them to derive a pleasure from the 
expression of thoughts and images, 
when they want the temporary and 
factitious attraction of existing cir- 
cumstances. 

So little can common minds range 
beyond the familiar forms of Jan- 
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guage, that with them an obsolete 
phraseology is a proof of intellectual 
weakness. They smile with sarcastic 
scepticism at the beauty of any lite- 
rary composition not of their own 
day. They believe our ancestors to 
have been, in truth, little more than 
drivelers; and that to attempt to 
find charms in the relics of their ge- 
nius is nothing but whim, and preju- 
dice, and bigotry. 

Wiriiam Hersert, Eare oF Pem- 
BROKE, the nephew of Sir Philip Syd- 
bey, is a man whose character has 
been drawn in such striking and beau- 
tiful colours by Lord Clarendon, not 
only for moral and social qualities of 
the most amiable and affecting cast, 
but for brilliant gifts and acquire- 
ments of intellect, that he who has 
felt no curiosity to become acquainted 
with the fruits of those high capaci- 
ties which the virtuous and enlightened 
Historian has recorded, may be su» 
pected of a dullness and an apathy 
not creditable either to his head or 
his heart. 

Hitherto there has been no oppor- 
tunity to gratify that curiosity. The 
noble Poet died early in the reign of 
King Charles 1.; and for thirty years 
his poetical blossoms survived only in 
the memories of his contemporaries. 
At the Restoration, Christiana, Coun- 
tess Dowager of Devonshire, the 
daughter of Lord Bruce, who, it 
seems, had been a sort of poetical 
idol of Lord Pembroke, opened her 
common-place book, in which she 
had fondly preserved many of these 
blossoms, to John Donne, the son of 
the celebrated Dean of St. Paul's; 
and this Editor, with her consent, 
gave them, in a little printed volume, 
tothe world. It is probable that the 
impression was very small; for scarce 
a copy bas passed through the bands 
of booksellers for generations: there 
is a copy in the British Museum, and 
another in Mr. Malone’s Collection. 

A new Edition of this little volume, 
consisting only of 100 copies, is that 
which we are now reviewing. The 
Editor is Sir Egerton Brydges, of 
whom, and whose pursuits and views, 
we shall say nothing, because we 
have said enough of him and them 

before. 
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before. The contents of the volume 
will speak for themselves to those 
who peruse it. Delicacy of fancy, 
sweetness of sentiment, vigour and 
originality of thought, and enchaat- 
ing elegance of expression, often dis- 
tinguish the pieces it contains. The 
parts which come from the pen of Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard are more close, 
subtle, and argumentative; Lord 
Pembroke’s are more flowery, pictu- 
resque, and poetical. The mind 
which amid the enfeebling luxuries 
of rank and wealth could cultivate 
powers adequate to such productions, 
must have been extraordinarily gifted, 
and disciplined with extraordinary 
care. We know the sort of false am- 
bition which the distinctions of a 
Court and the tide of fashionable pur- 
suits are apt to generate. He who 
can have flattery and subservience 
without the efforts of mental labour, 
is virtuous and elevated above ordi- 
nary example, if he do not listen to 
the-voice of the Syren, and repose 
himself upon the bed of ease and 
luxurious enjoyment. 

This Re-print is dedicated to Earl 
Spencer, K. G. in a poetical address, 
in which is a succession of allusions 
to the literary and historical lustre 
of his Lordship’s ancestors; and their 
union in one who had the immortal 
Sir William Joues for his tutor. 

Asto the Re-print of Wirner’s 
Vair Virtue, which is here joined in 
the same Review, because it is by 
the same Editor, in the same size and 
type, and of the same limited impres- 
sion, some remarks may neither be 
out of place, nor unacceptable. The 
Poem itself, though it largely par- 
takes of the usual fault of WitaerR — 
extreme diffuseness—is a most strik- 
ing proof, how little our language, as 
exhibited by the pens of those writers 
who were free from affectation, has 
changed since the reign of King James 
I.; almost every part of this long and 
most beautiful Poem is as little obso- 
lete in its diction as the compositions 
of yesterday. I[t isexquisitely elegant, 
flowing, and musical. Its naiveté 
of touching and virtuous sentiment, 
the purity of feeling which it de- 
scribes, and the justness and nicety 
with which it delineates the ideal 


picture, both mental and personal, 

of female excellence, with a copious- 

ness and chasteness of words scarcely 

ever equalled, will fill a reader of 
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taste and sensibility with delight and 
astonishment. 

All this praise of the despised old 
puritanical Poet, Geornce WirHer, 
will furnisty woader to the commen 
reader, labouring under the influence 
of vulgar prejudices. This luckless 
Bard lived in times when all the 
worst parts of his nature were called 
into play. An epoch of religious in- 
temperance, and insurrection and 
rebellion, brought forth all the ve- 
nom of his factious spirit. A sort of 
disposition to be discontented, and 
to complain and revile, appears to 
have been implanted in his disposi- 
tion. Having been called home from 
college when almost a boy to rural 
cares, which were ill suited to his 
temper and acquiremeuts, he broke 
from his father’s roof, and came to 
the Metropolis about 1611, with a 
scourge in his hand to lash the vices 
of the age. A corrupt Court and 
corrupt City afforded ample subjects 
for his rod. Powerful individuals 
felt the smart of his lash ; complaints 
were made of his licentious language; 
and he was imprisoned in the Mar- 
shalsea for his Satires, intituled 
** Abuses stript and whipt.” It mast 
be confessed that in these Satires 
there is much coarseness, exaggera- 
tion, and virulence ; and in the major 
part little, if any, poetical merit. 
To those who are studying the man- 
ners of the times, these pieces afford 
many curious illustrations, The out- 
line is, perhaps, generally not incor- 
rect; but the colours are over- 
wrought, unskilful, and vulgar. But 
the Poet’s other juvenilia are of a 
very dissimilar character; they are 
full of imagery, and romantic senti- 
ment, and pure and visionary virtue. 
The Bard seems as if he had two 
souls, and as if the ferment of poli- 
ticks and the throng of crowded cities 
changed his very nature. 

Contempt is a dreadful infliction ; 
if it touches but a hair it spreads con- 
tagiously over the whole persou. Me- 
rit cannot even wrestle with it; still 
less can it stop its progress. Wither, 
busy, factious, poor, perhaps rapa- 
cious, garrulous, boastful, and im- 
prudent, had probably made more 
enemies than friends, even in the days 
of his prosperity. 

When the Restoration took place, 
he became irrevocably the vietim of 
scorn; and the better effusions. = 
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his youthful spirit were coademned 
in one undistinguished mass with the 
voluminous trash produced by his 
political venom to the shops of pas- 
try-cooks and trunk-makers! The 
unsparing hand of Pope, in a subse- 
queat generation, confirmed the stig- 
ma affixed to the name of Wither; 
and the decree scewed irreversible 
till within these thirty years, when 
by the exertions of the late Mr. A. 
Dalrymple and others, a gradual 
change of opinion has been spreading. 

The Poem of “ Fair Virtue” proves 
that such a change is due to justice 
and good taste. We will only add 
that in this Poem appeared the fa- 
mous Song, 

** Shall 1, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman ’s fair?” 

In our Review of “ Davison’s 
Hihapsody” we mentioned the present 
Editor as a zealous reviver of our old 
Poetry. The Reader does not re- 
quire to be told what has been done 
in great collections of general noto- 
riety. A similar zeal added to the last 
publication of our body of National 
Poetry several obsolete authors, which 
had not hitherto been incorporated 
with them. Mr. A. Chalmers, whose 
extent of research, and elegance of 
taste, has seldom been equaled, added 
Gascoigne, Turberville, Warner, Lord 
Sterling, Drummond, Sir John Beau- 
mont, Habingdon, and many others, 
to the collections of his predecessors. 

We shall soon have to notice a 
Bibliographer in a different depart- 
ment, in the uncommonly splendid 
** Decameron” of Mr. Dibdin. 


19. British Monachism; or, Manners 
and Customs of the Monks and Nuns 
of England. By Thomas Dudley Fos- 
brooke, M.A. F. A. S. 

(Continued from p. 45.) 

HAVING concluded our remarks 
upon the Philosophical part of Mr. 
Fosbrooke’s Work, we now proceed 
to the Archeological and Historical 
matter. 

In the first Edition the Author was 
blamed for not relieving the heavier 
matter, in the pages preceding the 
Seventh Chapter of the present Edi- 
tion, by amusing or instructive notes. 
Notwithstanding the evident pains 
taken by Mr. Fosbrooke to render 
the learned matter, properly so called, 
as ——s as possible, by being 
luminoas, and, if necessary, by op- 
posing reliefs; yet there was much 
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wanting to compensate the dry de- 
tfils of the Concord of Rules and 
Institutes of Lanfranc. Exclusive of 
a large collection of curious passages 
illustrative of Monachism, by con- 
temporary ideas, the only true me- 
thod of elucidating History, the 
heavy matter is relieved by ample 
notes upon various obscure parts of 
Archwology. In these Mr. F. exbi- 
bits very recondile research, and has 
drawn amply from an Author with- 
out whose aid no person can correctly 
understand the Antiquities of the 
Middle Ages: we mean the celebrated 
Du Cange. In this Work exist seve- 
ral very curious mummeries prac- 
tised on festivals; and these are 
faithfully exhibited. To these are 
added various incidental discussions, 
arising from the subject, all adapted 
to enliven and entertain. Of these 
some are of a very abstruse and latent 
description. We select the following 
as explanatory of two curious cus- 
toms, which once obtained during the 
festivity of Christmas. 

** Andrews and others note, that 
Christmas was represented by an old 
man, hung round with savory dainties. 
It escaped the recondite Mr. Douce, in his 
elegant illustrations of Fools and Clowns, 
that the Bauble isa Phallus, actually re- 
presented in Boissard (and Montfaucon, 
vol. J. p. 2, b. i. ce. 28) in a woman's 
hand; and that the Cock’s head, Ass’s 
head, &e. are relics of the Priapeia. In 
the same manner this old man of An- 
drews is the Priapus of Petronius (I. 
306, ed. Nodot), made by the Baker, 
who held in a very large bosom all kind 
of apples and grapes, 

** Tire-lire is the only French for 
Christmas-box, or money-box cleft on 
the side. Conceding that the benefac- 
tions originally were for servants, to pro- 
cure masses for their souls at this season 
of joy, Count Caylus gives a tire-lire of 
pottery, found under Mount Celius in 
Rome, with another of similar propor- 
tions, and exhibiting Ceres between two 
figures. The other, much more finished, 
has a head of Hercules.”—P. 77. 

It is not practicable for us to in- 
clude within our limits the various 
information given in these curious 
notes. 

Besides numerous additions inter- 
spersed throughout the Work, we 
have dissertations, now first priated, 
upon the following subjects : 

I. The Education of Monks and 
Nuns. Pp. 253—25s8. 


Il. A Classification of Castles.—Pp. 
274, seq. 


Il. 4 








—— 


——EE 
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IL]. A long Disquisition upon Mo- 
nastic Literature, founded upon con- 
temporary ideas. 

1V. A copious and minute elucida- 
tion of the Writing-room, and An- 
cient IHuminations. 

In p. 349 is the following ridiculous 
anecdote. Mr. Fosbrooke says, 

«* Numerous titles of Manuscripts are 
very indecisive of their contents. This 
is remarkably shown by an instance su- 
premely ridieulouus. In the 13th cen- 
tury Riebard de Furnival wrote a Bes- 
tiary, or Treatise of the manners of Ani- 
mals; to which he sometimes annexed 
moral paraphrases, but mostly addresses 
to his Mistress. These, of course, turn 
chiefly upon points of love and gallantry. 
To distinguish this Manuscript from the 
Bestiaries of other writers, the Copy- 
ists entitled it, ‘ Bestiarium Amoris, 
i. e. the Bestiary of Love, a surpassing 
incungruity of terms and meaning.’ ”’ 

In p. 380 we have the Costume of 
British Nuns from ancient French 
Monuments of contemporary date ; 
and besides various plates of very 
rich and elegant Ecclesiastical Cos- 
tumes, drawn from the originalsby our 
late valued Correspondent, Mr. John 
Carter, a long Chapter of Modern 
Monachism, from materials furnished 
by Mr. Nichols. The chief of these 
refers to the Monastery of La Trappe; 
of which building, and the costumes 
and habits of the Monks, there is a 
truly interesting plate. As these 
Monks have now left the country, 
this Chapter is a very valuable record; 
and not the less so because the insti- 
tution attracted the attention of our 
much-lamented Princess Charlotte. 
Her Royal Highness was making an 
aquatic excursion upon the coast of 
Dorsetshire, and accidentally, or 
otherwise, heard of the vicinity of 
this Monastery. The want of due 
ge of carriages did not deter 

er; the boat was hoisted out, by pe- 
remptory command, and her Royal 
Highness landed. She proceeded to 
@ small farm-house, and inquired of 
the honest rustick if he had a horse 
with which hecould accommodate her. 
* None that will do for you, Madam ; 
he only goes in a cart.” “ Bring him 
out,” was the Royal mandate. The 
Priocess insisted upon his being equip- 
ae the best possible manner; and, 

isdaining the appearance, arrived, 
thus mounted, at the Abbey. When 
arrived, another difficulty presented 
itself; it was inaccassible to females. 


* Do you know who | am?” was the 
reply ; and, after a short consultation, 
it was discovered that a dispensing 
clause existed in favour of Royalty. 
Her Royal Highness, after gratifying 
her curiosity, returned in the same 
manner to the boat; it was evening, 
and the voyage to the ship tedious: 
at length she arrived. With such 
Elizabethan strength of character was 
this much-lamented Princess endowed. 

To return from this digression, after 
a long and valuable extract from a 
curious MS. the work proceeds with 
three very long and curious disserta- 
tions. The first of these describes the 
various sorts of Pilgrims, aud their 
respective manners and custonw. It 
consists of fifteen chapters, all of 
them very curious and entertaining. 
It would be impracticable to adduce 
the vast variety of novel information, 
now first presented to the publick. 
The following is only one specimen 
of many : 

“ A very singular custom prevailed 
in some pilgrimages of Penitence. Cer- 
tain penitents imposed upon themselves 
the penance of receiving blows with 
ferules, upon the palms of their hands, 
which they commuted by striking the 
ground instead. Peter Damian men- 
tions a man who wore an iron corslet 
next his skin, had iron rings around his 
limbs, with difficulty performed his A/e- 
taneas [penitential inclinations], and 
very often dashed the palms of his hands 
upon the pavement. In Strutt’s Dresses 
is a female Pilgrim lying on the ground 
apparently to perform this penance.” 
Pp. 463, 464. 

The chapter of Love- Pilgrims con- 
tains some exquisite traits of chivalry, 
and a very curious history of court- 
= in the middle ages. 

he Consuetudinal of Anchorets 
and Hermits exhibits minutely the 
distinctive habits and manners of 
these two Orders. In p. 491 is the 
following account of Anchor-holds : 

** In Rader’s Rule of the Solitaries the 
cell of an Anchoret is to be of stone, 12 
feet long, and as many broad, with three 
windows ; one, opposite the choir, by 
which the sacrament was received ; the 
second for admitting food; the third 
light, which was to be closed with horn 
or glass. 

** Osbern, in his life of Dunstan, men- 
tions the Destina (for so these anchor- 
holds, or stalls, affixed to larger buildings, 
were called) oecupied by Dunstan, soon 
after he became a Monk. Jt was annex- 
ed to the Chureh of the Virgin | at 
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Glastonbury, where be had been pro- 
fessed. Osbern says, he scarcely knew 
what to call it, whether a cell, or Destina, 
or cave, since it was made by Dunstan’s 
own hands, and more resembled a sepul- 
chre than a human habitation. For, to 
bear testimony, he says, of a thing which 
he had himself seen, the length, as far as 
his estimation went, could not be more 
than five feet, and the breadth two feet 
and a half. Further, the depth was 
about the height of a man, supposing 
any one was standing in a pit, otherwise 
it would not reach up to the breast ; 
and from hence it is plain, that he slept 
lying, and always prayed to God stand- 
ing. The door formed one whole side, 
In the midst of the door was a small 
window, which gave light to the person 
at work within, for Dunstan was a capi- 
tal goldsmith.” 


We shall here dismiss the prose 
contents of this valuable work, with 
the warmest recommendation of it to 
public regard; for this book is not 
ovly learned, but also very entertain- 
ing. The matter is such, as in this 


couatry has been utterly unknown; 
for who but Mr. F. has ransacked the 
Romish Bullaria, the Bibliothece Pa- 
trum, and other works of that kind? 
The tomes upon monastic subjects are 


of themselves a library, unintelligible 
but to an adept in the theory of Mo- 
nachism, and abounding in distinctions 
without differences. A useful com- 
pendium, which could be read, was a 
literary desideratum, at least in this 
country; and this compendium is 
now most ably executed. Nor is this 
all: there is exhibited a strong ba- 
lance of knowledge of the world with 
learning ; and it operates as a cor- 
rective of fanatical perversions of the 
mind. Men who duly estimate the 
importance of that knowledge which 
leadeth unto salvation, too often be- 
come inimical to profane learning. 
We even now see hosts of sectaries, 
men of acknowledged good morals 
and pious sentiments, who hold all 
human learning in lofty contempt: 
like the Mahometan with the Koran, 
the Bible is the only Book; and, 
like another Caliph Omaz, they would, 
without remorse, burn another Alex- 
andrian Library. But, independently 
of human benefit derived from know- 
ledge, what is it, in a pious view, but 
a demonstration of the glory of God 
in the structure of the rational part 
of man? Igaorance can form no night 
conceptions of Deity. We solemnly 
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believe that religious impressions are 
essential to happiness ; we think that 
the diffusion of them among the poor 
and uninstructed is the best instru- 
ment of civilization ; but we must be 
permitted to add, that from an ab- 
surd combination of knowledge with 
infidelity, and another opinion equally 
absurd, that God is not exhibited by 
Reason, but, on the contrary, that 
it is a sinful thing, a created enemy to 
Revelation, another Devil, — Science 
is considered as an object of justifiable 
abhorrence. The prospective mis- 
chief, if it were likely to become 
universal, is incalculable. The wor- 
ship of God, as ignorance is more eu- 
couraged, must proportionally be- 
come deteriorated. As Mr. Fos- 
brooke justly observes, “ Religion 
can exist in no other than a supersti- 
tious form among Barbarians.” p. 18. 
We therefore consider this work as 
highly auxiliary to wage pt inter- 
ests; as placing the a of man, in 
mixing itself up with Religion, in the 
illory ; aud also erecting a kind of 
ighthouse against wrecks upon the 
dangerous coasts of superstition, ig- 
norance, and morbid sensibility. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


20. Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea- 
land, performed in the Years 1814 and 
1815, in company with the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, Principal Chaplain of New 
South Wales. S8y John Liddiard 
Nicholas, Esq. In Two Volumes, @vo, 
pp. 431, 397. Black & Son. 

THE Church Missionary Society in 
this Country having been induced, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Marsden, 
to establish a Mission in New Zea. 
land ; that benevolent gentleman deter- 
mined to accompany the Missionaries 
in their hazardous undertaking; in 
which the Author of these volames 
also volunteered his assistance. 

Mr. Nicholas thus states the mo- 
tives which induced him to postpone 
the more immediate purpose of a yoy- 
age to New South Wales, and to visit 
the unfrequented Island which gave 
occasion to this Narrative: 

* Being disappointed in the character 
of a person at the Colony, with whom I 
intended to engage in some commercial 
transactions, | had much of my time un- 
employed, not choosing to make 
speculations by myself, until [ should 
have received advices from England. I 
was thus at liberty to indulge the ardent 
desire I felt from my earliest days, of 

learning 
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learning the manners and customs of 
different Nations, and particularly those 
with which Europeans in general are 
but little acquainted; and therefore 
readily yielded to the solicitations of Mr. 
Marsden, with whom | lived in habits of 
close intimacy, to accompany him on his 
voyage to New Zealand.” 

“The New Zealanders are looked upon 
at the Colony as barbarians of the most 
furious and implacable dispositions ; and 
it was not without much earnest impor- 
tunity, that Mr. Marsden obtained leave 
of absence from the Governor for four 
months, as his Excellency considered it 
a most dangerous enterprise for him to 
venture his life among them; and told 
him plainly, he did not think himself 
justified in granting him the permission, 
though with extreme reluctance he 
yielded to his request.—As for me, I was 
importuned by all my friends to forego 
the resolution I had formed, and not 
trust myself to the hospitality of a people 
so savage and inhuman, to some of 
whom I must eventually fall a victim ; 
but it was in vain they attempted to 
dissuade me; my purpose was fixed; 
and while I was fully sensible of their 
affectionate solicitude, I could not for a 
moment let it interfere to oppose an ex- 
pedition, which I contemplated with 
sensations of enthusiastic pleasure.’’ 


The Mission was kindly received 
by all the New Zealand Chiefs whom 
they visited; with some they traded 
for wood, which was obtained at a 
very cheap rate, and an advantageous 
cargo carried back to Port Jackson. 
Among the rest Korra-Korra enter- 
tained them hospitably, and in honour 
of his guests, instituted a sham-fight, 
equivalent to the tournaments of an- 
tient European times. This bloodless 
battle was contested with every siga 
of savage fury, howlings, war - songs, 
shouts, and clamours, 


“From this mock encounter, which 
was carried on, while it lasted, with im- 
petuous activity, and was an exact re- 
presentation of their real mode of fight- 
ing, we had an opportunity of estimat- 
ing how formidable these savage warriors 
must always prove themselves in a seri- 
ous conflict. Their general plan is, for 
each individual to single out his antago- 
nist, with whom he engages in furious 
combat, and continues to fight till one 
or other of them falls; as neither has 
any idea of quitting the ground while he 
has a drop of blood remaining, unless as 
the triumphant victor. They always 
throw the long spear before they come 
to close attack, when the battle-axe and 
pattoo-pattoo are alone employed. 


** The combatants on both sides were 
nearly equal in point of} numbers, Dua- 
terra having about two hundred, and 
Korra-Korra not quite so many; but 
from the nature of the fight, in which 
they attacked and retreated, as the busi- 
ness of the entertainment required, and 
in obedience to their own free will, it 
was impossible to say which party would 
prove superior in an actual engagement, 
the appearance of each being equally 
formidable. Duaterra’s men were equip- 
ed like their adversaries, and had the 
same terrible peculiarities of disfigure- 
ment ; while the two parties formed 
such an assemblage as the reader would 
hardly suppose could ever be found 
among his fellow- mortals : 

* So wild in their attire, 

That looked not like th’ inhabitants o’ 
th’ earth, 

And yet were on’t.’ 

“ Amongst those who distinguished 
themselves by peculiar intrepidity, and 
were foremost in every attack, I was a 
good deal surprised to see the Queen of 
Tippoonah, Duatenga’s lady, whose cour- 
age, on this day, was eminently conspi- 
cuous. This sturdy Amazon, dressed 
out in the red gown and petticoat she 
had received from Mr. Marsden, and 
holding a large horse-pistol in her hand, 
appeared upon all occasions anxious to 
signalize herself; and, superior to the 
timidity of her sex, displayed in the con- 
flict the most undaunted spirit, rivalling 
the boldest man in deeds of heroism, and 
selecting for her antagonist the most 
formidable she could find. But from 
the exertions of her Majesty, both in 
the battle and war-dance, or what may 
not be improperly termed the play and 
afterpiece, ber plump frame was quite 
exhausted, and she stood at the conclu- 
sion of the entertainment, panting for 
breath, and reeking with perspiration. 
In this state she was pleased to notice 
me with a distinguished mark of flatter- 
ing condescension, by holding out her 
lips for me to kiss— an honour I could 
have very well dispensed with, but which, 
at the same time, I could not decline, 
without offering a slight to a personage 
of such elevated consequence. Besides 
this dauntless Penthesilea, I observed 
likewise some other female warriors, 
who joined in the combat with much re- 
solution, and following the example of 
their Queen, exposed themselves in the 
thickest of the fight to mimic dangers. 
From what I discovered, however, I 
found that it was not a general practice 
for women in this Island to take the 
field, and that the passion for warlike 
prowess was only to be found among 
certain ladies of a more intrepid charac- 
ter than the rest. 
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** As we were walking along the 
beach, we were followed by a pretty- 
looking young woman, who complained 
to us, ina strain of artless simplicity, 
and with a piteous tone of voice, that 
she bad neither husband nor child, and 
that no man would have her though she 
wished of all things to get married! It 
is thought no impropriety in this coun- 
try for the lady to make the first ad- 
vances, or even to grant favours before 
the marriage ceremony takes place ;_ be- 
ing, while single, considered exempt 
from all those restraints which delicacy 
imposes on civilized Nations; but after 
marriage no privilege of this kind is 
allowed. 

** The people are, with all their bar- 
barity, very ingenious. The children of 
the natives displayed before us a speci- 
men of their ingenuity, as we rowed 
along the cove, in a curious imitation of 
our ship, the Active, made in wicker 
work. They had fitted up their little 
bark as nearly after the plan of the 
model as possible ; she had a bowsprit 
and two masts, with ropes connected to 
them, while the builders, having now 
launched her into the water, were prov- 
ing the success of their labours, and 
seemed quité happy at the resuit. This 
strong proof of the imitative genius of 
these people was the more pleasing to 
us, as being found in the children, who 
thereby gave us every feason to augur 
favourably of their future improvement ; 
and the reflection was highly gratifying, 
that they might, as they grew up, copy, 
with similar industry, all those arts of 
civilized life, which the Missionaries 
were to introduce among them.” 


When they had settled the Colo- 
nists, the Voyagers took an excursion 
from the Bay of Islands, and visited 
the river Thames, of Cook, and the 
settlements on its banks. They here 
encountered Mayhanger, the native 
Mr. Savage brought to England, and 
who excited so much notice in Lon- 
don about ten years ago, when he 
was presented to the King and Royal 
Family. Mayhanger had relapsed in- 


to as great barbarism as the rest of 


his countrymen, seemed quite indif- 
ferent about Englaed, and wholly 
occupied in contriving what he might 
ask for. A cat and some large nails 


were the only objects of his cupidity, 
and with these he was gratified. 

At another place they met a native 
of Hindostan, a deserter from the city 
of Edinburgh, who had reconciled 
himself to the habits and mode of 
living of the New Zealanders. He 
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was married, and preferred this Island 
to his own country. 


**The Chiefs maintain considerable 
state. In the centre of one of their 
towns we were shewn the throne of 
Kangeroa. It was curiously shaped, and 
raised upon a post about six feet from 
the ground, with some fanciful devices 
of grotesque carving. There was a step 
to it, to assist the Chief in getting up, 
and it served him also for a fuot-stool. 
On his throne, the Chief, elevared above 
his people, dispensed his laws and issued 
his commands with as much autbority as 
the most absolute potentate in Europe. 
Contiguous to this seat was another, ap- 
propriated exclusively for the use of the 
Queen Dowager, Kangeroa’s mother ; 
and close to it a small box, to hold her 
Majesty’s provisions.”’ 


The following description of a 
whimsical exchange shews the friendly 
nature of the intercourse between the 
Europeans and the natives : 


* A sturdy old man, who had all the 
appearance of a keen dealer, coming up 
to me with a large mat, offered to ex- 
change it with me for my coat, to which 
I made not the least objection, seeing I 
should not lose much by the bargain, 
while it would afford me no inconsider- 
able degree of entertainment, hy its giv- 
ing an adventitious consequence to the 
old man among the other natives. The 
exchange, therefore, took place imme- 
diately, when the old man putting on 
the coat, and I the mat, we walked 
about to the supreme enjoyment of the 
surrounding crowd, who regarded me 
with an air that shewed how much their 
vanity was flattered by my appearing in 
their native attire, and stared at the 
countryman as if they doubted his iden- 
tity, and believed that his person had 
suffered transformation by being arrayed 
in this strange habit; bursting, at the 
same time, into occasional transports of 
merriment, and laughing heartily at the 
appearance he made. He was certainly 
an admirable subject for their good hu- 
mour to indulge itself upon; nor was I 
surprised that they should think him 
quite another man, from the moment he 
put on the coat. His manner and move- 
ments were entirely altered; his figure, 
which before seemed bent with age, now 
became suddenly erect ; and his gait, 
which but lately was grave and circum- 
spect, was now light and frivolous as 
that of the most idle lounger in the Bri- 
tish metropolis; and there were instan- 
taneously so many ludicrous airs of 
pompous consequence about him, as I 
never till that moment beheld, and 
thought 
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thought it impossible for any individual 
to affect.’’ 

A funeral is generally one of the 
most curious of savage ceremonies ; 
in New Zealand they are thus con- 
ducted : 

“ The New Zealanders never suffer 
their dead to remain longer above 
ground, after the vital spark is extin- 
guished, than till they can arrange the 
forms of their inhumation. Being curi- 
ous to observe their ceremonies upon 
this occasion, we immediately hastened 
to the place where the corpse was lying, 
which was about a mile from Rangehoo. 
—Arriving here, we found several of the 
natives on the beach before us, and the 
body of the deceased bundled up in the 
clothes he wore at the time he expired ; 
the knees and feet apparently brought 
close to the body, as in the case of the 
native who had died on board; and the 
whole fastened tight round with a Lelt, 
and placed on a bank between two poles, 
which had served to convey it thither. 
Though the assemblage was large, the 
number of mourners were few; and of 
all who were standing beside the corpse, 
I could see only the widow of Tippahee, 
and another woman, who appeared seri- 
ously affected. These wept bitterly, 
and were particularly careful that we 
should not approach too near the body ; 
telling us, with anxious precaution, that 
it was taboo, taboo, and shewing violent 
signs of uneasiness, lest we should ad- 
vance beyond certain prescribed limits. 
The other natives who were in attend- 
ance, though some of them had all the 
hideous marks of sorrow inscribed on 
their faces, felt, 1 am persuaded, no real 
concern, One young man, who was 
robably a near relation of the deceased, 
fad his face lacerated in a frightful 
manner, and was shedding tears very 
copiously; but on going up to this 
mourner, | witnessed in him a most un- 
seemly transition, for he smiled with a 
degree of vivacious levity, that proved 
his grief to be only in the revolting sem- 
blance. I shook hands with bim, and 
from only smiling at first, he now laugh- 
ed very heartily; and his behaviour was 
altogether so inconsistent with the ap- 
pearance he assumed, that I knew not 
how to account for it, unless by eonsider- 
ing the most doleful testimonies of sor- 
row among some of these people as no- 
thing more than common-place forms, 
prescribed by long established usage. 
But this opinion will by no means apply 
to the New Zealanders in the aggregate ; 
for no people in existence can feel grief 
more acutely than they do as a body ; 

and their mourning, though enjoined by 


outward custom, is nevertheless sanc- 
tioned by the heart. — The women, ea- 
cepting the two first I have mentioned, 
evinced, in the present instance, no re- 
gret whatever. They laughed and talk- 
ed away without the least reserve, quite 
heedless of the occasion, being much 
more inclined to loquacity and mirth, 
than to silence or dejection. Several of 
them asked me for nails, and told me 
they had thread for sale, which they 
wished me to purchase.” 

The Missionary having purchased 
the land for the Settlement, it became 
difficult to have the deed of sale pro- 
perly signed. The contrivance, pro 
signature, was an amusing one: it 
consisted of “ a complete representa- 
tion of the Amoco, or tatooing of 
the countenance of Guunah” (the 
seller), to which he put his mark as 
the ratifying symbol. The deed itself 
is as follows: 

** Know all men to whom these pre- 
sents shall come, that I], Ahoodee O 
Gunnah, King of Rangehoo, in the Island 
of New Zealand, have, in consideration 
of twelve axes to me in hand now paid 
and delivered by the Rev. Samuel Mars- 
den, of Panamatta, in the territory of 
New South Wales, given, granted, bar- 
gained, and sold, and by this present in- 
strument do give, grant, bargain, and 
sell unto the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East, instttuted in London, in the king- 
dom of Great Britain, and to their heirs 
and successors, all that piece and parcel 
of land, situate in the district of Hosbee, 
in the Island of New Zealand, bounded 
on the South side by the bay of Tip- 
poona and the town of Ranghehoo, on 
the North side by a creek of fresh water, 
and on the West by a public road into 
the interior; together with all the 
rights, members, privileges, and appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging, to have 
and to hold to the aforesaid Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East, instituted in Lon- 
don, in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
their heirs, successors, and assigns, for 
ever, cleared and freed from-all taxes, 
charges, impositions, and contributions 
whatsoever, as and for their absolute 
and proper estate for ever, 

“* In testimony whereof, I have to 
these presents thus done and given, 7. 
my hand at Hoshee, in the Island 
New Zealand, this 24th day of February, 
in the year of Christ, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

“* Signatures to the grant, 
“ THomas KENDALL. 
** J, L. Nicnovas.” 
Though 
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Though New Zealand does not pre- 
sent many varicties, either of the vege- 
table or animal creation, yet the na- 
tural productions of the country de- 
serve some notice. Few flowers adorn 
its soil; and though intersected by 
fine rivers, and with a climate con- 
genial to almost all the plants of Eu- 
rope, the pine-tree of various majes- 
tic kinds unknown to us, flax (phor- 
mium tenax), and fern of monstrous 
growth, appear nearly to occupy the 
earth, and constitute the staples of the 

opulation. The wood is sold, the flax 
is manufactured into their clothing, 
the fern-root is their staff of life, and 
is converted into excellent bread. 

Their manner of preparing it is 
very simple: after leaving it in the 
fire for some time to be heated suffi- 
ciently, they take it out and pound it 
with a mallet till it becomes quile 
soft, and fit for chewing. Being thus 
prepared for use, the cooks throw it 
round in handfuls to the Chiefs and 
other persons, who chew it till all the 
saccharine or nutritive matter is ex- 
tracted, and spitting eut the fibrous 
part, they go op again, and continue 
in this manner till they have satisfied 
their appetites. Thefern-root, when 
hot, has a pleasant sweetish taste, and 
on being steeped in water deposes a 
glutinous substance resembling jelly. — 
If experiments were made with this 
root among ourselves, it might at 
times be eminently useful in wild dis- 
tricts where it abounds, aud where 
the scarcity of bread is suonest aud 
most severely felt. 

The other cultivated products of 
New Zealand were chiefly gourds, 
cabbages, turnips, Indian corn, pota- 
toes, and coomeras or sweet potatoes. 
In several places wheat and peas, de- 
rived from European intercourse, 
were growing in a flourishing state; 
and peach trees also succeed to per- 
fection. The coasts abound with fish, 
and the fisheries are marked out with 
stakes, as if each division was a sepa- 
rate property. Snappers, bream, par- 
rot-fish, benecootoos, excellent cray- 
fish, and a singular fish called cokid- 
die or spear-fish, are mentioned by 
Mr. Nicholas. The latter is about 
the size of a perch, and shaped very 
like it, except the head, which is ra- 
ther oblong, like that of a pig; its 
skin is quite rough, and behind its 
head it is armed with 4 sharp bonc, 

Gent. Mac. February, 1818. 
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about two inches long, which it can 
extrude and sheath at pleasure. 

No venomous reptiles could be 
found at New Zealand. The wild- 
dog, the rat, the bat, and two species 
of seal, fill the catalogue, with, per- 
haps, the guana, though it was not 
distinctly ascertained, and the alliga- 
tor, which one of the Chiefs described 
as having heard of in the interior. 
Among the birds, that delightful 
songsier, the poe, with its pendant 
tuft of white feathers, of which a 
drawing is given in Cook's Voyages, 
aod an organ bird, thought to be pe- 
culiar to this country, and unequalled 
in the sweetness and variety of its 
notes, are particularised ; and besides 
these, a curious duck, innumerable 
parrots and paroquets, large pigeons 
called kookoopas, and a nowber of 
small birds of beautiful plumage, as 
well as sea-fowl, contribute to the 
animation of New Zealand. The in- 
sect tribes are very limited in number, 
and present no novelty worthy of spe- 
cification. 

The population is low; infinitely 
beneath the proportion which the 
soil could support. Sore eyes is a 
general complaint; the venereal dis- 
ease, tabooing the sick, and various 
other causes, contribute to prevent 
the increase of the people. ‘The tra- 
veller saw, however, only one deform- 
ed person, though multitudes were 
covered with sears and ulcers. 

Mr. Nicholas strong!y enforces the 
advantages that might accrue from 
the importation of the flax of New 
Zealand (which has been successfully 
cultivated in the department of La 
Drome, in France); and after being 
absent four months, narrates the re- 
tura of the expedition to Port Jack- 
son, haviog left a settlement iu the 
Bay of Islauds, which prowises to civi- 
lise the covatry, aud reoder it of im- 
portance as a place of trade, and of 
interest as a place where iotellectual 
talents, moral virtues, aud Christian 
duties, are superseding savage iguor- 
ance, barbarous crimes, and supersti- 
tious borrors.-—— For a part of this 
article we are indebted to * The New 
Times.” 


21. Considerations on the Doctrines of 
the Evangelical Clergy; and on the 
probable Effects of Evangelical Preach- 
ing: a Sermon, preached at Frome, 

Somicr- 
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Somersetshire, on Monday, June 2, 
1817, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
Charles Sandiford, Archdeacon of Wells: 
by the Rev. Richard Warner, Vicar of 
Norton -St.-Philip’s, Somerset, and 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. With 
an Introduction and Notes. 8v», pp. 
66. Longman and Co. 


THIS energetic Preacher, anxious 
that the spirit in which this Sermon 
is written should not be misconceived, 
very candidly observes, 

“ It was such, | trust, as becomes a 
Christian ; a Minister of the Gospel of 
Peace; and a fellow-labourer in the 
vineyard, with those whose religious 
views it takes the liberty of discussing. 
Its subject regards principles, rather than 

: and, while | feel myself com- 
pelled to differ from the Evangelical 
Clergy (as they are now named) foto 
celo, both in their views of the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and in their ideas 
of the manner and matter proper for 
public religious instruction, 1 can clearly 
see, and cheerfully acknowledge, the 
many claims which they present to my 
respect and esteem. I respect their sin- 
cerity, and unwearied exertions in ‘ the 
way’ which they conceive to be the right 
one; I respect their purity of life, their 
irreproachable morals, and their sanctity 
of manners: and I esteem them ‘ for 
their very work's sake ;’ for their be- 
ing so ‘ zealously affected’ towards the 
poor, the sick, and the miserable; and 
for that devotion of their thoughts, ta- 
lents, and time, to the performance of 
the duties of their important and respon- 
sible calling, which they almost univer- 
sally display. But, as the Apostle said 
of the Church of Ephesus, though * I 
know thy works, and thy labour, and 
thy patience, and how thou canst not 
bear with them that are evil, neverthe- 
less I have somewhat against thee :’ so, 
they who think with myself will still 
find deep matter of regret in reflecting, 
that all these labours are directed to the 
4iffusion of a religious system, which 
does not appear to harmonize with the 
tenor of the Gospel, nor with the princi- 
ples of the Established Church; or to 
promise the improvement of the morals, 
or the promotien of the happiness, of 
mankind ; and will, consequently, con- 
sider themselves as bound, by fair argu- 
ment and lemperate discussion, to unveil 
its defects, and oppose its growth. I say, 
by fair argument and temperate discus- 
sion, because the character of those 
with whom we differ, and the sacredness 
of the point in question, demand thus 
much of us; because, no approach can 
be made to the fruth, except through 
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the path of candour and good-will; and, 
more than all, because, as the immortal 
Hooker justly remarks, ‘ there will 
come a time, when three words uttered 
with charitie and meeknesse, shall re- 
ceive a farre more blessed reward, than 
three thousand volumes written with 
disdainfulle sharpnesse of wit.’ ”’ 


22. A Collection of the several Points of 
Sessions’ Law, alphabetically arranged, 
contained in Burn and Williams, East 
and Hawkins, Addington, Const and 
Nolan, Writers on Justices’ Law; de- 
signed to assist Magistrates to refer to 
these several Authorities ; to supply the 
Clergy with profe i l Infor tion, 
and to enable Vestries to transact the 
Business of their respective Parishes. 
The Statutes continued to 57 Geo. Ul. 
1817 inclusive. By the Rev. S. Clap- 
ham, M.A. Vicar of Christ Church, &e. 
and one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Hants. 8vo, 
pp. 486. Butterworth. 

WE had not examined a great part 
of this compilation before we con- 
cluded that its Editor had prefixed to 
it an incompetent title. It is called 
** A Collection of the several Points 
of Sessions’ Law, &c.” and such it is; 
but the book is equally useful to pri- 
vate gentlemen, as to the Magistracy, 
theClergy,and Vestries. The Editorhas 
judiciously arranged and collated all 
the learning of Blackstone on the sub- 
jects of Descent, Inheritance, Blood, 
Half-blood, Privileges and Restraints 
of Feme Coverts, Rents, Wills, &c, &c.; 
but of this he has given no intimation 
whatever, except the following no- 
tices in his Preface : 


**T considered that the Book might be 
rendered singularly serviceable to the 
Clergy, and to Country Gentlemen, who, 
in the words of Sir W. Blackstone, are ‘ of 
all men, next to common lawyers, indis- 
pensably obliged to apply themselves 
seriously to the study of our municipal 
Laws.’ The Clergy will find under the 
articles Benefice, Chaplain, Degrees, 
&c. &c. all the information interspersed 
throughout Blackstone: the Merchant, 
the Farmer, &c. will derive no less infor- 
mation in their concerns.” 

Again, “*‘ Gentlemen, Merchants, &e. 
will, itis presumed, receive much informa- 
tion respecting Servants, Agreements, In- 
testate Property, Tenants, Wills, Execu- 
torships, Estates, Freehold, Copy-beld, 
Entailed, Leases, &c. under the several 
heads, which cannot be found in Black- 
stone by general readers without patient 
research and laborious investigation,” 

We 
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We therefore suggest to Mr. Clap- 
ham the propriety of altering the title 
of his book, in order that country gen- 
tlemen and merchants, who forma very 
considerable and respectable part of 
the community, may be induced, from 
its title-page announcing its contents, 
to possess themselves of a work which 
embraces the several subjects wherein 
both the landed and moneyed interests 
are so pearly concerned. 


We shall give a few instances, from 
which our readers will be enabled to 
judge whether the contents of the book 
are not worthy the attention to which 
we have represented it as entitled. 


** 6. Child punishable if able to dis- 
tinguish. Burn, Infants. WiLttaMs, For- 
cible Entry wt. Infants. ADDINGTON, 
Informations 3266, Murder 4992. BLAck- 
STONE, b. 1. c. 17. [464]; b. 4 ec. 2. 
[22.] Hawkins, c. 1. 8. 8; ¢. G4. s. 35. 
Law Dict. Infants, Riot.’ 

«© 24. Child in mother’s womb, or 
posthumous, Will made before marriage, 
birth of amounts to revocation. It takes 
land by descent, though in that case 
presumptive heir may enter and receive 
profits till birth of child, which seems 
to be the only interest it loses by its situ- 
ation. Brack. b. 1. c. 1. [130, note 9]; 
b, 2. c. 11, [174, note 4.; 175, note 5.] ; 
c. 14, [208, note 5.}; ¢. 23. [376, note 
4]; c¢. 32. [502, note 6.] 

«© 25. Child may bind himself to pay 
for necessary meat, drink, apparel, in- 
struction, &e. but if with a penalty for 
payment, obligation invalid; may buy 
necessaries, but not borrow money to 
buy. Burn. Infants, 1. BLack. book 2, 
ec. 30, note 3: vide book 4. c, 17, last 
note. 

*« 26. Child dying intestate without 
wife or issue, father succeeds to whole 
of property ; if no father, mother equal 
share with brothers and sisters. BLack. 
b. 2. c. 14. [212, note 7.] 

** 27. Child having estate left by pa- 
rents, and dying and leaving his sister 
his heir, parents having at any distance 
of time another son, he shall take the 
estate as heir to his brother. BLack- 
STONE, book 2. c. 14. [208, note 5.]” 


The Editor produces 40 points un- 
der the head of Child; the references 
to which, as our readers will perceive 
from the above quotations, could not 
easily be found except by a Lawyer. 


Under the title Descent: 


“ 6. Descent: Person purchasing 
Estate, and it descends to bis son, who 
dies without issue, whoever succeeds to 
it must be of the first purchaser of the 
family: first purchaser is he who ac- 
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quired it by any method except that of 
descent. BLackstTons, b. 2. c. 14.[220.] 

“7. Descent: Estate coming by to 
son from his mother, no relation of his 
father shall be his heir; and if estate 
from his father, no relation of his mo- 
ther: for his father’s kindred have none 
of his mother’s blood, nor have his mo- 
ther’s relations a share of his father’s 
blood. Estate descending from his fa- 
ther’s father, the relations of his father’s 
mother shall not be admitted, but only 
those of his father’s father. Biack- 
STONE. book 2, c. 14, [222, 3.]” 

Under the head Estate much infor- 
mation is derived, interesting to those 
who are in possession or expectation 
of property. Upon the several sub- 
jects embracing the Descent and Dis- 
position of property, upon trusting 
servants, purchase of goods, commons, 
inclosures, woeds, and whatever oon- 
cerns Country Gentlemen, Mr. Clap- 
ham has, as we have already stated, 
collected all the information con- 
tained in the Commentarics of Black- 
stone, besides references he has made 
to other Authors. 

The following point is well worth 
the attention of people of property, 
and of all who have litigious neigh- 
bours, tenants, and connexions. 

* PROSECUTOR giving notice of trial, 
but withdrawing record without giving 
notice in due time, Prosecutor to pay 
Costs. Burn. Certiorari u. K. v. Bar- 
tram,”’ 

This is to be met with in one au- 
thor only, and under a head where few 
would expect to find it. 


The Clergy will gain much satisfac- 
tory information under the heads Be- 
nefices, Chaplains, Church, Degrees, 
Marriage, and all others relating to 
the sacred order. Scarcely any thing, 
we believe, is omitted, contained m 
the writers above-mentioned, which 
is necessary to be known either for the 
security of their personal interest, or 
the discharge of their professional 
duty. On the subject of Marriage, a 
young Clergymao, by consulting this 
work, may learn many things with 
which he might otherwise be totally 
unacquainted. 

«« }, Marriage by Banns to be publish- 
edin an audible manner, 26. G, II, c. 23. 
Burn ; vide Marriage throughout in 2ist 
edit.; in 22, Poor Settlements, ix. 4, 
AppINGToN, Marriage 3878. 

** 2. Notice to be given to Minister in 
writing of names and residences seven 
days before first publication. s. 2. Ap- 
DINGTON, Marriage 3879. 

«3, Mar. 
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« 3. Marriage: one or both parties 
under age, Minister exempt from censure, 
unless have notice of dissent of parents, 
or guardians, or banns publicly forbidden. 
s. 3. App. Marriage 3880. Back. b. |. 
c. 15. [437, note 8.] 

© 4. Extra Parochial-place being with- 
out Church or Chapel, banns to be pub- 
lished in adjoining Church — where no 
Church or Chapel, or none wherein di- 
vine service is celebrated every Sunday, 
deemed extra-parochial. s. 4. 6.” 

“7, Marriage to be solemnized in the 
preseiice of two witnesses; if by licence, 
one or both parties under age tu be ex- 
pressed in register. s. 6." 

“9. Marriage, whether by banns or 
licence, after solemnization, no evidence 
to be received to prove non-residence. 
s. 10. App. Marriage 3882.”’ 

** 11. Marriage-act, bastards within, 
who require consent of father, guardian, 
cr mother, if under age, when not mar- 
ried by banns. Vide Bastard L. 3. supra.” 

“13. Marriage, one party of age, the 
other an infant, marriage not void but 
voidable at infant’s election. App. In- 
fants 3261, Brack. b. 1, c. 15. [436, 
note 5.]” 

“© 15. Marriage by licence, either of 
parties net being a widower or widow, 
and under the age of 21, without con- 
sent of father, or, if dead, of guardian of 
such of parties under age, null and void, 
s. 11. App. Marriage 3883.” 


On the subject of Church Livings 
much necessary information may be 
gathered. 


“5. Benefice, collation to, when Ordi- 
nary is Patron, and confers the Living ; 
presentation and institution in this case 
one and the same act, so that there is 
no fresh presentation till another vacan- 
cy; but not full against the King till in- 
duction. Upon institution, the clerk 
may enter upon premises, house, and 
glebe, and take the tithes, but cannot 
grant, or Jet, or sue for them, till induc- 
tion. Witttams, Dissenters, iv. [2.] 
Buiack. b. 1. e. Li. [391.)” 

**@. Benefice vacated, successor ap- 
pointed, appointment shall have retro- 
spect so as to entitle him to profits from 
the instant vacancy commenced. BLack. 
b. 2. c. 16. [261.]” 

** 12. Benefice becoming void by 
death, or cession through plurality of 
Benefices, Patron to take notice of va- 
cancy; but by resignation, deprivation, 
or Clerk refused through insufficiency, 
Bishop to give notice tu Patron. Lapse 


not to acerue to Metropolitan or the 
King. Brack. b. 2. c, 18. [278.]” 

“15. Benefice, exchange of, one pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted, and the 
other presented and instituted, but dies 
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before induction, exchange not being 
completed—for entry must be made on 
both sides—the former shall not keep bis 
new benefice. Biack, b. 2. c. 20. [323.] 

“19. Benefice, presentation to, not to 
be recovered by the clerk, who is after- 
wards to have the advantage, for before 
institution and induction he has no right; 
and therefore as he can suffer no wrong 
is entitled tono remedy. BLAck. b. 3. 
ce. 16. [252.] 

4. Bishop generally called the Ordi- 
nary; but the Ordinary includes every Ec- 
clesiastical Judge who has the regular or- 
dinary jurisdiction independent of ano- 
ther. Brack. b. 1. c. 11. [383, note 18.])”’ 

From the above extractsGentlemen, 
and the whole body of the Clergy, will 
see the knowledge they may severally 
acquire by what the Editor injudi- 
ciously terms ** Sessions’ Law.” His 
chief view, however, in this Publi- 
cation seems to be, to “ enable Jus- 
tices to possess themselves at once of 
the information they are sceking; 
then to take a comprehensive view 
of the subject, and deliberately to 
weigh whatever the several authors 
have written upon it.” He has there- 
fore arranged alphabetically, that is, 
he has collected, somewhat in the 
form of a Dictionary, the several 
points, and also the several cases 
arising from them, which Justices may 
have occasion to consult ; aud from 
this alphabetical arrangement every 
point and case are instantly found, 
thus preventing both delay and dis- 
appointment, 

In order that our Readers may the 
better comprehend the plan of this 
Work, we will lay before them what 
Mr. C. has said under the head Abuse. 
On the subject of Abuse, Defama- 
tion, Slander, &e. Justices are, pro- 
bably, more teized than on any other. 


«1. Abuse no breach of peace : in ac- 
tions for words, if damages no mure than 
40s. costs no more than damages : those 
who contend in Justice’s presence may 
be bound to the peace, but not fur mere 
words. Burn, Abuse I. Assault I. Jus- 
tices V. Rict. I. Slander, Surety for the 
Peace 1X. \Witwiams, Affray I. Assault I. 
Surety 1V. V. VII. (£6) Words. App. 
Affrays 72, Assault 267, Costs 1607, 
Slander 5259, Words 6759. BLack. b. 
3. ec. 7. [104], ¢ &. [125, note 5], b. 4. ¢. 
11. [146.] Hawk. e. 21.8, 13. ¢. 61. 5. 3. ¢. 
69. s. 1. e. 63. s. 2, Law Dict. Assault, 
Surety, Trespass.” 


That the Justice may satisfy himself 
and the party who applies for his pro- 
tection, 
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tection, Mr. Clapham has supplied him 
with no fewer than 27 references. 

“ 2. Abuse: full costs may be given in 
Courts Baron in actions for words, though 
damages under 40s. App. Costs 1607. 

** 3. Abuse: action for within two 
years after injury committed, 21. Jac. 1. 
e. 16. Biack. b. 3. c. 20. [307.] Vide 
Action, 3 infra.” 

It will certaiuly occur to every one, 
that all the Writers upon Justices’ Law 
have observed the same alphabetical 
arrangement: but this Publication 
possesses an advantage to which no 
other pretends, that of uniting ander 
one head all that has been said by 
Burn and the several authorities 
throughout their several works, and 
all collected into one focus. 

We will give another instance, 
which shall be that of Commitment. 
A Justice upon such an oceasion would 
turn in Burn, Williams, Addington, 
to Commitments, with which he would, 
perhaps, rest satisfied. Whereas, Mr. 
C. refers him in Burn, besides Commit- 
ment,to 14 difierent heads, all of which 
elucidate in several instances the points 
asserted. In Williams he will find, ex- 
clusive of Commitment, seven, and in 
Addingion six references: to which 
we are to add a whole chapter, both 
of Blackstone and Hawkins; a refer- 
ence to Nolan, and to Tomlin’s Law 
Dictionary, under Commitment and 
Surety. Wedo not say that all these 
references are equally aad essentially 
necessary; but it is very obvious that 
every Justice, upon a subject so im- 
portant to himself, would express him- 
self dissatisfied rather with too scanty 
than complain of too full information. 

“1. Commitment must be legal, or 
escape no felony ; to express the cause; if 
to House of Correction, and time and 
manner not expressed by Statute, to be 
kept to hard labour until the next Quar- 
ter Sessions, or until by due course of 
Law: two Justices may discharge, Jus- 
tice who committed to be one, 17. G. IL. 
¢. 5.5.32. Burn, Introduction 1. (28-31.) 
Bail. 111. 1X. (i, 2.) Commitment III. 
Confession, Conviction, K. v. Simpson, 
Forcible Entry V. Gaols II]. Surety for 
the Peace VJ. Vagrants VII. K. v. Rhodes. 
Time. Wittiams, Commitment V. (n.) 
VIII. Confession, Conviction, K. v. Coop- 
er, v. Simpson, Forcible Entry IV. Game 
XIV. Pallant v. Roll, (n. Bennet v. Tal- 
bois.) Vagrants 1V. (n.) K. v. Rhodes, 
App. Commitments 1414, Escapes 2354, 
Habeas Corpus 2780, House of Correc- 
tion 2151, 2, Informations 3266, Over- 
seers 4181, Rogues 4828, 4854. Brack. 
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b. 4, c. 22. throughout. Hawk. b, 2. c. 
13. throughout. NoLan, ec. xxxv. (3.) 
Law Dicr. Commitment, Surety: Vide 
16. 17. infra, and Correction House of 
14, and vol. IL. Poor xi. 2.” 


Mr. Clapham has been careful to 
arrange and collect the definitions of 
terms, and to mark their distinctions ; 
for instance, the distinction between 
an Inhabitant and a Sojourner: this 
point seems not to be mentioned by 
any of the Writersto whom Mr. C. has 
referred, except Mr. Nolao. Now it 
might be necessary, in case of a mar- 
riage, of relief, &c. to ascertain with 
precision the distinction; through ig- 
norance of which a Clergyman might 
act very erroneously, Overseers be un- 
able to act at all, and Justices as un- 
able to afford them information. The 
great usefulness of this compilation 
is, to bring before the reader the very 
subject or word he is considering, and 
then to lay before him the various 
authorities, 

The Editor has further adapted his 
work to the use of Vestries: in direct- 
ing which, it will be found singularly 
useful. It will enable them to transact 
the business of their Parishes without 
assistance from Justices, and thereby 
relieve them from much trouble and 
investigation. 

We are persuaded that manyGentle- 
men in the Commission of the Peace 
will, in consequence of this Publica- 
tion, be induced to qualify, who would 
otherwise have felt some hesitation te 
act. It seems indeed to contain every 
thing necessary to be known upon the 
several subjects to which it professes 
to refer. Mr. Clapham may congra- 
tulate himself upon finishing a work 
which must have required the utmost 
labour and perseverance. 

There are interspersed many obser- 
vations and cases in the form of notes, 
which will be very useful in directing 
young Magistrates. At the end of the 
Poor Laws in vol. II. the Editor has 
proposed an alteration on the subjects 
of Apprentices, Public-houses, Exami- 
nations, and Removals of Paupers and 
Vagranls. 

** Should these subjects be taken up 
before the great business of the revision 
of the Statutes is entered upon, the sav- 
ing will be sensibly felt, and universally 
acknowledged ; many poor children will 
be preserved from starving at home or 
cruelty abroad, and many heart-broken 
wives from sorrow and despair: the va- 
grant who literally lived without God ~ 
the 
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the world may, by good advice, and pru- 
dent persuasion, be brought to a belief 
and a profession of Christianity, and thus 
end his days in peace and comfort.” 
Mr. Clapham professes his convic- 
tion that the Laws respecting the sub- 
jects he has mentioned above can only 
by one neans be rendered efficacious. 

** Associate the Magistrates, and in 

some instances, as tipling, apprenticing 
poor children, and vagrancy, the Incum- 
bents of the several parishes, with the 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and Consta- 
bles: let them meet one Sunday, or two 
several Sundays in the year, previous no- 
tice being given, in one or two Churches 
in thecivision, and severally take an oath 
immediately after divine service, in the 
presence of such of the congregation as 
may choose to witness the solemnity, 
that they will, as required by certain 
Statutes, diligently and uniformly dis- 
charge the several duties therein en- 
joined—and the Acts will be put in force. 
Unless recourse be bad to some such mea- 
sure, all Laws embracing these subjects 
will, I am persuaded, be inefficacious.” 

To adopt such a measure, would be 
to introduce a singular, but probably 
avery happy innovation, into the ad- 
ministration of Justice. Were the Ma- 
gistrates, the Incumbents of Parishes, 
and Parish-officers, solemnly engaged 
to discharge certain duties for the 
good of the community, abundant ad- 
vantages would doubticss result from 
such an association. 

We have spoken of this work with 
high approbation as to its extensive 
utility ; but we do not mean to repre- 
sentitas perfect. On thecontrary, Mr. 
Clapham has put many of his Points to- 
gether, as in Commitment, which we 
have quoted, very carelessly sometimes 
scarce intelligibly; which in him is 
very reprehensible, because his former 
Publications evince a comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language. 
Notwithstanding this defect, which ex- 
toris our animadversion, and which is 
not at all palliated by considering the 
work merely asa book of reference, 
we are persuaded that the collection 
of the several! Points of Sessions’ Law 
is a work so extensively useful as the 
Magistracy of the Kingdom could 
scarcely have hoped to have seen 
executed. 


23. Remarks onthe Life and Death of 
the fam'’d Mr. Blood; giving an Ac- 
count of his Plot in Ireland, to sur- 
prize Dublin Castle ; several T'ransac- 
tions in his Head Quarters in the City, 


Rescue of Capt. Mason of Doncaster ; 
Attempt on the Person of his Grace 
the Duke of Ormond; seizing on the 
Crown and Sceptre in the Tower: com- 
ing into Favour with his Prince; Con- 
cern about his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Sickness, Death, and 
twice Interment. 4to, pp.34, Smeaton. 
THIS is an elegant Re-print of a 
scarce and curious Tract, first pub- 
lished in 1680, and now edited by Mr. 
George Smeaton, the ingenious Printer 
of it; who announces an intention of 
publishing, in the course of the en- 
suiog Spring, * Biographia Minima ; 
or, Lives aud Portraits of the most 
remarkable Dwarfs; a Work which 
is in forwardness; but ** the Editor 
would still be highly gratified by any 
communications that Gentlemen may 
please to honour him with.” 


24. The Episcopal Coins of Durham, 
and the Monastic Coins of Reading, 
minted during the Reigns of Edward 
1. M1. and UL. appropriated to their 
respective Owners. By the late Ben- 
jamin Bartlet, F 4.S. A new Edi- 
tion, with Notes and Illustrations, by 
Jobn Trotter Brockett. 8ve, pp. 14. 
Charnley, Newcastle. 


A NEAT re-publication of a Tract 
originally printed in the * Archzolo- 
gia,” and printed in the present form 
at the suggestion of a few of the Edi- 
tor’s friends, and principally for dis- 
tribution among them. 


** What we have been able to learn of 
the Life of Mr. Bartlet, the Author, is 
extremely scanty. His father was 
an eminent apothecary at the town 
of Bradford, where Mr. Bartlet him- 
self followed the same profession, be- 
fore his introduction to London by 
the celebrated Dr. Fothergill*. After 
a successful practice of some years in 
the Metropolis, Mr. Bartlet’s health 
began to decline; he then resigned 
his business to a Mr. French, who 
had been his partner. In 1764 he was 
elected a Member of the Antiquarian 
Society, and was their Treasurer at the 
time of his death. 

“ The present Essay is the only thing 
which Mr. Bartlet ever actually pub- 
lished, although he prepared ‘* Man- 
duessedum Romanorum ; or, the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Manceter,” &c. sinee printed in Mr, 
Nichols’s ‘ Topographical Antiquities.’ 
We must not, however, forget to mention 
that he received the public thanks of 





~ * “This great medical character served 
his apprenticeship with Mr. Bartlet, sen.” 
Dr. 
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Dr. Nash, for the communications he 
made to the History of Worcestershire ; 
and that Mr. Gough also,'in his advertise- 
ment prefixed to the History of Thet- 
ford, published in 1789, acknowledges 
himself to have been indebted to ‘ that 
able master, Mr. Benjamin Bartlet,’ 
for fhe arrangement of the Coins. 

“Mr. Bartlet died of a confirmed 
dropsy on the 2d of March, 1787, in 
the 73d year of bis age; and was in- 
terred in the Quakers’ Burying Ground 
at Hartshill, in the county of Warwick. 
Mr. Bartlet had an excellent and nu- 
merous collection of Coins; his kuow- 
ledge in all the different departments of 
Numismatology being most extensive. 
He had likewise a good Library, and 
also a great variety of antient Seals, 
Celts, and other Antiques; all of which, 
as well as his Cuins, came to the ham- 
mer shortly after his decease. But, in- 
deed, what collections are there, in the 
present times, which ultimately escape 
that fatality ?’’ 


25. The Code of Agriculture, including 
Observations on Gardens, Orchards, 
Woods, and Plantations. By the Right 
Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Founder of the Board of Agriculture. 
vo, pp. 588. Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones. 

THIS appears to be a Work in which 
the theory and practice of Agriculture 
iscompletely identified. This Code of 
Agriculture, which actually embraces 
all its laws, any Practical Farmer 
may consider as his Encyclopedia, 
and a complete Library, for the rea- 
sons given by the able Author of this 
Work, who observes in his Introduc- 
tion, 

“That, from the numerous im- 
provements which have recently been 
made, and the great increase of know- 
ledge which has of late years been ac- 
quired in the art of Agriculture, the 
difficulties attending the practice of an 
improved system of Husbandry have in 
a considerable degree been remove:l, 
and its principles so much simplified, 
and so well understood, that the time 
has at last arrived, when it is possible, 
with propriety, to undertake the ar- 
duous task of drawing up 

* A Code of Agriculture.’ 

* Till the present period this could 
not have been attempted with any well- 
founded hopes of success; for so many 
able and well-informed individuals had 
never, in any former wra, directed their 
attention to agricultural pursuits; so 
much capital had never been previously 
employed in the cultivation of the soil ; 
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so many practical farmers bad never be- 
fore published the result of their expe- 
rience and observations on agricultural 
subjects; nor had those minute opera- 
tions, on the due execution of which 
the success of the Farmer must in a 
great measure depend, been ever fqr- 
merly so distinctly pointed out. Hence 
the superiority of the present period for 
such an undertaking.” 


After a great number of valuable 
materials had been amassed in conse- 
quence of the institution of the Board 
of Agriculture, the Author acknow- 
ledges 


** That the publication of a Work like 
the present was in his contemplation, 
and that nothing could be moge desir- 
able than to reduce the substance of the 
whole into so moderate a compass that 
it would require neither much expense 
to purchase, nor much time to read. 

“To enable any person to undertake 
such a task as the present, it was not 
alone sufficient that he had access te 
books, however numerous, or however 
valuable the information they might 
contain. It was necessary for him also 
to converse with Farmers; to discuss the 
various subjects connected with Agri- 
culture with practical men; to survey 
their farms; to examine their various 
practices on the spot; to compare the 
systems of different countries; and, 
above all, to be himself a Farmer—and 
that on a great scale. These advantages 
have not been wanting on the present 
occasion, 

‘“* After considering deliberately how 
the proposed plan could best be exe- 
cuted, the following appeared to the 
Author the most simple and the most 
comprehensive that he could devise : 

“I, To consider those preliminary 
points which a Farmer ought to ascer- 
tain before he undertakes to occupy any 
extent of land—as Climate, Soil, Sub- 
soil, Elevation, Aspect, Situation, Te- 
nure, whether in property or on lease, 
Rent, burdens on, and size of the Farm, 

“JI. To enquire into the nature of 
* Those means of cultivation which are 
essential to ensure its success.’ These 
are—Capital, Regular Accounts, Ar- 
rangement of Agricultural Labour, Farm 
Servants, Labourers in Husbandry, Live 
Stock, Implements, Agricultural Build- 
ings, command of Water, Divisions of 
Fields, and Farm Roads. 

“ILI. To point out ‘ Zhe various modes 
of improving Land, by cultivating 


Wastes, Enclosing, Draining, Manur- 
ing, Paring and Burning, Fallowing, 
Weeding, Irrigation, Flooing, Warp- 
ing, and Embanking. 


es 5V, 
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“IV. To explain ‘ Zhe various modes 
of occupying Land’ in Arable, Culture, 
Grass, Gardens and Orchards, Woods 
and Plantations ; and 

“ V. To offer some general remarks 
on the means of improving a country, 
by diffusing information, by removing 
obstacles to improvement, and by posi- 
tive encouragement.” 

In the body of this Work general 
principles alone are dwelt upon; but 
where particular information is neces- 
sary, it is inserted in notes, and some 
points requiring minute details are 
considered in the Appendix. 

The Author, having utility, rather 
than any claim to originality in view, 

“* Has availed himself, in addition to 
the publications of the Board, of what- 
ever useful information he could find 
in preceding writers on Agriculture, of 
acknowledged merit and authority, and 
has not hesitated to adopt their lan- 
guage and modes of expression, where 
they were distinct and perspicuous.” 

As an Author of several useful 
Works, and as the Founder of the 
Board of Agriculture, Sir John Sin- 
clair has been known many years, dur- 
ing which his studies and pursuits have 
been exactly such as have inva- 
riably tended to qualify him for the 
execution of the present Work. His 
whole course, as an Agriculturist, 
has been marked with that degree of 
firmness and perseverance that sel- 
dom or never fails in attaining its ob- 
ject. His “Statistical Account of 
Seotland” was the grand preliminary 
to all the improvemeuts he afterwards 
ineditated. Its object was, to obtain 
parochial information; and it was 
begun aud carried on under circum- 
stances the most discouraging. In 
the space of less than ten years Sir 
John Sinclair wrote to each indivi- 
dual of near nine hundred Clergymen, 
more than thirty different letters of 
solicitation; when, afier making with 
various success an infinite number 
of applications to persons of all ranks, 
after bestowing in particular a mul- 
tiplicity of small favours on the 
Clergy of the Scottish Church, after 
endurmg much from the selfish pre- 
jadices and literary pride of those 
whose papers he received and pub- 
lished, Sir John at last finally accom- 
plished, at the expense of several 
thousand pounds, the compilation 
and publication of “ A Complete Sta- 
tistice! Account of all the Parishes 


in Scotland,” comprehended in 20 
volumes octavo, and containing, for 
alinost every one of about nine hun- 
dred parishes, a different article by a 
different author, which being made 
in form of answers to the queries pro- 
posed, required much alteration be- 
fure they could be thrown into a con- 
nected composition. 

Sir John’s primary object was to 
obtain an account of the present state 
of each parish, without overlooking 
its Antiquities; yet he found that the 
Clergy were more inclined to fill their 
papers with these dry details than any 
other information; as many of them 
could not conceive that the common 
and familiar things constantly passing 
before them, such asthe form of a 
plough, &c. could possibly possess 
aught worthy of being solemnly 
recorded in print! Thus to the la- 
bour of a Hercules, it was necessary 
for Sir John Sinclair to add the pa- 
tience of a Job. These, however, 
were only a part of the task under- 
taken by our Author, with a view to 
the establishment of a Board of Agri- 
culture, his most favourite object. 

In the meanwhile, as all the expe- 
rience of his public life contributed 
to evhance his first ideas of the im- 
portance of public, and especially of 
rural economy, in the progress of his 
Statistical Enquiries he gained new 
knowledge, which essentially con- 
tributed to strengthen the previous 
bias of his mind. The examples of a 
Board of Trade, and of a Scottish 
Board for Improvements, Manufac- 
tures, and Fisheries, suggested to 
him the idea of the institution of a 
Board of Agriculture. Upon its in- 
stitution, under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, Sir John Sinclair was chosen 
to be its President, and Mr. Arthur 
Young was nominated to the office 
of Secretary. Sir Joho resolved that 
this Board should not be subject to 
that ridicule of inactivity which Mr. 
Burke had thrown out upon a cele- 
brated occasion against the Board of 
Trade. He instantly produced plans, 
which merited the approbation of the 
members of the Board, for engaging 
it in the most vigorous exertions to 
improve the agricultural state of the 
British Empire. It was upon his sug- 
gestion that the Board opened its of- 
fice, in order to communicate every 
information which Farmers might so- 
licit by correspondence, to assist 
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their practical operations; and on the 
other band, from practical Farmers 
to receive every communication of 
new and peculiar facts or principles, 
the result of personal knowledge or 
experience. 

The improvement and useful diver- 
sification of our principal tame ani- 
mals, the introduction of new vege- 
tables, and the perfection of the seeds 
and culture of such as Britain before 
possessed ; the abbreviation and me- 
lioration of all the modes of rural la- 
bour ; the reduction of all waste lands 
under tillage, and the making every 
field susceptible of perpetual tertility 
and cultivation; the instructing the 
Farmers of one district by adding to 
their knowledge the enlightened ex- 
amples of others; the improvement 
of the utensils, the domestic accom- 
modation, the promotion of the mo- 
rals and the intelligence of the peo- 
ple by whom the labours of husbandry 
are to be carried on: all these en- 
tered as so many objects into the 
views of Sir John Sinclair for the 
prosecution of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Ashe was the author of these 
plans, so the burthen of carrying 
them into execution, for a time at 
least, fell upon him alone. As a 
Member of Parliament, he supported 
them with great ardour and perse- 
verance; and a Bill for facilitating 
the legal subdivision and inclosure of 
common fields was one of the first- 
fruits of his application. Thus Sir 
John alone, like the discoverer of a 
rich mine, was the first to promote a 
practical demonstration of the im- 
mense augmentation of the wealth of 
Great Britain by agricultural improve- 
ments only. What was theory in 
him nearly thirty yearsago, has since 
become the experience of the whole 
Nation. 

A number of communications upon 
various agricultural subjects; a first 
edition of Reports of the State of 
Husbandry in all, or almost all, the 
Counties of Great Britain; a second 
and enlarged edition of not a few of 
these Reports, were communicated by 
Sir John to the world through the 
press. An annual grant of a few 
thousand pounds from Parliament, 
a subscription by the Members of the 
Board, and what copy-money was to 
be obtained by the sale of the books, 
were among the first resources for 
Gent. Mac. February, 1818. 
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the expenditure of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Possibly the prospect of 
realizing all his views, which began 
to be no longer doubtful to persons 
of enlarged and sagacious minds with 
the unusual activity of the President, 
were features not approved of by Mr. 
Pitt; and Sir John was removed from 
that Presidency, in which it was his 
delight to serve, in order to make 
room for Lord Somerville. 

But notwithstanding these discou- 
ragements the patriotic ardour of Sir 
Joba Sinclair never abated. He was 
also founder of a Society for the im- 
provement of British Wool, and a 
Member of the Highland Society for 
promoting the general improvement 
of the Scottish Highlands; and in 
petvcsiing the endeavours of others 

e was never accused of that littleness 
of mind which has stained the cha- 
racters of too many persons anxious 
to secure public approbation for 
themselves. During the pursuit of 
his favourite object he was neverthe- 
less doomed to hear it repeated, 
** that Agriculture is not susceptible 
of being reduced to science; that Far- 
mers are incapable of learning any 
part of their business from books; 
that the Board of Agriculture could 
wever make itself useful through the 
channel of the press,” &c. &c. But 
what a triumph over all these igno- 
rant prejudices has he lived to wit- 
ness! Still to this ignorance and tw 
credulity, so mueh to be regretted, 
there were many valuable exceptions; 
particularly one of his early biogra- 
phers, who “ had no doubt but the 
labours of Sir John Sinclair would be 
hereafter regarded as forming a great 
wra in the progress of the Science of 
Public Gconomy.” 

After procuring Agricultural Sur- 
veys of all the different Counties in 
Britain, it was understood as his in- 
tention “to form a comparativel 
short but elaborate extract, whie 
should serve as a manual of Agricul- 
tural art and science, to be valued 
by every British Farmer almost as 
his Almanack and Bible.” 

The latter, we conceive, though it 
is to be looked upon rather as an Ori- 
gival Work than an Extract, he has 
virtually effected iu “ The Code of 
Agriculture;” and to Sir John Sin- 
clair may be imputed with singular 
truth, the praise of ae 
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*« Nilactum reputans, dum quid super- 
esset agendum.” ‘ 


It is no flattery to Sir John Sinclair 
to assert, that by his example he 
taught some of our greatest States- 
meno to appreciate their own interest 
and that of the Country. 


In the Appendix to his “ Code of 
Agriculture” before us, he observes, 


“In the year 1791-2, Mr. Pitt ex- 
plained, in a speech on the State of the 
Nation, what appeared to him the 
causes of the general increase of the na- 
tional prosperity which had taken place 
at that time. That speech is very ably 
commented upon by Mr. Arthur Young 
in his ‘Annals of Agriculture. Mx, 
Young was shocked to find in that 
speech the greatest, dearest, and most 
important interests of the kingdom, to- 
tally and contemptuously overlooked, 
as of no sort of consequence in the great 
scale of national prosperity. 

*‘ A Financier,’ he observes, ‘ in 
giving a general view of the national 
resources, and dwelling with pride on 
the public revenue, does not think that 
Agriculture, which even then paid 
twelve millions sterling per annum in 
public burdens, worthy even of betng 
named amongst the sources of prosperity.’ 

** Mr. Young also remarks, ‘ that the 
Agricultural interests of the kingdom 
perhaps never found themselves placed 
in 60 contemptible a position as in this 
speech of the Minister, who, wishing to 
make the utmost parade of every cir- 
camstance that would count in a cata- 
logue of national advantages, totally 
overlooks every thing connected with 
land.’ Mr. Young little expected in the 
course of a few months to be Secretary 
to a Board of Agriculture, established 
by the concurrence of the very Minister 
by whom that speech had been deli- 


vered.”” 


As late as the year 1796 another 
British Statesman, distinguished for 

litical information (Lord Auck- 
and), delivered a speech in the House 
of Lords, intending to enumerate 
the causes to which our prosperity 
was to be ascribed, without one word 
of Agriculture. 

Upon which Sir John Sinclair re- 
marks, 

“We have hitherto been too much 
considered as a mere commercial na- 
tion; whereas every country possessed 
of an extensive and fertile territery 
ought to account the cultivation of its 
soil as the surest foundatian of its pros- 
perity, and the best entitled of all the 
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sources of that prosperity, to the pecu- 
liar attention of an enlightened Govern- 
ment. Such a Government will be ready 
at all times to remove every obstacle to 
improvement, if not to promote, by public 
encouragement, those unceasing exer- 
tions, by which alone the whole terri- 
tory of a great country ean be rendered 
what it ought to be — one uninterrupted 
scene of industry and cultivation.” 


Next to the judicious arrangement 
of the various materials, perspicuily 
of style appears to be the principal 
ornament of this elaborate and com- 
prehensive Work; to which a copious 
Index and a number of Plates are 
attached. 

The Plates annexed to this Work 
consist of au exquisite Portrait of the 
Author; a plan of Farms and Farm 
Buildings; description of the improved 
Swiog Plough; the Grubber, and Mill 
for making Pot Barley; description 
of the Corn Stacks with cast-iron pil- 
lars; engraving of the Cradle Churn; 
description of a Wheel for raising 
Water; table of the Scotch mode of 
cultivating Turnips in Drills; engrav- 
jogs of an improved Granary; the 
Biwot and the improved Binot; Drill 
Barrow and Drill Harrow; descrip- 
tion of the Flemish Binot; descrip- 
tion of the Barrow for sowing Grain 
in Drills; description of the Drill 
Harrow. 


26. Reflections and Resolutions proper for 
the Gentlemen of Ireland, as to their 
Conduct for the Service of their Coun- 
try, as Landlords, as Masters of Fami- 
lies, as Protestants, as descended from 
British Ancestors, as Country Gentle- 
men and Furmers, as Justices of the 
Peace, as Merchants, as Members of 
Parliament. 8vo, pp. 224, Dublin, 
re-printed 1816. 


“‘ THE very curious and interesting 
Work which is now re-printed, and in- 
tended for a wide and gratuitous circu- 
lation, is also of uncommon rarity ; 
there is not a copy of it in the Library of 
Trinity College, or in any of the other 
Public Libraries of this City, which have 
been searched on purpose. e@ pro- 
foundly learned Vice- Provost, Doctor 
Barrett, never met with one ; and many 
Gentlemen well skilled in the Literature 
of Ireland, who have been applied to for 
information on the subject, are even un- 
acquainted with the name of the book. 

** That a Work of such exceeding 
merit should be so little known in these 
days, might at first appear _—— to 
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those who do not know that another 
work of the same Author* is equally 
searce, and that all the copies of it were 
called in with the most sedulous acti- 
vity: at this distance of time, we have 
not the means of ascertaining the mo- 
tives which may have actuated the Wri- 
ter to suppress his works, after having 
printed them+; but we must lament 
that the wise and patriotic measures, so 
eloquently proposed, had not been dif- 
fused amongst the Gentlemen of Ireland, 
and acted upon by them, with the same 
ardour that animated the respectable 
Author. If such had fortunately been 
the ease, how would the Country and its 
natives have flourished, and what a con- 
trast would the present times have af- 
forded! It is with the sincerest and 
purest hopes that much positive, not ideal 
good, will arise from its circulation, that 
it is now revived; and if those into 
whose hands it may fal) will, in their 
respective situations, conscientiously en- 
deavour to attain what yet remains to be 
done, the expence and labour of its pub- 
lieation will be esteemed to have been 
well employed. 

“Of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Madden, 
the reputed Author of this book, but few 
memorials exist at this day; and yet he 
was aman of whom the great Samuel 
Johnson said ‘ His was a name IRELAND 
ought to honour.’ After very extensive 
and long-continued inquiries, the only 
authentic information respecting him 
that could be found, was in that valuable 
repertory, Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, vol. II. pages 
31 and 169; and in Grosley’s Tour in 
England, 3 vols. 12mo, Dubl, 1772, vol. 
Il. p. 260. He is also mentioned in the 
new edition of the Biographia Drama- 
tiea, by Jones, London 1812, vol. I. page 
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478, and in Lempriere’s Universal Bio- 
graphy. Not one of these Writers men- 
tion the Work now re-printed—a proof 
of its excessive rarity!” 

Of this useful volume, and of its ex- 
cellent Author, we shall speak further 
in our next. The benevolent Re- 
publisher, Mr. Thomas Pleasants, is 
already introduced to our Readers in 
p- 113; andin our Poetry, p. 161. 


27. Answer of the Protestants to His Ex- 
cellency the Catholic Board, on occa- 
sion of the Protocol, transmitted to them 
on Thursday, Dec. 4, 1817; and of 
an Article in Ne. LVIT. of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 8vo, pp. 47. Scott ,Dublin, 
THIS pamphlet is by the Author of 

** Yorick’s Letters,” (vol. LXX XVII. 

ii. 52); and has excited considerable 

interest in Dublin. It is an answer to 

a very able and Jesuitical address of 

the Roman Catholics; and its view is 

to unite axt the Protestants against 
the Jesuits; and, though ironical, it is 
sarcastically argumentative.—The Ad- 
dress came out about two months 
ago in all the Dublin Newspapers, the 

Government ones not excepted, and 

was immediately censured, by * Yo- 

rick,” in “ The Correspondent” (the 
chief Government Paper); and the 

Edinburgh Reviewers having since 

joined the standard of the ‘* Address- 

ers,’ they are also answered in the 
pamphlet now re-printed with cor- 
rections and additions. 


28.4 Sermon to the Distressed Seamen on 
board the Abundance and Plover Store 
Ships, and at the London Workhouse, 
Bishopsgate-street, preached on Sunday, 


*« The title ofthis very rare book is «Memoirs of the Twentieth Century : being 





original Letters of State, under George the Sixth, relating to the must important 
events in Great Britain and Europe, as to the Church and State, Arts and Sciences, 
Trade, Taxes, and Treaties, Peace and War; and the character of the greatest per- 
sons of those times, from the middle of the Eighteenth, to the end of the Twentieth 
Century, and of the World. Received and revealed in the year 1728; and now pub- 
lished, for the instruction ofall eminent Statesmen, Churchmen, Patriots, Politicians, 
Projectors, Papists, and Protestants,’ in six vols. 8vo. London, 1733. There was 
something very mysterious in the History of these Memoirs, which were addressed 
in an ironical dedication to Frederick Prince of Wales, and only one volume of the 
work appeared. One thousand copies were printed, but in less than a fortnight 
900 copies were delivered up to Dr. Madden, and in all probability destroyed. The 
late Mr. Tutet had a copy of it, and never heard of another, although he made many 
inquiries after it. A second is in the curious library of Mr. Bindley, of the Stamp- 
office, London; and a third was sold in Dublin, at the sale of the library of Dr. 
Kearney, Bishop of Ossory, in June 1815, to Mr. Triphook of London, for 8i. 2s. 
It is believed that the present ‘ Reflections,’ are equally scarce, and much more 
valuable and interesting to Irishmen.” 

+ “A well-informed Writer, in a Review of this book, in The Dublin Weekly 
Gazette, Sept. 28, 1816, shrewdly suggests the reason—That, in 1738, Sir Robert 
Walpole was in the zenith of his power ; and every one knows that Minister's anti- 
pathy to free political diseussion ; and to this country [Ireland] thriving at the 


expence of England.’’ 
Jan, 
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Jan. 18, 1818, after Morning and 

Evening Service. By James Rudge, 

M.A. F. R.S. of Limehouse. 12mo, 

pp. 28. 

A PERSPICUOUS and appropriate 
Discourse, from Psalm cvit. 23, 24. 

** They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters. 

* These see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep.” 

In one of his notes, the good and 
ndefatigable Preacher says, 

* On board the Abundance store-ship, 
here were about 200 sailors, upwards of 
100 on board the Plover, and in the Lon- 
don Workhouse about the same number. 
The whole of these poor men conducted 
themselves during service with the ut- 
most propriety ; and a brave and distin- 
guished officer of the British Navy, who 
accompanied me on this interesting occa- 
sion, together with three or four gentle- 
men of the Committee besides, assured 
me, that in his life, most of which had 
been passed at sea, he never witnessed 
more decorum, and a greater appearance 
of devotion! For my own part, I was 
never more gratified by any thing than 
by the conduct of these brave fellows ; 
and if any serious impressions were 
wrought, and any good effects produced, 
1 shall consider myself abundantly remu- 
nerated, and ascribe the whole praise to 
that ALMIGHTY BEING, to whom all 
praise, and glory, and adoration, are 
due! I repeated my visit, on Sunday, 
Feb. 1, and read prayers and preached to 
the men on board the Sapphire, Nauti- 
lus, Dasher, Plover, and Abundance, re- 
ceiving ships ; and nothing could exceed 
the attention and gratitude with which 
I was heard! Many hundred copies of 
this sermon had been distributed on 
board the different vessels in the preced- 
ing week, and | was assured by the com- 
manding officers, that each man was 
very thankful for his copy, and was 
often seen reading it, either to himself, 
or to a few around him. Many of them 
pressed around me, and gave me their 
blessing, both on entering and on leav- 
ing the ships; and such a sincere and 
unpurchased homage of the heart I re- 
ceived, | hope, with a proper spirit of 
gratitude, as | am sure I returned it, 
with many a secret prayer to Heaven for 
their present and everlasting good !”’ 


29. Anselmo, a Tale ; with the Depar- 
ture of Bertha; and other Poems. 8vo. 
pp- 42. Longman and Co. 

THE Hero of the Poem is intro- 
duced meditating on his own sorrows, 
as he returned at midnight to his 
Jonely habitation from a ramble on 
the sea-shore on the coast of Spain. 


{Feb. 


—_—_————* Oft the Ocean dark 
Of grief had tost, and nearly whelm’d 
his bark. 
Deep in bis bosom had the seathing war 
Of jarring passions set the searing sear ; 
He leit his mother earth—so Rumour 
said, [his head ; 
Ere twice ten years had circled round 
Prey to the Gamester's fascinating crew, 
To them as wisest, best of friends he flew. 
Perchance no pitying hand was nigh, in 
time {crime ; 
To check his footsteps in the way of 
He ran his course, till mad with certain 
loss, [to cross: 
Desperate, he dared the worst his fate 
In maddening mood he reach’d the fatal 
Hall [lost —his all! 
Of Vice—and, frantic, staked —and 
"Twas then he left with sickening soul 
the earth {tion — birth ; 
That gave him —now that irksome por- 
He reached Iberia’s shore, and long had 
stood [blood ; 
Beneath her banners in the field of 
But now withdrawn trom off that stage 
of strife, [life ; 
That scene of never-ceasing trouble— 
With one, the faithful sharer of his lot, 
He sought a plain, but peaceful home— 
a cot.” 

During his accustomed walks, a 
neighbouring Lord, who had iu vain 
endeavoured to seduce Anselmo’s 
wife, effected his purpose by brutal 
force. The wife, unable to survive 
the cruel outrage, takes poison. An- 
selmo, assisted by some neighbouring 
peasants, kills the Ravisher, and af- 
terwards dies weeping over the grave 
which contained his wife’s remains. 

Such is the story, not inelegantly 
related, by a Bard, who is evidently 
an admirer of the Byron school. 

The smaller Poems are also de- 
serving of commendation. 


30. Case respecting the Maintenance of the 
London Clergy further considered; by 
John Moore, LL. B. Rector of St. 
Michael’s Bassishaw, and Minor Canon 
of St. Paul's, London. 8vo, pp, 32. 
Nichols and Co. 

IN olden times the Great Seals were 
not unfrequently committed to the 
custody of an eminent Churchman. 
Had the Author of this well-digested 
** Case” lived in those days, the abi- 
lity which he has here shewn as an 
Ecclesiastical Lawyer would fairly 
have qualified him as a candidate for 
that high and important office. He 
has honestly and forcibly stated the 
pretensions of his brethren; and has 
demonstratively proved his various 
assertions.—Q. EZ. D. 
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Cambridge, Feb. 2.—The subjects for 
the Prizes given by the Representatives 
in Parliament for this University, for 
the present year are—for the Senior Ba- 
ehelors: Antique Musice species et na- 
tura.—Middle Bachelors : Inter Grecos 
et Romanos Historie Scriptores compa- 
ratione facta, cujusnam stylus imitatione 
maxime dignus esse videtur ? 

The subjects for Sir William Browne's 
gold medals for the present year are— 
for the Greek Ode: In Obitum Iilustris- 
sime Principisse Carolette Auguste, 
Georgii Wallie Principis Filie.— For 
the Latin Ode: In Memoriam Ricardi 
Vice-comitis Fitzwilliam, Musei Fitzwil- 
liam Fundatoris munifici. — For the Epi- 

. grams: Magna Civitas, Magna Solitudo. 


Porson Prize: The passage fixed upon 
is Shakspeare, Henry VIII, Act 3, sc. 2. 
beginning with— 
** Cromwell, I did not think to shed a 
tear,”’ 
and ending with— 


** He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


which is to be translated into Iambic 
Acatalectic Trimeters, according to the 
laws laid down by the Professor in his 
Preface to the Hecuba of Euripides. 

Cambridge, Feb. 6.—Dr. Smith's 
Prizes to the two best proficients in Ma- 
thematicks and Natural Philosophy, 
amongst the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, are this year adjudged to Mr. 
J. G. S. Lerevre, of Trinity College, 
and Mr. J. Hinp, of St. John’s, the first 
and second Wranglers. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English: 
to which is added, an Historical En- 
quiry and Essay upon the Administra- 
tion of Government in England during 
the King’s Minority. By Nicuoxas 
Harpince, Esq. M. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, &c. Collected by 
his Son, GeorGe Harpince, Esq. M. A. 
F.R.S.and F.S.A. In one volume 8vo. 

A Second Part of Mr. Cuarin’s Anec- 
dotes of Cranbourn Chace. 

Numbers III. and IV. of the Improved 
Edition of STEPHENS’s GREEK THESAU- 
rus. The vacancies yet open have been 
occasioned by the decease of Subscribers, 
The price, to such as were not on the 
original list, has been already raised; 
and the Editors, according to the ad- 
vertisement to No. Lil. mean, it should 
seem, shortly to raise it again. 

An Historical and Topographical De- 
scription of the Parish of Tixall, in the 
County of Stafford, and of the most re- 
markable places in the immediate Neigh- 
bourhood, By Sir Tuomas C.irrorp, 





Bart. and ARTHUR C.iirFoRD, Esq. 
Embellished with five Engravings, of 
which three are from original paintings : 
1. Of the famous Judge Littleton; 2. 
Of Viscount Stafford, who was beheaded 
in 1682; 3. Of Walter first Lord Alston. 
In 4to.—Also, 

Collectanea Cliffordiana: In three 
parts, 1. Anecdotes of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of the name of Clifford; 2. His- 
torical and Genealogical Notices respect- 
ing the Origin and Antiquity of the 
Clifford Family; 3. Clifferd. By Ar- 
THUR CLIFFORD, Esq.—These two Works 
have been printed at Paris; and besides 
their intrinsic merit, afford a favour- 
able specimen of the present state of 
Printing and Engraving in France, 8vo. 

The Rev. Georce Youno’s History of 
Whitby, and Streoneshalh Abbey; with 
a Statistical Survey of the Vicinity to 
the distance of Twenty-five Miles, 

A new History and Description of 
York, in two 8vo volumes ; comprising 
the valuable part of Drake’s Eboracum, 
and much entirely new matter, from au- 
thentic documents. By W. HarGrove, 

The Introduction to “ The Beauties of 
England and Wales.’” With an Appen- 
dix of Additions and Corrections; and a 
List of the principal Books relating to 
Topography and Antiquities. By JAMES 
Norris BREWER. 

The First Part of a Series of Engra- 
vings of the most remarkable Remains 
of Antiquity or Curiosity in Southamp- 
ton ; forming a complete illustrations: 
Sir H. C. Englefield’s “ Walk.” 

An Aquatinta Engraving of a Design 
for a Cenotaph to the memory of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and Saxe 
Cobourg; with a View of Claremont in 
the distance.—Size, 20 inches by 15. 

Observations on Greenland, the adja- 
cent Seas, and the North-West Passage 
to the Pacific Ocean, illustrated by nu- 
merous Drawings; 4to. By Mr. Ber- 
NARD O’REILLy, who in the Summer of 
1817 undertook a voyage to Davis's 
Straits as Surgeon on board a whale- 
ship, for the express purpose of scienti- 
fic pursuits. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal in 
1816, undertaken by order of the French 
Government ; comprising an account of 
the Shipwreck of the Medusa Frigate, 
the sufferings of the Crew, and the va- 
rious occurrences on board the Raft, in 
the Desert of Zaara, at St. Louis, and 
at the Camp of Daccard, &c. &c. By 
I. B. H. Savicny and A. CoRREARD. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev, 
Joun Marriott, M. A. of Exeter. 

Introductory Lecture to a Course on 
the Anatomy, Physivlogy, and aan 
re) 
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of the Ear, as delivered at the Royal 
Dispensary. By Mr. Curtis, 

A Collection of the Poems of ARTHUR 
Brooke, esq. of Canterbury. 

A descriptive Poem, by Mr. S. P. 
Tompson, of Liverpool,  intituled, 
“ Birkenhead Priory,” a beautiful Ruin 
On the opposite shore. 

Harvest, a Poem, in two parts, illus- 
trated by an Engraving; to which will 
be added a few other Poetical Pieces. 
By Cuarcotre CaRroLine RICHARDSON, 

Antonia, a Tale, with other Poems; 
chiefly written in Malta during the in- 
teresting period of the Plague. 

The First Volume of a complete Trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Epistles. By Epwarp 
D. Baynes, Esq. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A Selection from the Writings, in 
Prose and Verse, of the late Mr. Justice 
HarpDINGE ; many of them never before 
printed. 

A Geological Survey of the Yorkshire 
Coast: with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 

La Scava; or, some Account of an 
Excavation of a Roman Town on the 
Hill of Chatele in Champagne, disco- 
vered in 1772; with the addition of a 
Journey to the Simplon, by Lausanne, 
and to Mont Blanc, through Geneva. 
By the Rev, SrerpHEN WEsTON. 

Notitia Architectonica Italiana; or, 
concise Notices of the Buildings and 
Architects of Italy, arranged for refer- 
ence of the Traveller and Architect. By 
Josern Gwitt, Architect, F.S.A. and 
Author of a Treatise on the Equilibrium 
of Arches.—The same gentleman has 
for a considerable time past been en- 
gaged on a Translation of Vitruvius, 
which will shortly appear. 

A Work on Pompeii, in Eight Parts, 
from original Drawings taken on the 
spot in 1817 by GeorGE TownLey, esq. 
accompanied with Plans and Elevations, 
and a Map of the Campagna Felici. 

A new Picture of Rome; or, an in- 
teresting Itinerary, containing a gene- 
ral description of the Monuments and 
most distinguished Works in Painting, 
Sgulpture, and Architecture, both An- 
tient and Modern, of that celebrated 
City and its Environs. By Marten Vasi, 
Roman Antiquary of the Etruscan Aca- 
demy of Cortona, &c,. With Views of 
Buildings, and a large Plan of Rome. 

The Scripture Testimony of the Mes- 
siah. By Dr. J.P. Smitu. 

A Volume of Sermons, by Dr. D. 
Dewar, of Aberdeen. 

A Translation from the Greek of Jam- 
blichus’ Life of Pythagoras, or Pythago- 
ric Life ; accompanied with a Transla- 
tion of the Pythagoric Ethical fragments 
in the Doric dialect, preserved by Sto- 
beus; and also of many Pythagorie sen- 


tences, which have escaped the notice 
of modern Editors. By Mr. T. Tayvor. 

The First Volume o° the “ Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay.” 

A Life of the late illustrious Patriot 
and Philanthropist, GRANVILLE SHARPE. 
By Mr. Prince Hoare. 

An Essay on the Origin and Opera- 
tion of the Dry Rot; in which the source 
of the disease is investigated, with a 
view to establish the modes of preven- 
tion and cure on rational principles. 
With Suggestions on the Cultivation of 
Forest Trees ; and Abstracts of the Fo- 
rest Laws. By Mr. Ropert M‘WiLtiAM. 

The Suffolk Garland ; a Collection of 
Poems, Songs, Tales, Ballads, &c. re- 
lative to that County. 

A Poem descriptive of Southill, near 
Bedford, the seat of the late Mr. Wuit- 
BREAD. By Mr. RoBert BLOOMFIELD. 

Cawood Castle, and other Poems. By 
Mr. Percy. With Engravings by Finden, 
from sketches by the Author. 

Poems and Tales in Verse, by Mrs. 
Eneas Lamont, of Liverpool. 

* The Question—Who-is Anna?” A 
Novel. By Miss CRoker. 

It appears from the Report of the 
Russian Bible Society, dated the 18th 
of June last, that the Committee of the 
Society had entered into engagements 
to circulate 40,000 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in 17 different languages, 
making a total of 196,000 copies. The 
Committee completed in the course of 
1816, an edition of 10,000 Sclavonian 
Bibles, 10,000 ditto New Testaments, 
5,000 Finlandic, 5,000 French, 5,000 of 
the New Testament in Samoyede, They 
were occupied at the date of the Re- 
port, with the printing of the following 
editions, to be completed in the present 
year :—20,000 Selavonian Bibles ; 5,000 
ditto New Testaments; 5,000 Armenian 
Bibles ; 3,000 ditto New Testaments ; 
2,000 Tartar ditto; 3,000 Greek Bibles ; 
5,000 ditto New Testaments; 2,000 
Georgian, ditto; 5,000 Moldavian Bi- 
bles ; 2,000 ditto separate copies of the 
Gospel of St. Luke; 2,000 ditto Psalms ; 
5,000 ditto New Testaments; 5,000 
Bibles for German Catholics; 5,000 
New Testaments in Latin; 5,000 Est 
honian Bibles; 2,000 Calmuc Gospel 
of St. Matthew.—The number of copies 
of the Bible and Testament distributed 
in 1816, was 19,431. Arrangements 
were making for an edition of the Holy 
Scriptures. in stereotype characters, in 
five different languages, Translations 
were also making of the Bible into the 
Russian vulgar tongue, the Tartar and 
the Carlesian languages; and arrange- 
ments were likewise making to obtain 
translations into the Turkish-Armenian, 
and Burat-Mongul languages. 
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Voyage of Discovery.—Government, 
with a laudable desire to promote the 
interests of Science, is equipping four 
vessels for the purpose of exploring the 
Greenland Seas, which, according to 
the reports of persons employed in the 
fishery, were never known to be so free 
from ice as in the last season. Two of 
these vessels, under the command of 
Capt. Bucnan, late of the Pike sloop of 
war, just returned from Newfoundland, 
will endeavour to penetrate to the North 
Pole; while the other two, under Capt. 
Ross, will proceed up Davis's Straits, 
the extent or termination of which is 
still utterly unknown. The ships are 
to be ready for sea by the beginning of 
March 

A brilliant Meteor was observed at 
Ipswich on the 8th Dec. at three minutes 
before one o'clock in the morning, about 
midway between the Bull’s Horns: a 
fiery body was perceived resembling a 
red-hot ball of iron, four or five inches 
in diameter, which having passed three 
or four degrees in a direction between 
the principal stars of Capella and Canis 
Minor, burst into a spherial body of 
white light, nearly as large as the full 
moon, of so great lustre as scarcely to 
be borne by the eyes, throwing out a 
tail about three degrees in length, of a 
beautiful rose colour, tinged round the 
edges with blue. It thus proceeded in 
its course, without apparent diminution, 
towards the principal star in the head 
of Hydra (very near the ecliptic), a little 
beyond which it suddenly disappeared, 
(it is believed) with an explosion; a 
rumbling noise being distinctly heard, 
like that of cannon discharged at a 
distance, about ten or twelve seconds 
afterwards. Its duratien, as nearly as 
it could be estimated, was about five 
seconds, during which it traversed a 
space of nearly sixty degrees. 

The Fine Arts.—An Academy of Art 
is to be immediately built at P/ymouth ; 
the money has been subscribed, the 
ground purchased, and Mr. Foulstone, 
the Architect, has presented a Design 
to the Committee: the exterior of the 
building will be a pure Greek temple. 
This is the first example in the kingdom 
of a building exclusively to be built for 
Students in Art: may its example be 
followed ! 

The following easy, simple, and in- 
fallible Method of forcing every Fruit- 


‘ tree to blossom and to bear Fruit, has 


been translated from the German of the 
Rev, George Cuartes Lewis Hemper 





(Secretary to the Pomological Society of 
Altenburgh in Saxony), by George 
Henry Noehden, LL. D. F. L. 8S, &e.— 
“In my early years [ saw my father, 
who was fond of Pomology, and skilled 
in that science, cutting a ring on several 
branches of trees, which already were 
in blossom, tor the purpose of produ- 
cing, by that means, larger fruit than 
usual. This was not his own inven- 
tion, but, as far as I recollect, derived 
from a French journal, Thirty years 
ago, when I was a boy, I practised this 
operation, in imitation of him, and 
thereby obtained larger pears and plums. 
In repeating this operation of ringing 
the branches, which I did merely for the 
purpose of getting larger fruit, I ob- 
served that the branches so operated 
upon always bore the next year. By 
this reiterated appearance I was led to 
the idea, that perhaps this mode of 
ringing the bark might be a means of 
compelling every unproductive branch 
to yield fruit. With this view I cut 
rings upon a considerable number of 
branches, which as yet showed no blos- 
som; and found, by repeating the ex- 
periment, the truth of my supposition 
indisputably confirmed by experience. 
The application of this experiment, 
whereby upon every bough or branch 
fruit may artificially be produced, is 
very simple and easy. With a sharp knife 
make a cut in the bark of the branch 
which you mean to force to bear, and 
not far from the place where it is con- 
nected with the stem, or, if it be a small 
branch or shoot, near to where it is 
joined to the larger bough : the cut is to 
go round the branch, or to encircle it, 
and to penetrate to the wood. A quar- 
ter of an inch from this cut you make a 
second cut, like the first, round the 
branch, so that, by both encircling the 
branch, you bave marked a ring upon 
the branch, a quarter of an mch broad, 
between the two cuts. The bark be- 
tween these two cuts you take clean 
away with a knife, down to the wood, 
removing even the fine inner bark, 
which immediately lies upon the wood ; 
so that no connexion whatever remains 
between the two parts of the bark, but 
the bare and naked wood appears white 
and smooth. But this bark-ring, which 
is to compel the tree to bear, must be 
made at the right time, that is, when 
in all nature the buds are strongly 
swelling or are breaking out into blos- 
som. In the same year a callus is 
formed at the edges of the ring, on both 
sides, 
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sides, and the connexion of the bark, 
that had been interrupted, is restored 
again without any detriment to the tree 
or the branch operated upon, in which 
the artificial wound soon again grows 
over. By this simple though artificial 
means of forcing every fruit-tree, with 
certainty, to bear, you obtain the fol- 
lowing important advantages: 1. You 
may compel every young tree of which 
you do not know the sort to show its 
fruit, and decide sooner whether, being 
of a good quality, it may remain in its 
first state, or requires to be grafted. 
2. You may thereby, with certainty, get 
fruit of every good surt of which you 
wish to see the produce in the next year. 
3. This method may probably serve to 
increase considerably the quantity of 
fruit in the country.—The branches so 
operated upon are hung full of fruit, 
while the others, that are not ringed, 
often have nothing, or very little, on 
them. This effect is easy to be explained 
from the theory of the motion of the sap. 
For, when the sap moves slowly in a 
tree, it produces fruit-buds, which is 
the case in old trees; when it moves 
vigorously, the tree forms wood, or runs 
iato shoots, as happens with young trees. 
Though I arrived at this discovery myself 
in consequence of trying the same pro- 
cess with a different. view, namely, to in- 
crease only the size of the fruit, but not 
to force barren branches, that were only 
furnished with leaf-buds, to bear, this 
latter application being before quite un- 
known to me; I will, on that account, 
by no means give myself out for the first 
inventor of this operation; but I was 
ignorant of the effects to be produced 
by this method, and only discovered 
them by repeated experiments of my 
own, which I made for the promotion of 
Pomology. Frequent experience of the 
completest success has confirmed the 
truth of my observations. Nor do I think 
that this method is generally known; at 
least, to all those to whom I showed the 
experiment, the effect produced appeared 
new and surprising.” 

Effect of Hot Water on Flowers.—By 
the following process the lovers of flowers 
will be enabled to prolong, for a 
day, the enjoyment of their short-lived 
beauty. Most flowers begin to droop and 
fade after being kept during 24 hours in 
water: a few may be revived by substi- 
tuting fresh water; but all (the most 
fugacious, such as the poppy, and per- 
haps one or two others, excepted) may 
be completely restored by the use of hot 
water. For this purpose, place the flowers 
in scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one third of the length of the 
stem; by the time the water has become 


cold, the flowers will have become erect 
and fresh ; then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems, and put them into cold water. 

Moveable Arie.—Mr. ACKERMANN has 
taken out a Patent for a most useful 
and ingenious invention, viz. a Move- 
able Axle applicable to all Four-wheeled 
Carriages. Its advantages over the stiff 
axle are numerous :—A carriage with the 
Moveable Axle will turn in a much more 
limited space :—It permits a carriage to 
be built shorter, and of course diminishes 
the draught.—It affords complete secu- 
rity against upsetting, and is, in like 
manner, a safeguard against accidents 
in turning, the wheels never changing 
their position, but only their direction. 
— With the Moveable Axle the fore- 
wheels can be made much higher, while 
the body may be hung lower. A high 
fore-wheel adds much to the beauty of 
a carriage, while it also greatly reduces 
the draught, and surmounts obstructions 
with much greatey facility—It is by no 
means so liable to break as the stiff 
axle; and the breaking of the pereh- 
bolt is rendered next to impossible-—A 
carriage with the Patent Moveable Axle 
requires but six pieces of timber, includ- 
ing the pole, instead of twenty. This 
gives the carriage an airy appearance, 
and reduces the rattling noise. 

Lithography.—The art of Lithography 
continues to make most rapid progress 
in France, from the rival exertions of 
Count Lasteyrige and M. ENGLEMANN : 
their spirited emulation has done for it 
what a monopoly would not have accom- 
plished in a century. Under Count Las- 
teyrie’s care, it rivals copper in almost 
every line of engraving; and possesses, 
besides, advantages peculiar to itself. 
A series of Lithographie prints, by Count 
Lasteyrie, is now publishing at Paris; 
the second number of which, containing 
six plates, has just appeared; the sixth 
plate is written music, or, as the Litho- 
graphers denote it, autographed music. 
The method by which this plate is exe- 
cuted displays one of the most important 
advantages of Lithography: a person 
writes a letter, composes music, or 
makes a drawing on paper in the ordi- 
nary way, excepting that he uses a pe- 
culiar ink; this is transferred to the 
stone by simply passing it through the 
press, and the stone, without further 
preparation, is ready to print off thou- 
sands of proofs, all equally perfect. 
It is this quality of Lithography that 
has secured its admission into all the 
French public offices; by its means 
60,000 or 70,000 proclamations, in the 
autograph of the Minister, may be 
taken eff and dispatched before the 
plate even could be engraved. 
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Mr. Urnaan, Dublin, Feb. 7. 
HE following Lines were written by a 
young Lady of sixteen, after having 
been present at a conversation, the sub- 
ject of which was the great, and philan- 
thropic charities of Mr. Taomas Pleasants 
(see p. 113). Your giving them an early 
insertion will oblige many of your Readers, 


TO bless mankind, alleviate their woes, 

Kind Heaven one bright excelling spirit 
chose ; 

Enwrapt that spirit in a mortal frame, 

To shine on earth, yet shine avoiding fame ; 

Bade the kind gift on Erin's shores de- 
scend, [friend. 

Aod named it Preasants, human nature's 

He feels the power divine which plac’d 
him there, {care. 

And makes his fellow-men his constant 

What though we raise the monumeutal 
stone, 

To Heroes dead, for deeds of valour done ! 

What though we celebrate th’ inspired 
Bard, 

And deem his honours a deserv’d reward ! 

Oh can such honours, Pleasants, e’er excel 

Those thou receivest, and deserv’st so 
well? 

Can sculptur’d marble such bright joy im- 
part 

As the sweet blessings of a grateful heart ? 

Can public plaudits such delights bestow, 

As praises breath’d by one releas'd from 
woe ? 

Yet he has rais’d his own * Memorial here, 

Sacred to Mercy, and to Pity dear ; 

For Pity’s self had stood delighted by, 

And view'd its rising walls with humid eye; 

Aad as she gaz’d, had fondly, proudly 
own’d, 

Her counter-part in Preasants she had 
found. 

No longer now resoun'ts the anguish’d moan, 

Nor struggling Virtue dies forgo, alorie. 

Now honest Labour lifts his drooping head, 

No longer fore’d to beg for daily bread. 

Nor starving [adustry in rags is seen ; 

Bat joys with grateful heart, and alter’d 
mien ; 

And feels the wealth bestow’d by gracious 
Heaven, 

To aid the human race was kindly given 

To him, who seeks with eager eye the poor, 

Aad scatters blessiugs from his Iiberat 
store ; 

And now, aud ever, shall he sweet!y prove, 

‘The blest rewards of patrivtic love! 

P. M, 





* The Stove Tenter House, erected at 
the sole expence of Mr. Pleasants, 


Gent. Mac. February, 1818. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Northamptonshire. 
AM but a meotal!l wanderer over the 
interesting Field of Waterloo; and in 
one of those excursions to which we have 
often beeu invited by the prolusions of the 
actual Tourist, the following Inscription 
to the memory of its fallen Heroes was 
composed. R. E. 
ODE, 
Written in the year 1817. 
By the Rev. R. Exron. 
SWEET, when the strife of time is past, 
The weary Pilgrim’s rest; 
When o'er bis form the fresh sod cast 
Lies lightly on his breast: 
No orphan there may urge his cry, 
No childless parent strain the eye, 
No country pour its mingled sigh ; 
Yet hallow’d is his grave. 
Far sweeter— when the glorious toil 
Touat nerv’d the Warrior’s might, 
With crested Victory’s cheering smile 
Hath bless’d his eager sight ; 
And Fate’s aspiring * shaft hath sped, 
And weeping comrades o’er hs bed 
(High Vatour’s meed !) the:r tribute shed — 
The slumbers of the brave ! 
Around the turf where these repose 
Shall sweets perennial bloom ; 
Their earliest, latest charm disclose, 
To deck each verdant tomb: 
Here shall stern Honour bend to weep, 
Affection here her vigils keep, 
And grateful Freedom guard their sleep 
From fell Ainbition’s rage : 
Here meek-eyed Peace shall love to dwell, 
And bless the hoary swain 
Who points the spot «here Heroes fell, 
To fix her gentle reign: 
And Poé«y shal! weave for them 
Her amaranthine diadem, 
While History yields her brightest gem 
To grace their deathless page ! 





CREATION. 
(Concluded from p. 66.) 
es way veilest thou, with bliadoess of 
thy words, 
Thy earthly wisdom ? Where wast thoy,O 
Man, 
When World’s foundation, strength con- 
firm’d, I plac’d? 
And Ocean with a zone of deep: I bound ? 
Au with attractive sympathy of Moon 
Swruck the returning Tides? At thy com- 
mand, 
O Man, their starry power do Pleiads shed ? 
Know’st thou the womb of Winter, preg- 
nant source 





* Death loves a shining mark, —Youns. 
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Of gather’d chill? know’st thou the starry 
waste, 

O’er which is driv’n the ebon wheel of 
Night ? * 

At thy command, does monarch eagle urge 

His pilgrimage? bird of the storm sublime, 

That rules the waste, or wilderness afar 

Of cragged eminence, from which be kens 

His treasur’d carnage for the unfledg’d 
youth ; 

The prey sure destin’d for his distant 
grasp? 

Nature has form’d his destiny for blood, 

Allied to slaughter! And terrific chill 

Canst thou to gen’rous Cavalry affix ? 

Whilst the steed lifis in majesty erect 

His warrior neck: whilst strikes his rap- 


tur’d ear 
The cry, and the steel’d thunder of the 
fight ! 
How fierce his strength, and lightning of 
his eye ! 
Lo! whilst the battle sounds along the 
vale, 
His hoof indignant grasps the subject 
plain!” 
So spake th’ Omnific; the sure day will 
come, 


When Nature in decay of things shall fall! 

And Light, the beauteous garment of the 
world, 

Shall vanish like the nothingness of dream. 

Thy sleepless mercy, Father, sball not fail 

tu mortal slumber! but remember us; 

The image of thyself, remember Man. 

Another Light from Nature’s chasm sball 
blaze 

With radiant gem, unborrow’d ofthe Sun ! 

In other worlds, illumin’d man renew + 

Thy beams, O Spirit: but the plaintive 
lyre 

(Plaintive in vain to earthly tuneful woe) 

May weep mortality: the dust can not 

Annibilate our sorrow for the dead, 

Kindred regret ! Mem’ry survives, and robs 

Fell} Death his hellish murd’rous wealth, 
and still 

Enriching cheers with recollective tear 

Surviving nature: as the dying eye 

Sets in the deep nocturnal of the tomb, 

?Twould look and live—What power Di- 
vine has &x’d 

This passion in our breast? the rainbow 
gleam 

Of tears! the rosy grace of blush, that 
painis 

Beauty in shame confess'd, o’er virgin 
charm 

God hath not breath’d in vain! nor penal 


pang tf! 


* The imagery of Nature is introduced 
here, after the manner of the descriptive 
speech in Job, chap. xxaviii, xxxix, and xl. 

t Mvevmarixais axzio: xaravyagar Qdsi 
&3euv.—Nonn. 

7 Cvascience. 





Lone expiation of mysterious crime, 

The inward frenzy of rewarded § guilt! 

But comes, and cheers the destiny of Man, 

(Dark lot of short-liv’d day!) fraternal 
Love ||; 

Which, like the softness of the morning 


dew, 
Whose pearly splendour lingers with de- 
light 
O’er Sion’s heights, and Hermon’s silver’d 
plains, 
Enriching, and enrich’d, adorns and saves, 
R. Treveryan, A. M. 





On seeing the Marble Statue of the Right 
Hon. »vencen Perceva, executed by 
F. Cuantrey, Esg. and placed on a Pe- 
destal within the Chancel of All Saints 
Church, Northampton ; the following ez- 
tempore Lines were writien by Gitsert 
Fresuer, Esq. 

s PENCER! alive thy splendid talents 

shone [stone ; 

P ure as thy semblance on this sculptur’d 

E mbolden’d by the laws, Decision lent 

Nerve to each thought, performance 

crown’d intent. 

C ompton his honour’d seat to thee re- 

sigu’d; [combin’d, 

E ncircling friends, in Britain’s cause 

Renew'd in thee the Guardian of 

mankind q. 

P erceval! with that rare and powerful act 

E ndow’d, alike to gain and hold the heart ; 

R elinquishing the paths of legal fame ; 

C oncediug all things to thy Country’s 

claim ; 

E ogland, by thee with matchless glory 

crown’d, {pion’s wound: 

V eil’d her proud forehead at her Cham- 

A grateful people—couldst thou more re- 

ceive ? — 

Lend their warm hearts to make thy 

marble live. 





LINES 
On the Interment of a lovely Infant. 
By W. Hamittron Rei. 
ERE the beauteous slumberer bear, 
Soft, ye Zephyrs, smooth the air ; 
Earth, thy fragraot breast unfold, 
Lightly lay the hallow’d mould. 
Twine, ye Woodbioes, round his tomb ; 
Roses, Lilies, lend your bloom ; 
Yet no fluw’rets e’er can shew 
Half the charms that fade below, 
Feet unhallow’d, shua this shade : 
Here an angel-form is laid, 
Cherubs here their vigils keep, 
Ever watch, aud ever weep. 





§ Rewarded, “ a&:’ quned-<teten, 

|| Ver. 1 and 5, iu Psalm cxxxiii. in bid!, 
Edit. 

§ William Put. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 27. 

The customary Address to the Prince 
Regent was moved by the Earl of Aylesford, 
aud was seconded by the Lord Selsey. 
Both of these Noblemen, after dilating on 
the general grief evinced by the Nation on 
the loss of the Princess Charlotte, congra- 
tulated the House on the information that 
the prospects of the Country were bright- 
ening: our commerce, foreign and do- 
mestic, was rapidly improving ; our reve- 
nue was increasing; and public credit 
stood again on the most satisfactory and 
unshaken basis. 

Earl Stanhope would condemn a factious 
®pposition to those Ministers who had 
steered the vessel of state in safety through 
a storm unparalleled in difficulty and dan- 
ger. Under the present Administration 
the principles of anarchy and insubordi- 
nation, #0 dangerous to society, had been 
more effectually opposed than ever. Ad- 
verting to the military occupation of 
France, his Lordship stigmatised the French 
as “the most unprincipled people on the 
globe — a people who had pursued the ca- 
reer of slaves and robbers, and were now 
the most abject of the human race.” He 
knew from conversation with the Duke of 
Otranto, better known by the name of 
Fouche, that it was his opinion, the instant 
Buonaparte was set loose, the Bourbons 
would cease to reign, and the fall of tnat 
family would ensure a war against the rest 
of Europe; and the renewal of such a 
contest as that we had lately been engaged 
in must be attended with inevitable de- 
struction to this country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne would not 
propose any amendment, though he could 
concur with only that part of the Address 
which related to the death of the Princess 
Charlotte. He insisted that no evidence 
of any thing like an organized conspiracy 
had been discovered, which called for the 
sospensioo of the Constitution. 

The Earl of Liverpool shortly replied; 
when the Address was agreed to. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Speech from the Throne being then takea 
into consideration, the customary Add:ess 
was proposed by Mr. Wodehouse, and 
seconded by Mr. Windham Quin. 

Lord Althorpe agreed with every part of 
the Address, excepting that which ascribed 
the present tranquillity of the Country to 
the measures of Government ; yet on that 
subject he should not now enter. Delicate 


as was the topick, he could not, however, 





refrain from alluding to the late three suc- 
cessive trials. Mr. Hone’s able defence 
of himself convinced him, as it had con- 
vinced three Juries, that he had been 
guilty of no legal offence. But why was 
the prosecution continued after a Jury had 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal? — 
( Hear, hear !)—A Jury was the only com- 
petent tribunal to say what was or was nota 
Libel. The Judge had given his own opinion, 
in Opposition to the Jury, the only compe- 
tent authority.—/Hear, hear.)—The opi- 
nion of the Judge was not desired at all on 
such a question. The evil of prosecutions 
of this sort was great indeed; but it was 
not to be compared with the evil of de- 
stroying the confidence of the Country in 
the Trial by Jury.—/ Heer, hear, hear.) 

The Attorney Genera( said, that all three 
Parodies were Libels upon sacred subjects 
of the Church-service. ‘The object of the 
prosecution was not punishment, but the 
prevention of the circulation of the writings 
prosecuted. It was his deliberate opinion, 
that he was bound to proceed, unless be 
were convinced, by the verdict of Not 
guilty in the one trial, that the defendant 
was not guilty of the other two Libels. 

Sir Samuel Romilly condemned the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus; and con- 
tended, from the proceedings on the trials 
at Derby, and from the release of many of 
the Manchester prisoners as far back as 
September, that the conspiracies so much 
talked of by Ministers had no existence 
prior to the passing of the Suspension Bill; 
but were first hatched about the beginning 
of June, at the instigation of Government 
emissaries. The prosecution against Hone 
was a part of that system on which Minis- 
ters came into and remained in office, 
But the religious cry had not, on this occa- 
sion, turned to their advantage. He strong- 
ly jcensured the Parodies; but observed 
that the Attorney-General bad absurdly 
begun only to prosecute for them months 
after they had been voluntarily suppressed, 
and by his repeated prosecutions had con- 
trived to produce a convenient little vo- 
lume of such compositions to be handed 
down to posterity. 

The Solicitor General contended for the 
accuracy of the statements op which Pas- 
liament had suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act; and vindicated the proceediwwgs with 
regard to Hone. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that Papers would 
on Mouday be laid before the House, which 
wouid fully justify the measures adopied 
by the Administration, 

Alter 
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After a few words from the Lord Adzvo- 
cate of Scotland, Lord A. Hamilton, and trom 
Messrs. Bennet and Brougham, the Address 
was Carried unanimously. 





House or Lorps, Jan. 28. 

Viscount Sidmouth presented a Bill for 
repealing the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, which was read the first time. His 
Lordship then moved to suspend the stand- 
ing orders (forbidding the passing a Bill 
through more than one stage in the same 
day) with reference to this Bill. Ordered. 
On the second reading of the Bill, the pre- 
amble was read, which, after reciting the 
titles of the two Acts, one suspending the 
Habeas Corpus till the Ist of July last, 
aod the other continuing the suspension 
till the Ist of March next, stated that the 
continuance of the powers thus grauted 
was no longer necessary. 

Lord Holland said, that neither in the 
Trials that had taken place in the Metro- 
polis, at Derby, or in Scotland, bad any 
necessity been proved to exist for the sus- 
pension of the Act. There was no proo’, 
im any of the cases that had occurred, of 
any insurrection, that did not appear to 
have been fomented by the agents or the 
spies of Government. After alluding to 
the trials of Mr. Hone for blasphemous 
Parodies, and giving it as his Lo:dship’s 
Opinion that, had those Parodies been di- 
rected against the Opposition or Reformers, 
no prosecution would have been iustituted ; 
the Noble Lord concluded with deciaring, 
that he felt it to be his duty to deliver his 
Opinion in condemnation of the measures 
which had been resorted to, without any 
adequate reason, and upon asserted infor- 
mation, which he was satisfied could not 
stand the test of real inquiry. 

Viscount Sidmouth declared, that he was 
unconscious of any harsh or cruel exer- 
cise of the powers entrusted to Ministers 
under this Act. The responsibility of irs 
execution rested, of course, chiefly with 
himself; and he could say that he had 
anxiously endeavoured to do his duty— 
that he had acted, to the be-t of his judg- 
meut, leniently, but firmiv—tiat he had m 
view only (o prevent the threatened danger, 
and had not been the means of depriving 
individuals of liberty any further than as 
the necessity of the case required. The 
improvement in the condition of the lower 
classes, he was happy to say, rendered 
the further continuance of the Act unne- 
cessary; and although there was no prece- 
dent upon the Records of Parliament for 
repealing an Act of this description, all of 
them having been suffered to expire, yet 
he was of opinion that, the necéssity having 
ceased, the Act onght not to be allowed to 
continue any longer; and therefore, al- 
though the period till its expiration was 
very short, he had determined to move its 
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repeal, There were still persons at work, 
in the Metropolis, and elsewhere, endea- 
vouring to excite disaffection; but there 
was nothiog in their attempts that could 
not be put down by the vigour of the Law, 
the vigilance of the Government, and the 
loyalty aud activity of the Magistracy. 
The Noble Lord had alluded to the prose- 
cutions of Mr. Hone. With regard to 
these, he rejected with indigevation all im- 
putation of base motives (for hypocrisy he 
considered to be a base motive); and placed 
the prosecutions upon the general feel- 
ings against Parodies of that description. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
the Commitment negatived, and the Bill 
ordered to be engrossed. The engrossed 
Bill was brought into the Huuse almost 
immediately. {[t was then read the third 
time, and passed ; aud ordered to be sent 
to the Commons. 


cee 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh, after av introductory speech, 
moved Addresses of condoleace to the 
Queen and to Prince Leopold, on the loss 
which the Royal Family and the Country 
had sustained in the death of the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. 

On the question being put for an Address 
to the Queen, Mr. Calcra/ft said, he should, 
though with pain, give his negative to the 
motion, aud should at the same time best 
discharge bis duty by not assigning rea- 
sons for his conduct. 

Mr, M. A. Taylor also expressed a simi- 
lar determinativa, and was followed by 
other Gentlemen. No numerical division 
took place on the subject; but it is re- 
markable that Mr. Speaker, when the cries 
of Aye and No had been repeated from all 
parts of the House, adopted that form of 
words which is expressive of doubt, and 
usually leads to a division; * and the 
Ayes, I think,” said be (casting a glance 
over the House, and speaking hesitatingly) 
—‘‘ the Ayes, I think, have it.” 

The motion was thea declared to be car- 
ried in the affirmative ; and Mr. Disbrowe 
was appointed to carry it to the Queen, 

—— 


Jan. 29. 

A Bill to repeal the Act for the Suspen- 
sion of the Habea: Corpus was brought from 
the other House, and read the first time. 

On the second reading, some conversa- 
tion took place. Lord Folkestone said, 
that, as far as he could form a judgment, 
the persons confined on mere suspicion, 
and discharged recently on recognizances, 
had been unjustiy treated. He could not 


see the right so to bind them by recogaiz- 
ances, 

That right was strenuously maintained 
by the dlitorney and Sclicitor-Generais, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. B. Bathurst. 
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The Bill was afterwards read the third 
time, and passed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to Mr, Grenfell, said, that the Bank 
had made ample preparations for resu- 
miug its payments in cash at the period 
fixed by Parliament: but the loans now in 
progress in foreign countries might, by 
possibility, make it a question for the con- 
sideration of Parliament, whether the re- 
striction ought to be further continued, 
whilst the immediate effects of such ar- 
rangements should be in operation, 





House or Lorps, Jan. 31. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Bill for the repeal of the 
Act of last Session, entitled, An Act for the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 





Feb. 2. 

Viscount Sidmouth presented certain Pa- 
pers relative to the past and present state 
of the Country. His Lordship would not 
then move for the appointment of a Secret 
Committee to examine, owing to the ab- 
sence of Lord Holland and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who were prevented from at- 
tending by the death of the Earl of Upper 
Ossory. —_——_ 

Feb. 3. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the appointment 
of a Committee ; which was opposed by the 
Earl of Curnarvon and the Marquis of 
Lunsdowne, ov the ground that it would be 
a mere mockery to confine the inquiry to 
the Papers furnisbed by Ministers them- 
selves; that information of a very differ- 
ent character was requisite; and that the 
Committee should not only be appointed 
iv a manner different from what it had 
been heretofore, but that it should have 
Jatitude of inquiry, and a power of ex- 
amiying wi'nesses, or calling for evidence, 
far beyond the mere reference of Papers 
furnished by themselves. The Secret 
Committees of last Session, their Lord- 
ships observed, had made their report 
upon ex-parte evidence —and upon ex 
parte evidence Ministers might get what 
Report they pleased. 

The Papers were then referred to a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy —to consist of seven 
Lords, to be chosen by bailot. 

—— 

In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion of Lord Castlereagh, the Finance 
Committee of last Session was revived, 

On the motion of Mr. Grenfell, who 
urged the impolicy of continuing the re- 
striction on cash payments, various re- 
turns respecting the affairs of the Bank 
were ordered. 

Mr. Vansiitart said, that as to the re- 
striction, he had alluded to it on a former 
night as a measure merely probable. ff, 
buwever, it should so turn cut that re- 


course to this measure should be found 
necessary, he should thea take the op»- 
portunity of giving his opinion more in 
detail. 

Lord Castlereagh presented several Pa- 
pers, purporting to be communications 
from the Prince Regent respecting the 
internal state of the Country ; these Pa- 
pers he proposed shoald be referred to a 
Committee, to be appointed on Thursday 
the 5th instant. 

Mr. Vansittart, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Brougham, stated, that all the 
papers conuected with the Property Tax 
had been destroyed. 

Mr. W. Smith moved for an account of 
the sums received at the Crown-office 
from Mr. Hone for copies of the informa- 
tions filed against him, together with the 
authority on which they were demanded, 
and the uses to which they were applied. 
In considering the recent prosecutions in- 
stituted agaist Mr. Hone, he could not 
help admiring the intrepidity, sagacity, 
and skill, with which he had conducted 
his own defence. He had since had an 
opportunity of conversing with him in 
private ; and he must declare, that he dis- 
covered nothing that could tend to give 
him an unfavourable impression of his 
character, nothing unbecoming the man- 
vers of a gentleman. As for the Parodies 
published by Mr. Hone, his opinion per- 
fectly ce incided with that of the pudlick 
in general, that they were highly censur- 
abie ; aud it was not the least honourable 
part of Mr. Hone’s conduct, that, imme- 
diately on tinding that such was the pub- 
lic impression respecting them, he used 
every means to prevent the circulatior, 
But those Parodivs, however censurable, 
were not a fit subject to be animadverted 
on in a Court of Justice. It appeared to 
him that the free operation of public opi- 
nion was the only adequate and proper 
check to their popularity. 

The Aliurney General opposed the mo- 
tion, as Mr. Hone had paid no fees but 
such as had been paid in similar cases 
since the year 1693, He would not ob. 
ject, if a proper ground was laid for it, to 
a motion for a general return of the fees. 

After some remarks by Sir F. Burdeit, 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Bathurst, and Lord * 
Folkestone, Mr. Smith withdrew his motion, 
to rewew it in a differeat shape, 





Feb. 4. 

Lord Folkestone made some observa- 
tions on recent alterations in the mode of 
proceeding in the House, as to the man- 
ner of publishing the Votes, The change 
was in some respects convenient; but he 
saw Gbjections as to the not printing of 
Petitions, unless the printing of them was 
ordered by vote. The printing of those 
Peiitons certainly tended to delay the 
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publication of the Votes; yet it was pos- 
sible that it might be injurious to the peo- 
ple, and therefore he regretted its ten- 
dency in that way. The printing of the 
Votes of the House was the only regular 
way in which theif proceedings were made 
public to the Country at large. He should 
do no more than mention the circum- 
stance, hoping that the Mouse would ne- 
ver be inatientive to Petitioners. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply ; in which, on the motion of Sir 
G. Warrender, 20,000 seamen were voted 
for the present year; 611,000/. for pay ; 
520,000/. for victuals, &c. ; and a sum for 
wear and tear. 

On the motion of Mr. Vonsittart, an 
issue of Exchequer Bills to the amount of 
25,000,000/. was voted ; to pay off out- 
standing bills. Mr. V. observed, that 
it had been said that, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1818, they would be at 60 millions; 
bat he was happy to say they were three 
millions and a half less than that: they 
amounted only to 56 millions and a half, 
and a small sum more. On the other 
hand, it was to be considered that the 
funded debt had decreased, 19 millions. 

Mr. S. Bourne moved for the revival of 
the Committee on the Poor Laws, with 
the addition of two new Members, to re- 
place the deceased Mr. Hall and Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Curwen condemned the existing sys- 
tem uf Poor Laws, as tending to break down 
the spirit of the people, by making them 
look to the Poor-rates as a relief and refuge, 


Lord Castlereagh observed, that great 
good had already been done by the Com- 
mittee; aod much benefit might result 
from further discussion and inquiry, by 
ascertaining principles, and suggesting 
improvemeuts, which would be acted upon 
in the several parishes, although ne le- 
gislative act should pass on the subject. 
The Committee was re-appointed. 

Sir F. Burdett presented Petitions from 
Bath and other places, for Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Lo:d Binning brought in a Bill to eeta- 
blisn Lunatic Asylums in Scotland ; and 
Mr. W. Wynn, a Bill to regulate Elec- 
tion Polis. 

Mr. J¥. Smith made his promised mo- 
tion, for an account of all fees taken by 
the Clerks of the Crown-office for office 
copies of informations on ex officio prose- 
cutions for Libel, from the persons under 
prosecution, or their agents, from the Ist 
January 1816, tothe Ist January 1817; 
specifying the raie at which the charge 
was made, the total sum in each particu- 
lar case, and to whose use it was applied. 
Motion agreed to. 





House or Lorps, Fed. 5. 

The following Peers were appointed 
Members of the Secret Committee :—The 
Lord Chancellor, Karl of Harrowby, Duke 
of Montrose, Earl of Liverpool, Marquis 
Camden, Marquis of Lansdowne, karl 
Fuzwilliam, Earl of Powis, Viscount Sid- 
mouth, Lords Grenville and Redesdale. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

A new Comet was discovered at Mar- 
seilles, on the night of the 26th of Dec. 
last, by M. Pons, in the constellation of 
the Swan. It presents no extraordinary 
aspect in its appearances, and is expected 
to arrive at its nearest point of proximity 
to the sun on the Sd of March. 

The Duchess of Angouieme was the most 
promivent and interesting personage at 
the expiatory service of Louis XVI. at St. 
Denis, on the 2ist ult. Her Royal High- 
ness was deeply affected by the melancholy 
remembrances which it excited; and, on 
the reading of her royal father’s will, she 
was batbed in tears. 

The Speech of Lord Stanhope, in the 
House of Lords, on the opening of the pre- 
sent Session, (see p. 163) has produced a 
great noise at Paris. A prodigious wmber 
of translated copies of it are iu circulation. 

We are sorry to announce an attempt 
made at Paris, on Wednesday the | 1th in- 
stant, upon the life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. His Grace's carriage was enter- 
ing the gate of his hotel in the Rue des 
Champs Elysées, when some wretch, who 


seems to have slipped from behind one 
of the seutry-boxes standing at each side 
of the gateway, fired a pistol at the Duke, 
though with so bad an aim that the bullet 
did not even strike the carriage. The sen- 
tries gave the alarm, and the guard turned 
out; when the viliain was pursned by the 
soldiers, and by servants of the Duke’s 
household, but running off at fall speed, 
he was favoured by the darkness, and got 
clear away. His Grace heard the report 
of the shot, which he supposed to arise 
from the accidental discharge of a musket 
of one of the sentinels. It is stated, that 
the Duke had that day given a diplomatic 
dinner ; afver which he went to an assembly 
at the house of Lady Crawford, in the Rue 
d@’ Anjou; whence it is conjectured the as- 
sassin must have watched his return home, 
aod accompanied his Grace’s carriage 
through the streets; the coachman having 
observed a man running with all his might, 
as if to reach the gate of the hotel before 
the carriage should arrive there. The 
French Government bad assigned to the 
Duke a guard of honour, consisting of 24 
men, aud commanded by a subaltern offi- 
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cer. The Legion of the Isdre had furnished 
the guard on that day. iwo seutries are 
posted at the front of the hotel towards the 
street, and two others at aight towards the 
side of the Champs Kiy-ées. In spice of 
these precautions, the assassin had the 
boldaess to steal behind the sentry-vox, as 
was before meutwned, aad thence to fire 
so close to the entrance, while the carriage 
Was passing rapuily through the gateway, 
that the ball flew across the court-yard, 
and struck the wall of the hotel. This 
atrocious enterprise produced a deep feel- 
ing of indiguation at Paris, The moment 
the King heard of it, he sent the Duc de 
Richelieu and the Comte de Cazes to visit 
the Duke of Wellington at his residence, 
and to express to his Grace his Majesty’s 
horror at so base an attack upon his per- 
son. His Grace received the visits of all 
the King’s Miuisters, and of a crowd of 
other distinguished persons, who came to 
congratulate him ow his escape. A guard 
of gendarmerie is now placed at his Grace’s 
hotel, and the Members of the Diplomatic 
Body, and the most distinguished persous 
of the city, have paid him visi's of congra- 
tulation. The Duke has not been induced 
by this attempt tv alter his habits in the 
slightest degree. He rude out the Friday 
afterwards, accompanied only by one of 
his Aides-du-Camp.— kt is reported at 
Paris, that Lord Kinnaird wrote to Sir 
George Murray, from Brussels, engaging 
that officer to urge the Duke not to expose 
himself, as strange reports were in circula- 
tiou from that town. Lord Kinnaird is 
stated to have expressly deciared, that one 
of the voluntary Proscripis now at Brussels 
(whose aame was not on auy list) waited 
en him, and proposed to reveal a plot 
which menaced the life of the Duke, aad 
to cause the apprehension of an assassin 
who had never ceased tracking him for the 
last three months, on condition that his 
Grace would pledge his word to effect the 
recal of three exiles, the intimate friends 
of the spokesinan. 

‘The Moniteur contains a Royal Ordon- 
ance, directing, with a view to the exer- 
cise of the Royal clemency iu cases deserv- 
iug it, that the Procureurs Geneval, &c. 
should render an account, every three 
months, of the conduci of the Conviets in 
the different piisons ; distinguishing those 
who had become particularly remarkabie 
tur their good conduct and muustry, and 
who should be cousidered eligible to parti- 
cipate in the Royal clemency. 

The trial of Matheriu Bruneau, the pre- 
tended Dauphin, at Rouen, eccupics a 
large portion of the Paris Papers.- The 


couduct of the prisoner is represeuted as 
gross and insolent in the extreme. His 
observations in the Court are couched im 
ungrammatica! language, and abouud with 
the most vulgar terms, 


On ule second 
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day he challenged the President to a trial 
of his military skill, and called him a 
beast. The trial, however, has at length ter- 
nmuaaied. Judgment was pronounced upon 
him ou the 2Uch sust. It Guds him guilty of 
vagabondage, impusture, swindling, and 
Outragevas conduct to the Judges before 
whow be has been tried; the punishment for 
which offences is, that he shall pay a fine 
of three thousand francs to the Guvern- 
meot, with three-fourths of the éxpenses 
of the proceedings — be imprisoned seven 
years (two of them expressly on account 
of his disrespect to the Judges); aud ou 
the expiration of his preseut senience, he 
is ultimately placed at the disposal of 
Government, Finally, as it appeared 
that the rade pretender was a deserter, 
the Court ordaived, that information of 
this fact should be sent to the proper au- 
thorities, in order that be may be dealt 
with according to law. On hearing this 
sentence Bruneau merely said—** | am 
not less what I am.”—Thus this fraatic 
impostor, having met with support from 
the friends of anarchy, and depending too 
much on the credulity of the publick, bas 
drawn upon himself the punishment due 
to his inbecile and extravagant preten- 
sions. Uranzon, one of bis deluded iol- 
lowers, was sentenced to two mouths’ im- 
prisoument, and to pay a quarter of the 
expenses ; thus making up the whole of 
the expenses between them,.—The pro- 
cess against this impostor appears to 
have putinto the head of a madman the 
idea of attempting to play the same game. 
On the 18th, a weil-dressed person, of 
very good mien, and tall stature, appa- 
reatly about 30 years of age, went into 
the Thuilleries, and, following the servants 
who were carrying in the King’s dinner, 
had nearly got into the dining-ball before 
he was stopped. He called himself 
Charles of Navarre, and insisted on speak - 
ing to the King. They brought bim be- 
fore the Duke of Belluno, the general va 
duty, who seat him to the Prefecture of 
Police. He was there recognized to be 
a Sieur Dafresne, nephew of an old ex- 
change bruker of that name. He has 
been mad several years, and has been 
now sent to Charevton, the Bedlam of 
Paris. 

A singular circumstance has occurred 
with regard to the Law Project regarding 
the Press. After being discussed for some 
day» in the Chamber of Peers, and after 
agreciug, on the last day of the discus- 
sivu, to the amendment of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to the effect that the deposit of 
a work should uot be considered a publi- 
cation so as to subject the author to a 
prosecution, by a majority of 56 to 74, 
aud alsu mtroducing aa amendment of 
their own, the projet was, on the vliimate 
scruiimy, rejected by a uiajurity oi 10. to 
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59. This strange result is suspected to 
have beea brought about by the Ministers 
themselves, in consequence of their oppo- 
sition tothe amendment of the Deputies 
proving ineffectual, 

The debate on the law for recruiting the 
army has closed in the Chamber of De- 
puties ; and the entire law has been car- 
ried, on a division, by a majority of 147 
t9 92. The debate bad occupied 21 sit- 
tings ; and 144 members took an active 
part in it, either in delivering their 
speeches, or having their opinions printed 
and published. The Deputies appear to 
have been quite exhausted by the pro- 
tracted discussion of this measure; for 
they willingly acceded to a proposition 
made by their President, that i: would be 
expedient to enjoy a repose of some 
days, and adjourned for a week. The 
objects of this law are known to be, the 
formation and maintenance of 150,000 
infantry of the line, besides royal guards, 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, consist- 
ing of 90,000 men more, making the 
French military of all arms amount to 
240,000 ; a number not immoderate, con- 
sidering the population, the garrisons, and 
the neighbours of France. It is, how- 
ever, openly represented as a renewal of 
the Conscription, with a few modifications, 
which change the appearance, but not the 
nature, of the arbitrary law.—M. bonald, 
one of the speakers, in supporting this opi- 
nion, insisted, that compulsory service was 
little better than the Slave Trade, and con- 
trary to the genius of Freuchmen; and 
that solaiers wouid never be wanting to de- 
fend the Country, if they had reason to 
love the Government. He then addressed 
himself to those who argued that national 
armies must be formed fur the support of 
public liberties: and asked whether the 
armies of Cesar and Pompey—of Fairfax 
and Cromwel|—of Buovaparte—were not 
national armies? And yet did not these 
very men exterminate all liberty? “ Ah! 
(he exclaimed) ye men of little memory, 
on whom the jessons of History and the 
inferences of reasun are equally lost: 
what! are you nut afraid that out of the 
ranks of this very army, of whicn we are 
now disputing, some enterprising, auda- 
cious spirit may start forth, and, putting 
bis sword in the place of the Presideut’s 
bell, terminate all our harangues with one 
word, and inscribe on the door of this as- 
sembly— This Chamber to let?” 

In one of the Departments of France, 
the fear of the law of Conscription has iu- 
duced crowds of young persons to hasten 
to be united in marriage, in order to escape 
its operation. It seems, however, that this 
will not now avail them. 

An account has been published by the 
cbief of Marshal Marmont’s staff, relative 
to that officer’s military administration iu 


his late command at Lyons. It is a tale of 
spies encouraged—of seditions, which those 
spies bad instigated—of ignorance, which 
they had basely seduced—and of indiscre- 
tion, which, through their means, had 
been barbarously punished. 

The Count de Caze bas heen raised to 
the Peerage, ‘‘ as a reward,” says the 
Royal ordinance, “ for the good and loyal 
services which he has rendered, and con- 
tinues to render, the King’s person aud 
the State.” The measure, though avt 
decisive in the eyes of all mea as to the 
political merits of this Minister, indicates 
pretty strongly the sentiments of the Kiug 
with regard to him. 

French Justice. —Sir W. Drummond, 
residing aux Aiglades, lent a cabriolet, 
that he hired by the day, to M. Oliveir, 
a Freuch gentleman, to return in the 
evening to Marseilles. This carriage ran 
over an old woman, and broke her leg ; 
and although there was no person in the 
cabriolet but M, Oliveir and the servant of 
the person who let the carriage, Sir W. 
Drummoud has been condemned, by the 
Tribunal Civil de Premier lastance, to 
pay 20,000 frances damages. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Two citizeus of Amsterdam have been 
convicied at Stutgard of seducing persons 
te emigrate to America, and taking their 
money, without possessing the means of 
conveying them thither. They were sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of 1,400 florins each, 

The Dutch Ministers have submitted to 
the States General a Biil for repressing 
the licentiousness of the press, with regard 
to states in amity with the Netherlands, 
aud the Ministers of such States at the 
Court of the King of the Netherlands, Ac- 
cording to this notable project, all wri- 
tings ‘ending to excite the subjects of Fo- 
reign Powers to disaffection, disobedience, 
or rebellion against their /awful Sove- 
reigns, or to bring into contempt the Fo- 
reign Ministers, are to be punished ; for 
the first offence, with from three to five 
years’ imprisonment, and a fine of from 
300 to 500 florins ; and for the second of- 
fence, with the same pericd of imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 500 florins certain, 
with other penal consequences. It is obvi- 
ous, that the real object of such a mea- 
sure is, to prevent all discussion of the 
affairs of Foreign Powers. 

The Dutch Minister of Customs has 
proposed to the States General to increase 
the import and transit duties in that coun- 
try, on certain articles; which increase, it 
is worthy of notice, appears to be con- 
fined to the manufactures of this coun- 
try only. 


SPAIN, 
A Treaty has been concluded between 
Great Britain and Spaiv, by which Spain, 
for 
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for a sum of money, consents to the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. It was signed 
at Madrid by Sir Henry Wellesley, and 
M. Pizarro, the Spanish Minister of State, 
on the 23d September; and ratified in 
London on the 22d of October, and at Ma- 
drid on the 2ist of November last. The 
Spaniards are prohibited from going to the 
North of the Line to purchase negroes 
from the date of the last ratification ; and 
they are prohibited from going to the 
South of the Line for the same purpose, 
from and after the 30th May, 1820, when 
the Slave Trade is to become aliogether 
extinct. The penalties are, confiscation of 
property, and transportation to the Phi- 
lippine Islands. Foreigners importing 
negroes or slaves into the Spanish Culo- 
nies are subject to the same penalties. 
But the most important part of the treaty 
to Englishmen is the money arrangement. 
This is the subject of the 3d and 4th 
articles : 

Article 11]. —His Britannic Majesty en- 
gages to pay in London, on the 20th of 
February, 1818, the sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, to such person 
as his Catholic Majesty should appoint to 
receive the same. 

Article 1V.—The said sum of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling is to be 
considered as a full compensation for all 
losses sustained by the subjects of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty engaged in this traffic, on 
account of vessels captured previously 
to the exchange of the ratifications of the 
presenttreaty ; as also for the losses which 
are a necessary consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the said traffic. 

An article from Madrid states, that the 
infant daughter of their Majesties of Spain 
died at midnight on the 9th inst. 

ITALY. 

M. Biacas, who has been so long at 
Rome negociating on religious matters on 
behalf of France, has, it is said, quarrelled 
with the Pope’s Minister, and is therefore 
expected to return to Paris. 

SWEDEN. 

Hamburgh papers of the 14th inst. an- 
nounce the death of the King of Sweden, 
in the 70th year of his age. He is suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son, the Crown 
Prince, the ci-devani French General Ber- 
nadotte. Gustavus Adolphus IV. the Ex- 
King of Sweden, who abdicated the throne 
in 1809, has been travelling on the Conti- 
nent, under the title of Count Gottorp; 
but has recen'ly become a citizen of Basie, 
and renounced all the privileges, distinc- 
tions, and prerogatives, which he had pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria, according to 
an account from Vienna, is to resume his 
old dignity of Emperor of Germany. 

An article from Vienua states, that the 
Imperial patent for creating the son of the 
Gent. Mac. February, 1818, 
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Ex-Empress Maria Louisa, Duke of Mods 
lin, with the title of Highness, and rank 
immediately after the Archdukes, will 
speedily be published, It is thought, also, 
it will be accompanied by the publication 
of the treaty with Spain, respecting the 
succession to the Duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, and the final o:- 
rangements relative to the state of Lucca. 
PRUSSIA, 

The Prussian Minister at Frankfort has, 
it appears, made a declaration to the Ger- 
manic Diet, stating that the King of 
Prussia is resolved to fulfil his promise of 
giving a Constitution to his people; but 
bis Majesty waits to see the state of affairs 
at the end of another year. 

The Prussian Government has made a 
new regulation, according to which no tra- 
veller will be admitted into Prussia by 
means of passports delivered or signed by 
Consuls established in foreign countries ; 
and he cannot pass the frontiers unless he 
be provided with a passport delivered or 
signed by the Legation of his Prussian 
Majesty residing in the country from which 
he comes. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander, in his anxiety 
to instruct his subjects, has established a 
Ministry for the special superintendance 
of that object, under the title of ** The Mi- 
nisiry for Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Instruction.” 

The Imperial Ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander has abolished throughout his 
dominions a barbarous mode of punisb- 
ment hitherto inflicted upon particular 
criminals ; viz. tearing out or cutting the 
nostrils, 

It is stated from Warsaw, that the Po- 
lish troops, hitherto maintained by the 
Rassian treasury, are henceforth to be 
paid by Poland herself: it is conjectured, 
that an expence of about forty millions of 
florins will thus be incurred by the latter 
kingdom. 

ASIA. 

Private letters from Bombay communi- 
cate the arrangement made with the 
Peishwab, He cedes to the British Govern- 
ment territories yielding a clear revenue 
of thirty-four lacks of rupees—25 of them 
fail to the Bombay Presidency, by our oc- 
cupation of the country from Panwell, or 
Panwelly, 27 miles east of Bombay, to 
Demaun, on the coast north of Bombay— 
a line of territory about 80 miles, We 
are to occupy besides, the Bassein and 
Jambosen, and its dependencies, and also 
have the Peishwah’s share of tribute from 
Kattywar. The remaining nine lacks of 
rupees go to the Presidency of Madras. 
These are provided for by cessions in the 
Carnatic and the forts of Darwar and Ki- 
shelgur. The important fort of Ahmed- 
nuggur is also ceded to us with land around 
it tof2000 yards. Certain pasture-laads 


are 
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are also givea us for our troops in the Dec- 
can. On our parts, we are to augment 
our subsidiary force to 12.000 men. The 
Peishwah is also required to main‘ain 8000 
irregular horse and fovt, to be officered by 
Europeans. 

AFRICA. 

According to the latest accounts from 
Egypt (say the German papers), the ac- 
tivity of the Pacha is felt throughout that 
country in every branch of its govern- 
ment. He is said to avow his intentions 
of shaking off the Turkish yoke, for which 
end he has collected a numerous army ; 
some say, 80 or 100,000 men, officered 
in a great degree by Europeans, princi- 
pally (as the information comes through 
France), we are desired to believe, by 
Frenchmen, under whose command is 
placed the whole of the Pacha’s artillery. 
He aims at great things in naval affairs, 
by the purchase of two or three frigates ; 
and in commerce and finance, by means 
of a rigid monopoly of all the produce of 
Egypt, which he forces from his unhappy 
subjects at a low price, and sells again for 
donble what it cost him.—Osman Aga, an 
agent of the Pacha of Egypt in Switzer- 
land, has inserted in the Zurich Gazette 
a contradiction of the statements made in 
the German papers respecting the Pacha. 
He asserts, that the Pacha has no inten- 
tion of assuming the rights of sovereignty, 
or of atiempting to render himself inde- 
pendent of the Porte. 

** Genoa, Jan. 15.—The Vice Consul of 
Sardinia, at Algiers, has arrived here, who 
relates the following facts: —A Sardinian 
brig had been captured and carried into 
Algiers, under the pretence that her pa- 
pers were not regular. ‘The Vice Consul 
protested against the capture, and pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the Dey with his 
colleagues, the other Consuls, The Dey 
received them sword in hand, surrounded 
by his guard. The English Consul pre- 
sented himSelf at the same time to com- 
plain of acts of violence which had been 
committed upon his son and his two nieces. 
They had been stopped in the street ; the 
young man had been thrown into a dun- 
geon, and the two ladies had been con- 
veyed to the seraglio of the Dey, where 
Turkish dresses had been given to them. 
The Dey, in a fury, ordered his Captain 
of the Guards to bring in the young En- 
glishman, whose head was cut off in the 
presence of his father. The bleeding head 
Was exposed at the gate of the palace, and 
the English Consul withdrew trembling. 
The Sardinian Vice-Consul received no 
other answer to his representation, than 
an order immediately to quit Algiers, and 
they took from him his daughter by force.” 

Later Paris papers state, that an offi- 
cial account had been received, by the 
Sardinian Ambassador at Vienna, of the 
reported outrages by the Dey of Algiers. 





The following account, most probably re- 
ceived from that quarter, has since ap- 
peared in The Austrian Observer of the 
8th instant, the authenticity of which it 
warrants :— 

‘* A Sardinian brig having been carried 
inte the port of Algiers on the 14th No- 
vember, the Cqnsul of that ration repaired 
before the Minister of Marine, in order 
to appeal against the capture. He was 
well enough received ; but, at the moment 
when he was about to obtain justice, the 
Spanish Consul came also to complain 
about three ships of his nation. Both af- 
fairs were then taken before the Divan ; 
the Dey decided that the vessels should be 
restored, but that the cargoes should be 
confiscated. All the European Consuls 
assembled. It was resolved that they 
should repair in a body to the Dey, and 
that the Sardinian Consul should address 
him in Turkish. He spoke to him accord- 


ingly in a most energetic manner ; but, 


scarcely had he finished, when the Dey 
burst out into a violent fury, exclaiming, 
that he had no need of the sea to support 
his subjects ; that the land was sufficient 
for them; that if the European Consals 
were not content, they were at liberty to 
embark ; that, in short, he was a good 
Mussulman, and no Christian. During 
this time, the Captain of the Guards had 
orders to arrest the nephew and two nieces 
of the English Vice Consul. They forced 
them, with the poniard at their throats, 
to abjure the Christian religion. The place 
where the Dey gave audience to the Con- 
suls resembled a den of thieves. He was 
seated on the ground, and surrounded with 
Janissaries, armed cap-a-pee. The Sar- 
dinian Vice Consul, in the midst of sabres 
raised over his head, protested against the 
violation of the rights of nations, declaring 
repeatedly, that he was ready to die for 
the honour of his Sovereign. His noble 
demeanour impressed the barbarians with 
respect. The Dey gave him orders to de- 
part immediately. On the 26th of No- 
vember, a young girl of five years of age, 
a subject of the King of Sardinia, and god- 
daughter of the Sardinian Vice Consul, 
was seized by the orders of the Dey, and 
imprisoned with the two English women.” 
AMERICA. 

American papers confirm the reports 
brought by previous arrivals, of the Ame- 
ricans having taken possession of Amelia 
Island, without any resistance. A Spa- 
nish prize, with a cargo of slaves, arrived 
after the surrender of the Island, and was 
seized by the Americans. 

The Baltimore paper states, that the 
Spanish Authorities at Havannah had seiz- 
ed on the United States’ vessels in that 
harbour, as a retaliation on the United 
States for taking possession of Amelia 
Island; and that Don Onis had com- 

lained very strongly against it. 
” , wee DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


a 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jan. 29. A new school was opened at 
Melton Mowbray (the dimensions 75 feet 
in length, by 30 feet 6 inches) for the edu- 
cation of children on the Madras system. 
The children (180 boys and 210 girls) went 
from the Church to the room in the order 
of their classes, accompanied by the Mas- 
ter and Matron, the Vicar, and the Church- 
wardens, preceded by the Melton Mow- 
bray Harmonic Society. The solemnity 
began with the Collecis daily used, and 
one introduced upon this occasion; a 
hymn was sung, accompanied by the band; 
and a short specimen was given of the 
mode of instruction, Cakes and wine were 
distributed to the children, by the ladies 
and gentlemen of the town. A vote of 
thanks was given to the Rev. Dr. Ford, for 
his zeal and attention to the children as- 
sembied in the Church for the four mouths 
previous; and also to Mr. John Brereton, 
schoolmaster. A respectable number of 
gentlemen dined at the Swan Inn, and the 
day passed with unanimity, and hearty 
good wishes for the prosperity of the school. 

Feb. 5. The examination of the Crown 
Room aud Chest at Edinburgh, supposed 
te contain the Regalia of Scotland, took 
place ; and was atiended with complete 
st cess. Nothing was found in the room 
b ¢ a large oblong oaken chest, secured 
b two strong locks, for which no keys had 
b -n found. The Commissioners, accord - 
it tothe tenor of their warrant from the 
F nce Regent, directed the chest to be 
f wed open, which was effected with some 
0 deulty. It was found to contain the 
C. wo, Sceptre, and Sword of State of 
Sc. ‘land, answering im the most minute 
part, ars to their description in the In- 
strument of Depositation, 26 March, 1707, 
which is printed in Nisbet’s Heraldry, vol. 
ti. .ad more correctly in Mr. Thomson’s 
Jate publication from the Records of the 
Jewel Office. There was also a silver rod 
of office, of which the peculiar use is not 
yet ascertained. The workmanship of the 
Crown and Sceptre is highly elegant, and 
in good taste. The Sword, a present from 
Pope Julius to James IV. is of a pattern 
correspouding to the excellence of the 
arts in hialy at that classical period. 

Feb, 6. A slight shock of an earthquake 
was experienced at Coningdy, in Lincoin- 
shire, which lasted some seconds. A noise 
like the subterraneous firing of cannon, 
was heard at the time; and the windows of 
the houses in the town were much shaken, 

Completion of the greatest Pedestrian Per- 
formance ever recorded.—The 600 miles in 

ten days, at which task Mr. Wentworth, 
an Oxfordshire yeoman, failed on the 29th 





January, after having performed 456 mile 
in eight days, was completed on Wedues- 
day night (Feb, 11), at eleven o’clock, by 
Mr. Howard, at Knaresford, who walked 
over a two-miles’ piece of ground, Went- 
worth having engaged to touch on sixteen 
counties. This match is beyond the com- 
pass of the powers of any horse, and no- 
thing like it has ever before been recorded 
of man.—The pedestrian finished his work 
well on the first six days, and he had done 
390 miles (30 more than his ground). On 
Sunday he began to flag with swollen legs, 
but he did 56 miles. He was 18 hours 
doing 57 miles ov Monday, and bathing 
had relieved him in some measure, On 
Tuesday he was 19 hours performing 52 
miles, and he was not expected to be able 
to go on the last day from excessive fa- 
tigue. He had 45 miles to win the match, 
and he started at it at two in the morning, 
proceeding at first under three miles an 
hour. At four o’clock, P.M. be went to 
bed, having done 31 miles.—He had 14 
miles to do in eight hours, and he rose 
again at seven o'clock, and won the match 
soon after eleven, distressed in a manner 
not easily to bedescribed. The match was 
for 200 guineas, 

Feb. 14. The cotton factory at Coln- 
bridge, near Huddersfield, occupied by 
Mr. T. Atkinson, caught fire about five 
o’clock this morning, and raged with such 
rapidity and violence, that it destroyed 
the whole, with the machinery and stock 
in the same, in half an hour, But what is 
most tragical to relate, there were about 
twenty-six persons at work, and only nine 
escaped, Seventeen girls, the eldest about 
19 years of age, fell victims to the devour- 
ing flames. A boy, about 10 years of age, 
who was the unfortunate instrument of 
this most calamitous event, says, that he 
was sevt into the card-room (which is on 
the ground-floor, but not worked-in in the 
night), with a lighted candle to fetch 
some rovings, and, in taking them, some 
loose cotton lying near, caught fire. He 
says he ran up stairs to inform those at 
work, that the factory was on fire, and 
then ran to the top of the mill, under the 
idea of greater safety ; but, finding such 
intense heat and smoke, he again descend - 
ed, and when he came to the stairs, under 
which the fire was, he laid himself down, 
and rolled to the bottom, and appears to 
be the last person who escaped. The two 
overlookers succeeded in getting all the 
children to the top of the stairs (which 
were only a few yards from the door), and 
some of them were dragged down when 
the stairs were on fire: the remainder, it 
is supposed, were so terrified, that they 
ran back into the mill, and were suffocated, 
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The bargain for the estate of Strathfield- 
say has at length been completed, and it is 
now the Duke of Wellington’s. There was 
an obstacle to the negociation about a 
month since. Upon a survey of the tim- 
ber, it was found to be worth £170,009, a 
sum much exceeding the Duke’s expecta- 
tion, and also beyond the capital which it 
was agreeable to him to employ in the 
purchase of wood. Government removed 
this obstacle, by agreeing to take about 
£120,000 worth of timber for the dock- 
yards. The four thousand acres, of which 
the estate consists, are nearly adjoining, 
or in the vicinity, of the late Tyluey Long, 
esq. now the property of the Duke's ne- 
phew, W. P. L. P. Wellesley, esq. They 
are also in the neighbourhood of the large 
property of Lord Langford, a relative of 
the Duchess. An e-tate of about 1200 acres, 
which lies within three or four miles of it, 
was offered for sale, not long since, and 
may ultimately be added to the Duke’s 
possessions in that quarter. Another cir- 
cumstance, which gives an appropriate 
value to this territory, is its nearness to 
the military college at Sandhurst, the pu- 
pils of which will thus have always in their 
view the splendid rewards of one, who has 
rendered eminent services. 

A Society is about to be formed at Ross, 
under the designation of the Kyrlean and 
Philanthropic, the object of which is to 
celebrate the birth-day of Mr. John Kyrle 
(already immortalized by Pope, as the 
«* Man of Ross,”) and to raise a fund for 
the improvement of the walks, and those 
public buildings which he erected, and, in 
imitation of that amiable philautbropist, 
to relieve honest merit in distress. The 
Members are to be elected by ballot, but 
uot confined to distance, 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

** Windsor Castle, Feb. 7. His Majesty 
has continued through the last month in 
a very tranquil and comfortable staie.— 
His Majesty’s bodily health is good; but 
his disorder is undiminished.” 

Saturday, Jan. 24. 

This morning Abraham Thornton was 
ecain brought up to the Court of King’s 
Beach, Westminster, on the appeal for the 
supposed wilful murder of Mary Ashford 
(see our last Volume, p. 464). He deli- 
vered in a long replication, in which he 
Stated the evidence on his trial at War- 
wick, inferring his innocence therefrom ; 
and concluded by praying, that he may be 
permitted to wage battle with the appel- 
lant, William Ashford; who next craved 
time to answer this replication; when 
Thursday the 29th, was fixed for that pur- 
pose, on which day Mr. Clarke, on behalf 
of the appellant, put in an answer to the 
replication, stating the insufficiency of the 
replication to justify the demand of wager 


of battle, and desired judgment of the 
Court against that demand, Mr. Reader, 
for the prisoner, joined issue on this demur- 
rer.—Friday, the 6th of February, was ap- 
pointed for the argument, which occupied 
the attention of the Court on that and the 
following day, when the case wax adjourn- 
ed till the commencement of next term, 
Wednesday, Jan. 28. 

A question of considerable importance 
was decided by his Honour the Vice Chan- 
cellor, The case was a bill filed by Mr. 
Samuel Batchellor, of Bath, as Adminis- 
trator of his brother, the Rev. Johu Batch- 
el'or, deceased, late Vicar of Bitten, co. 
Gloucester, against Mr. Thomas Small- 
comnbe, of Bitton. The principal object 
of the suit was the recovery from the De- 
feudant of Agistment Tithe for several 
vears, for the pasturage of cattle upoh 
lands of considerable extent, which and 
been previously in the same years mown 
for hay, and such hay duly tithed. The 
Defendant pleaded in bar to setting out 
any account of such agisiment, apon the 
ground that no tithe is by !aw due for the 
agistment of cattle upon lands so circum- 
stanced, The Defendant’s Counsel having 
been heard in support of the plea, and Sir 
Samuel Romilly and the other Counsel for 
the Plaintiff. in support of the claim made 
by the Bill, the Vice Chancellor decided 
in favour of the plea of exemption. He 
took a concise but very luminous view of 
the law on the subject, as laid down by 
the earliest writers, and in the reported 
cases; and stated, that they formed an 
uninterrupted stre:m ef authority, from 
which we learned, that by rule of the com- 
mon law agi-tment tithe was not, in such 
circumstances, payable. His Honour dwelt 
at conside:able length on four different 
cases, which have been understond to mi- 
litate against the exemption claimed, and 
shewed clearly that those cases had been 
misapprehended; concluding his judg- 
ment by observing he was bound to de- 
clare, that the exemption from tithe on 
which the Defendant had insisted was a 
rule of the common law, and that if it 
ought to be remedied, application must 
be made to the Legislature, Courts of Jus- 
tice being bound to administer the law as 
they find it. 

Thursday, Feb. 5. 

D. Milne, esq. an insurance- broker, was 
at Lioyd’s, thisday, transacting his business 
in perfect health and spirits ; at fiveo’clock 
he went to the Albion Tavern, and dined 
with a party of friends. Not coming home 
at night, messengers were dispa‘ched early 
the next morning in all directions, to ascer- 
tain the cause of his absence We la- 
ment to say, that his body was foundin 
the river at Dock-head, but the cause of 
the melancholy catastrophe has not been 
ascertained. The deceased has left a wi- 
dow and 12 children, 


Friday, 
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Friday, Feb. 6. 

A Meeting was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, for the purpose of raising a fund 
to assist in the building of additional 
Charches and Chapels in London, its vici- 
nity, and throughout the kingdom gene- 
rally. The assembly was composed of a 
numerous body of the higher classes of 
society, but particularly the most distin- 
guished members of Church and State. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
took the chair, and explained the object of 
the meeting. Among those who took an 
active part in the proceedings of the day, 
we observed the Bishops of London, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, Chester, and Lan- 
daff ; the Duke of Northumberland, Lords 
Sidmouth and Shafiesbory, Messrs. Long, 
Wilberforce, Grant, &c. &c. Nearly the 
whole Bench of Bishops, and at least 25 
Lay Peers were present.—A number of re- 
solutions, for the purpose of carrying the 
meeting into effect, were then passed. 

Saturday, Feb. "7. 

The Attorney: General exhibited articles 
of the peace, in behalf of Lord Sidmouth, 
against Arthur Thistlewood, lately tried 
with others in the King’s Bench on charges 
of high treason, for sending a challenge 
to the Noble Lord, on 2d of February, to 
fight a duel with him. The Noble Lord 
was in Court, and the articles were ordered 
to be filed. On Monday Thistlewood was 
apprehended, and brought into Court on 
Tuesday morning. After objecting to the 
bail required (two sureties in 500/. each), 
be was told that the Grand Jury had found 
an indictment, and was asked what he 
would plead to it. He replied “Guilty,” 
and was ordered to be brought up for 
judgment on the last day of Term.— 
On the 12th of February the Attorney- 
General prayed judgment. Thistlewood 
expressed a desire to withdraw his plea of 
Guilty, which he had made inadvertently. 
This was allowed, an? he was informed his 
trial would take place at the Sittings after 
next term, and that he must be remanded 
till he could find sufficient vail to the arti- 
cles of the peace. 

Sunday, Feb. 8 

Mr. Bird, aged 84, and his housekeeper 
Mrs. Mary Symmonds, were discovered 
murdered, in his house at Greenwich. He 
had lived a great many years in the town 
of Greenwich, where he carried on the 
business of a tallow-chandler, by which he 
acquired sufficient property to retire from 
business, and live upon his income, aris- 
ing from houses, and money in the funds ; 
his wife died about two years ago, aod 
since that time no person bas resided with 
him but his honsekeeper. He was a most 
constant attendant at Greenwich Church, 
and was always in his place as soon as the 
service began, accompanied by his house- 
keeper. This morning, it was noticed by 


the beadle of the parish and others, that 
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they were not in their seats in the church 
as usual, At the conclusion of the service 
the beadle remarked the circumstance to 
some neighbours, and they having noticed 
that the shutters of Mr. Bird’s house had 
not been opened at the usual time, nor 
had they been opened at that time 
(noon), the beadle and others went to Mr. 
Bird’s house, knocked at the door and 
called, but received no answer; they, 
therefore, had no doubt but something 
dreadful bad happend, and immediately 
determined on forcing an entrance by the 
garden at the back of the house. On their 
entrance into the passage a most shocking 
spectacle presented itself, in the body of 
the housekeeper lying near the street~- 
door on ber face in a shocking state, ber 
head drove in, and cut open. The horrid 
act was apparently perpetrated by a large 
blunt instrument. Ov proceeding from 
this scene of horror, another equally hor- 
rible presented itself in a parlour adjoin- 
ing (he passage. It was the body of Mr. Bird, 
who was lying on his back, with his arms 
stretched, and his head in a more shocking 
state than that of bis housekeeper’s, as her 
wounds were more concealed from view. 
His forehead was drove in about an inch 
deep, and the wound as large as a crown- 
piece. The wounds of Mr. Bird were in- 
flicted also by a large blunt instroment. 
A candle was found in the passage, close 
to the housekeeper, and it is supposed the 
murders were committed late on Satur- 
day, or at least before ten o’clock, as 
that was the hour Mr. Bird constantly 
went to bed. There is no doubt but the 
object of attack was plunder. The keys 
of the drawers and boxes had been pro- 
cured, and it is supposed they were taken 
from the pockets of the deceased; as they 
were stained with blood.—Every exertion 
has been made to discover the inhuman 
perpetrator of this dreadful crime, but hi- 
therto without effect. 
Saturday, Feb. 14. 

This evening a most atrocious murder 
was perpetrated on a young woman, named 
Mary Minting, residing with her father, 
in Union-street, Middlesex Hospital, by 
W. Haitch, who had been a labourer in 
the employment of a fruiterer in Covent- 
garden Market. It appears, that on the 
10th of November last he married her, 
having another wife; which being found 
out by the deceased and ber friends, he 
was forbid the house. A letter from him 
was found in the pocket of the deceased, 
requiring pecuniary atd, in order to enable 
him to quit the couvtry : a postseript was 
attached, wishing to meet her on Sunday 
evening ; and finding that she did not at- 
tend the appointment, be went to her fa- 
ther’s, and spoke to a lodger, who gained 
him an interview with the deceased, and 
they were left talking in the passage in the 
dark, when he tcok the opportunity of 


perpetrating 
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perpetrating the horrid deed unobserved, 
and escaped. The head of the young woman 
was nearly severed from her body. The 
murderer, who had for some months past 
attended Divine Service at the New Jeru~ 
salem Chapet in Lisle-street, was there 
apprehended on the following morning, as 
he was coming out of the chapel. After 
examination at Bow-street, he was com- 
mitted, on the clearest evidence, to the 
Old Bailey, for trial. The trial was to 
have taken place on Friday the 20th. About 
half past eight in the morning, having 
been called down, with several others, pre- 
paratory to their being brought into Court, 
he took the opportunity of retiring for a 
minute]or two, when he was discovered 
on his knees with bis throat cut, the main 
artery completely divided, and the razor 
lying close by ow the floor. An inquest 
was held on the body, whose verdict de- 
elared, “That the deceased laid violent 
hands upon himself, and that at the time 
of so doing he was perfectly sane and of 
suund mind.” His remains were accord- 
ingly thrown into a pit dug out near the 
centre of the cross-road at ihe Old Bailey, 
about eight o’clock on Monday morning: 


————— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane Tueartre. 
Jan. 28. The Turret Clock ; a Melo- 
Drama, in two Acts. 

Feb. 5. Fhe Bride of Abydos ; a Grand 
Tragic Play, in three Acts, adapted to 
the Stage by Mr. Dimond. 

Covent Garven Tueatre. 

Feb. 4. The Illustrious Traveller ; or, 
The Forges of Kanzel ; a Melo Drama. 

Feb. 5. Fazio ; a Tragedy, by Mr. 
Milman. 





SPRING CIRCUITS. 1818. 


Norrorx—Lord Ellenborough and Mr. 
Justice Dallas: Aylesbury, Feb. 28. Bed- 
ford, March 4. Huntingdon, March 7. 
Cambridge, March10. Thetford, March 
14. Bury St. E¢dmond’s, March 20, 

Mroraso—Lord Chief Justice and Baron 
Garrow: Northampton, Feb, 28. Oak- 
ham, March 6. Lincoln and City, 
March 7. Nottingham and Town, March 
13. Derby, March 18, Leicester and 
Borough, March 23. Coventry and 
Warwick, March 28. 

Nortaern—Lord Chief Baron and Mr. 
Justice Bayley: York and City, March 7. 
Lancaster, March 21. 

Home—Baron Graham and Baron Wood: 
Hertford, March 5. Chelmsford, March 


9. Horsham, March 16. Maidstone, 
March 23. Kingston, March 30. 

Oxrorp—Mr. Justice Park and Mr. Jus- 
tice Burrough: Reading, March 2, 
Oxford, March 4. Worcester and City, 
Mareh 7. Stafford, March 12. Shrews- 
bury, March 18. Hereford, March 24. 
Monmouth, March 30, Gloucester and 
City, April |. 

Wesrean—Mr,. Justice Abbott and Mr. 
Justice Holroyd: Winchester, March 2, 
New Sarum, March 7. Dorchester, 
March 12. Exeter and City, March 
16. Launceston, March 24. Taunton, 
March 28. 
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SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1818. 
Bedf.—J. Pedley, esq, of Eaton Bray. 
Berks.—R. Palmer, esq. of Holme Park. 
Bucks.—Geo. Hassell, esq. of Cholesbury, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon—Postponed. 
Cheshire.—H. H. Aston, esq. of Aston, 
Cum).—M. Hartley, esq. of Rose Hill. 
Derbysh.—Jobn Chas, Girardot, esq. of 

Aliestree. 

Devon.—Sir W. T. Pole, bart. of Shute, 
Dorset.—J. Disney, esq. of Corscombe,. 
Essex.—J.T. Daubuz, esq. of Layton, 
Glouc.—D. Ricardo, esq. of Gatcomb Park. 
Heref.—J. Williams, esq. of Wilcroft. 
Herts.—George Palmer, esy. of Mach 
Hadham. 
Kent.—W. H. Baldock, esq. of Petham. 
Lancash.—J. Fedden, esq. of Wetton- house. 
Leic —Sir G. Robinson, bart. of Stretton. 
Line.—J, C. L. Calcraft, esq. of Ancaster. 
Monm.—N. Wells, esq. of Piercefield. 
Novf.—E. Lombe, esq. of Great Melton. 
Northamptons —J. Booth, esq. of Glendon. 
Northum —R. Launcelot Aligood, esq. of 

Nunwick. 

Notts.—H, Walker, esq. of Blyth. 

Oron.—P. L. Powys, esq. of Hardwicke. 

Rutland —X. Peach, esq. of Lyddington. 

Salop.—T. Botfield, esq. of Hopton Court. 

Somerset.—Joha Evered, esq. of Hill. 

Stafford. —E. T. Nicolls, esq. of Switham- 
ley Park. 

Southampton.—R. Goodlad, esq. of Hill- 
piace. 

Suffolk.—C. Berners, esq. of Woolverstone. 

Surrey.—H. Peters, esq. of Betchworth 

Castle. 

Sussex.—J. King, esq. of Loxwood. 

Warwickshire. —R. Vyner, esq. of Ea- 
thorpe. 

Wilts.—Alex, Powell, esq. of Hurdcott- 
house. 

Worcester. —S. Wall, esq. of Hallow Park. 

York,—Jobn Yorke, esq. of Richmond. 

By the Prince of Wales’s Council. 

Cornwall.—Fraocis Hearle Rodd, esq. of 

Trebartha-hall, 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promorions. 

Brighton, Jan. 24. Rt. Hon. F. J. Ro- 
binson, and, in his absence, Rt. Hon. T. 
Wallace, President of the Committee of 
Council for Trade and Plantations. 

Whitehall, Feb. 5. Rt. Hon. Frederick 
Jobn Robiuson, Treasurer of his Majesty’s 
Navy, vice Rose, deceased. 

Carlton House, Feb. 12. Vice-adm. Sir 
W. Domett, and Major-gen. Sir John Os- 
wald, Knights Commanders of the Bath, 

Whitehall, Feb. 13. Thomas Philip 
Weddell, Lord Grantham, Lieutenant of 
the County of-Bedford, vice Earl of Upper 
Ossory, deceased. 





Civit Promotions. 

F, G, Hampton, esq. Receiver-General 
of the Droits of the Admiralty, vice Sir C. 
C. De Crespigny, deceased. 

Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. Professor 
of Law in the East India College, Herts, 
vice Christian, resigned. 

William Tooke, esq. Vice-President of 
the Society of Arts, &c. vice Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, deceased. 

Rey. J. G. Bussell, Head Master of 
Henley-upon-Thames Grammar School. 

Rev. R, H. Cumyns, Master of Ports- 
mouth Grammar School, vice Bussell. 

Rev. T. A. Dale, second Master of Louth 
Grammar School, vice Stopford, deceased. 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, to the new Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry ; and Dr. Robert 
Graham, to the new Professorship of Bo- 
tany, in Glasgow University. 

Thomas Bridson, esq. Registrer of Ferns. 

John Radcliffe, esq. LL.D. Vicar-gene- 
ral of Tuam, vice Burton. 





EccirsiasTicaL PagrerMeENTs. 
Hon, and Rev. Edward Knox, Dean of 
Down, vice Annesley. 
Hon. George Gore, Dean of Killala, 
vice Burton. 
Rev. Mr. Lawes, Abinger R. Surrey. 


Rev. G, W. Green, Tytherington V. co. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. H. Mirehouse, M. A. Easton, alias 
St. George’s V. Somerset. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Boscawen, Wootton 
R. Surrey. 

Rev. Joseph Algar, M.A. Orchardleigh R. 

Rev. Robert M. Austin, Rowlston alias 
Rolston R. Wilts. 

Rev. Francis Swainton, Minor Canon of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

Rev. Samuel Picart, Hartlebury R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. G.H. Langdon, Burleston R. Dorset. 

Rev. John Walpole, M.A. Attercliffe 
Perpetual Curacy, co. York, 

Rev. Brooke Boothby, M.A, Prebendary 
of Durham; and Rev. John Thomas 
Becher, M.A. Prebendary of South Musk- 
ham, both in the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, Notts. 

Rev. William Jackson, St. George's 
New Free Church, Manchester. 

Rev. Martin Sandys Wall, M. A. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Prince Regent, and 
Chaplain to the Embassy at Vienna. 

Rev. W. J. Kerrich, Pauler’s Pury R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Charles Carr, M.A. Burnby R. co. 
York. 

Rev. Henry Pearce, B.A. a Vicar Choral 
of Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. Charles Manu, B.A. West Dere- 
ham Perpetual Curacy, Norfolk. 

Rev. William Easton, Hurstborn Prior 
V. Hants. 

Rev. John Wickens, Manstone R. Dorset. 

Rev. George Walker, M.A. Papworth 
Everard R. co, Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas Brownrigge, Boston Per- 
petual Curacy, near Wetherby. 

DisPsnsaTIoN. 

Rev. T. Fawcett, Greens Norton R_ cum 
Whittlebury C. co. Northampton, with 
Aynho R. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 3. The wife of Tuomas Bates Rous, 
esq. a sun and heir.—5, The wife of Rev. 
William Dent, of Crosby Hall, a dau.— 
10. At Naples, the wife of Thomas Clifton, 
esq. a son and heir.— 12. Viscountess 
Hereford, a son.—At Broome House, Ful- 
bam, the wife of Hon. J. W. King, R.N. a 
son. — 13. The wife of Rev, Dr. Webb, 
Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, a son.— 
i4. In Upper Grosvenor-street, r. h. Lady 
St. John, a dau.— 16. At Lambton Hall, 
Lady Louisa Lambton, a son and beir.— 
18. At Battle Abbey, the lady of Sir God- 
frey Webster, bart. a son, —24. Io Upper 
Brook-street, Lady Caroline Wrottesley, 
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adau.—lo Upper Grosvenor-street,. the 
wife of Hon, H. Grey Bennet, a dau,— 
25. At Montpelier, Devon, the wife of 
Richard King, esq. a son and heir. — 26, 
At Plymouth, the wife of Rear-adm. Lind- 
say, a dau. —28. At Dublin, the wife of 
R. S. Carew, esq. MP. a son and heir.— 
29, At Brighton, the wife of William Bed- 
ford, esq. a dau.—At Springfield, co. War- 
wick, the wife of Maj. Dondas, of Carron 
hall, co. Stirling, a dau. —30, The wife of 

John Maberly, esq. M.P, a daughter. 
Lately, —The lady of Sir L. V. Palk, a 
son and heir.—The wife of J. H. Tremayae, 
esq. M.P. a son,—At Ringmer, Sussex, ms 
wife 
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wife of Lieut.-col. Dowoman, C. B. a son. 
—At Prees Hall, Salop, the lady of Col. 
Sie R. C. Hill, a son. — At Haddo House, 
Scotland, the Countess of Aberdeen, a son. 
feb. 1. At Fulham, Viscountess Rane- 
Jagh, a sun.—4. Ia Piccadilly, the lady of 
Hon. Drummond Burrell, a son and heir.— 
Io York Place, Portman-square, Mrs. John 
Maude, of twin sons. — At Bath, the lady 


of Sir A. Hood, bart. a dau.—6. At Priors, 
Essex, the wife of Lieut.-col. Hamilton, 2 
dau. — The lady of the late Sir John Car- 
michael Anstruther, bart. a posthumous 
son. — At Edinburgh, the wife of Major- 
gen. John Hope, a son.—10. At Arthing- 
ton, co. Yoik, the wife of Col. Davy, a son. 
— 16. The wife of Thomas Hart, esq. of 
Uttoxeter, a daughter. 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


1817, July ... James Eckford, esq. of 
the East India Company’s military service, 
to Diana, third dau. of the late George 
Wrighton, esq. of Newington house, Oxon. 

1818, Jan. 3. Charies Hughes May, 
esq. son of the late John May, esq. of 


\ Thornbury Hall, co. Stafford, tu Anne 


Elizabeth, daughter «f Joshua Dale Bower, 
esq. of Whitecutes, co. Derby. 

6. T. Hastings, esq. of Lougham, to 
Anna, only dau, of late Rev. B. Crofts, 

7. Rev. Humphrey Waldo Sibthorpe, 
third son of the iate Cul. Sibthorpe, of Can- 
wick Hali, co. Liacoln, to Mary Esther, 
eldest daughter of Henry Elilisco, esq. of 
Beverley. 

8. Benjamin Baugh, esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss Nelmes, sister of the late Richard 
Nelmes, esq. of Bradley House, co. Glouc. 

Rev. William Hildyard, M.A. of Bever- 
ley, to Mary, dau. of Rev. William Het, 
prebendary of Lincola Cathedral. 

10. Capt. Richard Ward, 52d reg. to 
Harriet, dau. of Rev. G. Warner, late of 
Newtown, co. Cork, and grandaugater of 
Sir R. Fauikner, bart. 

At Paris, at the British Ambassador’s, 
Maj. F. Fuller, 59th reg. to Emiha, second 
dau. of Lieut.-gen. F. Fuller. 

13. Rev. C. Hill, of Prestwood House, 
co. Stafford, to Anne, fifth dau. of Rev, 
Reginald Pyudar, of Areley House, co. 
Worcester, 

14, Christopher Alderson, esq. of Five 
Elms House, Homerton, to Mrs. White, 
widow of Lieut.-col. White, late com- 
manding the 86th regiment, 

15. At Jersey, Lieut. Cartwright, R. N. 
to Anne, youngest dau of the late Samuel 
Mann, esq. of Cork, and niece to the late 
Bishop of Cork and Ross. 

Henry T. Paiker, esq. of Castle Rook, 
Tipperary, to Caroline Edward, youngest 
dau. of the late Licut.-gen. Burgoyne. 

17. Maj. Keane, 7th Hussars, to Anne, 
third dau. ; and Jobn Grove, M. D. of Sa- 
lisbury, to Jean Helen, fourth dau. of Sir 
William Fraser, bari, Bedtord-square. 

20. Rev. Jubn >torer, rector of Hawks- 
worth, Noits, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Whitmore, esq. M. P. 
Apley Park, Shropshire. . 

22. Rev. Septimas Stanley Meggison, 
B, A. to Martha, only dau. of J. Robin- 
son, esg. of Wendon Hal!, Essex. 


24. Baron Etienne de Pully, of Chateau 
de Neuville, near Pontaise, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Norton, of Sioane-street. 

28. At Limerick, H. D. Massy, esq. son 
of the late Rev. C. Massy, of Summer hill, 
co. Clare, to Mary Johnston, daughter of 
John Westropp, esq. of Attyflin, 

29. Mr. S. Watts, jun, of Grove House, 
Yeovil, to Miss Baghott, only daughter 
and heiress of the late William Baghott, 
esq. of Abergavenny. 

31. Col. Sir A. Bryce, Royal Engineers, 
C. B. to Emily, daughter of the late John 
Parker, esq. of Muswell Hill. 

A. Miller, esq. youngest son of Rev, W. 
Miller, of Hasfield, co. Gloucester, to 
Sarah Louisa, widow of the late Judge 
Ward, of Nevis. 

Thomas Camplin, esq. of Bristol, to 
Catherine, daughter of the late C. Porter, 
esq. of Ackhurst Hall, co. Lancaster. 

Lately. Rev. G. Porcher, eldest son of 
J. Du Pré Porcher, esq. M. P. to Frances 
Amelia, daughter of J. Chamier, esq. of 
Grosvenor Place. 

At Bath, Rear-adm. M‘Namara, to Hon. 
Mrs. Cariton, widow of Hon. Lieutenant. 
colone! George Carlton. 

Rev. H. F. Lyle, to Anne, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Lincoln, Evelyn Richard 
Sutton Falkner, M.A. of Southwell, Notts, 
to Isabella, daughter of the late Rev. 
Magnus Jackson, B. D. 

Rev. Thomas Atkinson, of Hartshead, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late S. 
Walker, esq. of Lascelles Hall, near Hud- 
dersfield, 

W. P. Yorke, esq. of Dyffrynaled, co. 
Denbigh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir W. B. Hughes, of Plascock. 

R. Sadlier, jun. esq. of Sadlier’s Wells, 
Tipperary, to Frances, dau. of Hon, Eyre 
Massey, esq. of Alta Villa, Queen’sCounty. 

Feb. 2. Captain Charles Jones, 15th 
Hussars, to Charlotte Matilda, only dau. 
of the late Alexander Annesley, esq. of 
Hyde Hall, Herts. 

4, Charles Willson Arnold, esq. of Mar- 
tins, Chigwell, Essex, to Miss Basire, of 
Chigwell Row. 

9. By special license, Right Hon. Lord 
Clive, eldest son of Earl Powis, to Lady 
Lucy Graham, third daughter of the Duke 
of Montrose, 
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Tuomas Cocan, M.D. 

Died, Feb. 2. At the house of his 
brother, Higham-hill, Walthamstow, hav- 
ing within a few days completed his 82d 
year, Thomas Cogan, M.D. 

This amiable and distinguished man 
was born at Rowell, in Northamptonshire, 
io 1736 ; ond was for two or three years at 
school at Kibworth, Leicestershire, under 
the late Dr. Aikin, of whom he always 
spoke in terms of the highest respect. 

His first profession was that of a Dis- 
senting Minister. He preached in Hol- 
Jagd in the years 1759 and 1760; and 
at Southampton in 1762 and 1763. 

When he was a preacher in Holland 
he became acyuainied with Miss Green, 
daughter of a merchant in Amsterdam, 
whom be shortly after married, He after- 
wards changed his profession for that of 
Physic; and studied at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of M.D. He then returned 
to England, and devoted himself chiefly to 
the obstetric braach of bis profession. 

In 1773, Dr. Cogan first directed the 
attention of his Countrymen to the pos- 
sibility of recovering persons appatently 
drowned, by translating the Memoirs of 
the Society established at Amsterdam 
for that benevolent purpose ; and in the 
following year, in conjunction with the 
late truly benevolent Dr. Hawes, by each 
bringing forward fifteen friends, they jointly 
founded the Humane Society. 

For the first six years Dr. Cogan pre- 
pared the Annual Reports of the Humane 
Society ; till, on the return of Dr. Cogan 
to Holiand, in 1780, that duty devolved on 
Dr. Hawes. Both these Philanthropists had 
the satisfaction of living to see the oppo- 
sition, and even ridicule, which Resuscita- 
tion at first encountered, entirely die away ; 
and to witness their favourite Institution 
firmly established, and productive of si- 
milar Secieties in all parts of the world, 
The Royal Humane Society will be a 
standing monument of what may be ac- 
complished by individual persevering ex- 
ertions inthe cause of humanity, and trans- 
mit the names of Hawes and Coeax to pos- 
terity as benefactors to the human race. 

Dr. Cogan was acquiring a rapid fortune 
in his profession ; but, having no children, 
being moderate in his desires, and possess- 
ed of a competency, in 1780 he resigned 
his connexion to Dr. John Sims, who is at 
present so eminent in the same line. 

On resigning his profession, Dr. Cogan 
again took up his residence in Holland; 
and visited Germany, where he wrote his 
very entertaining Tour. He subsequently 
devoted his time chiefly to the study of 
Moral Philosophy, on which subject his 

Gent. Mac, February, 1818, 
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works are justly considered to be equal 
to any in the language. 

His Religious writings tend to shew the 
justice, goodness, and paternal affection 
of the Deity, and the consequent impos- 
sibility of Eternal Tormenis. 

Dr. Cogan resided some few years singe 
at or near Bath, where, in 1805, he formed 
a Bath Humane Society. 

We know not whether we ought to 
say, that it is with sorrow we record the 
death of this distinguished Natural and 
Moral Philosopher, aud most amiable man, 
at his very advanced age; for, although 
we never heard that any action of his long 
life was otherwise than most “‘ becoming,” 
there was in his “leaving of it” much 
to convert our uvavailing regret for an 
event, which, by the course of Nature, 
could not have been long deferred, into 
admiration, and even satisfaction, at his 
victory which, in his parting hour, he de- 
cidedly achieved. He bad, the last day 
of the old year, in a very thick fog, walked 
from his lodgings in Covent-garden, to 
visit a friend in St. Mary-axe, which 
brought on a cowgh more than usually 
troublesome ; indisposition ensued; and 
on Saturday, Jan. 24, he was induced to 
go to his brother’s, the Rev. E, Cogan, at 
Walthamstow. On Sunday, Feb. 1, find- 
ing that his end was approaching, he die- 
tated to one of his nephews, who wrote 
them, farewell letters to three of his most 
intimate friends: this, said he, is the great 
trial.— After this he continued to converse, 
with his accustomed remarkable cheerful- 
ness and vivacity, with bis relatives, and 
smiled in his usual mavner when he uttered 
any thing playful. He said to his brother, 
and (o bis nephew who assists him in his 
school, “ You now deplore my condition, 
but it will soon be your fate also. I 
am only anticipating you a little while. 
Suppose your boys were to undergo au 
examination to-morrow morning, what 
would it signify that one should go to 
bed at six this evening, another at seven, 
another at eight, and another at ten: 
they would all meet together at the same 
hour to-morrow.” —He conversed with his 
brother, particularly on the subject of re- 
ligion, some hours after this, and when 
not speaking of any thing serious, exhi- 
bited the same cheerful cast of mind 
which accompanied him through life. At 
length his strength failed, and be expired 
without a groan. 

On the death of Dr. Cogan being an- 
nounced to a Meeting of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, it was unanimously re- 
solved, “ That this Court receive informa- 
tion of the decease of Dr. Cogan with feel- 

ings 
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ings of the deepest regret for his loss; of 
the most unfeigned respect for his memo- 
ry; of admiration of his talents, so meri- 
toriously and usefully devoted for the good 
of his fellow-creatures ; and of gratitude for 
the numerous and important services ren- 
dered by him to the Society.” 

Dr, Cogan’s chief Publications are, 1. 
“ Memoirs of the Society instituted at 
Amsterdam, in favour of Drowned Per- 
sons, for the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 
and 1771; translated from the original, 
1773,” 8vo. 2. “ The Rhine; or a Jour- 
ney from Utrecht to Francfort, &c. 1794,” 
in two volumes 8vo, with Plates. 3. 
*« The Works of Professor Camper, on the 
Connexion between Anatomy, and the Arts 
of Drawing, Painting, &c. Translated from 
the Dutch, 1794 ;” in one volume 4to. 
with Plates. 4. A Philosophical Trea- 
tise on the Passions : second edition, cor- 
rected, 1802,” 8vo. 5.‘ An Ethical Trea- 
tise on the Passions, founded on the Prin- 
ciples investigated in a Philosophical Trea- 
tise; 1807—10.” 2 vols. 8vo. 6. “‘ Theo- 
logical Disquisitions ; or, an Enquiry into 
those Principles of Religion, which are 
most influential in directing and regulat- 
ing the Passions and Affections of the 
Mind. First Disquisition, on Natural Re- 
ligion. Second Disquisition, on the Jew- 
ish Dispensation, respecting Religion and 
Morals, 1812,” 8vo. 7. ‘A Theological 
Disquisition, on the characteristic Excel- 
lenctes of Christianity; or, an Enquiry into 
the superior Assistance it affords, and Mo- 
tives it contains, for the Practice of Virtue, 
Cultivation of the best Affections of the 
Heart, and preparing the Moral Offspring 
of God for permanent Felicity, 1813,” Svo. 
The last five articles form one complete 
work, under the following title: 8. “A 
Treatise on the Passions and Affections of 
the Mind, Philosophical, Ethical, aud 
Theological ; in a Series of Disquisitions : 
in which are traced, the moral History of 
Man, in his Pursuits, Powers, and Motives 
of Action, and the Means of obtaining 
Permanent Well-being and Happiness, 
1815,” 5 vols. 8vo, 9. “ Letters to Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, esq. M. P. on the Doc- 
trine of Hereditary Depravity. By a Lay- 
man,” 8vo. 10. “ Ethical Questions; or, 
Speculations on the principal subjects in 
Moral Philosophy, 1817,” Svo. 

Dr. Lettsom, in the Annual Report of 
the Royal Humane Society for 1814 
(with which was given a portrait of Dr. 
Cogan), thus notices the literary Jabours 
of his learned friend : 

** These volumes have acquired distin- 
guished public approbation ; but here it 
is not requisite, at this time, to offer ad- 
ditional eulogy. Reflecting, however, upon 
the advanced period of life in which some 
of these have been composed, contempla- 
tion is gratified by the splendid display of 
meatal vigour in maturity of age ; in the 
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acumen of the Philosopher, so happily 
combined with the solidity of the Sage ; 
affording at the same time a pleasing in- 
stance of the influence of benevolence, 
maintaining mental activity ; of philan- 
thropy, which, by communicating pla- 
cidity of mind, prolongs its energies. 
*Quiet@ et puré atque eleganter acte 
wtatis placida ac lenis recordatio *,’ 
Hence results that suavity of manners, 
so interesting in society; those varied 
and infinite resources of lively conversa- 
tion, which diffuse rational pleasure, and 
convey useful instruction. True it is, that 
familiarity may be exercised without de- 
gradation, and elevation of sentiment with- 
out cold reserve, or the repulsiveness of 
ostentation; as the expressidn of supe- 
riority of kuowledge may be chastened by 
suavity of manner; and this is the happy 
medium, so characteristic of the surviving 
Founder of the Royal Humane Society.” 





Rev. Henry Wittiam Couttuurst, D.D, 

Dec. 18, 1817. Died at the house of his 
friend John Smyth, esq. M.P. at Heath, 
near Wakefield, the Rev. Henry Willian 
Coulthurst, D. D. vicar of Halifax, in the 
65th year of bis age. 

He was admitted of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he commenced A. B. in 
January 1775, being the second Wrangler 
of his year; A.M. in 1778; and after- 
wards elected fellow of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, where he continued an active and 
useful public tutor till the year 1790, 
when he was presented by the Crown to 
the vicarage of Halifax, on the demise of 
Dr. Henry Wood. 

He commenced D. D. in 1791, soon after 
which he qualified as a Magistrate for the 
West Riding of the County of York. 

This Parish, over which Dr. Coulthurst 
presided with unabated zeal and vigilanee 
more than 27 years, is one of the most 
extensive and important Cures in the 
kingdom, having under it fourteen sub- 
ordinate Chapels, all, excepting the new 
Church in the Town, which was erected by 
Dr, Coulthurst himself, in the patronage of 
the Vicar. 

He was a man of very acute understand- 
ing, peculiarly turned to philosophical pur- 
suits, of a temper mild and conciliating, 
active and invincibly patient as a Magis- 
trate, and indefatigable as a Parish Priest; 
making an annual tour through that ex- 
tensive district, and preaching in ture at 
each of the Chapels. 

He had a deep and awful seuse of Re- 
ligion, which penetrated his whole charac- 
ter, yet mingled with so much sweetaess 
of temper, with wit so sparkling and in- 
offensive, and with a naivelé so delightful, 





* Placid and soothing is the remem- 
brance of a life passed. with quiet inno- 
Cicero. ~ 
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that in the University, as well as in the 
Coufttry, his society was universally court- 
ed. His death appears to have been as 
easy as it was sudden. On retiring to 
rest the night before, he directed his ser- 
vant to call him at seven in the morning. 
He then expressed his determination not 
to rise till eight—at eight he again dis 
missed the servant for ten minutes ; and 
on the man’s return was found either quite 
dead, or just expiring. 

A subscription bas been entered into, 
amounting to several hundred pounds, for 
the purpose of erecting a Monument to a 
Pastor so sincerely beloved and lamented *. 





Memoir of the late Tuomas Wvon, Jun. Esg. 
Chief Engraver of His Majesty's Miat. 
[Read before the Cork Scientific Society. } 

The study of Coins and Medals being a 
favourite pursuit of several of the Mem- 
bers and Visitors of the Cork Scientific So- 
ciety, the attention of the Society at their 
meetings has been frequently called to these 
subjects by others, as well as myself, in the 
course of which we bave had many occa- 
sions to dwell on the splendid and ex- 
panding abilities of Mr. Wyon, of His Ma- 
jJesty’s Mint. It was our proud and firm 
hope, that, if life and health were vouch- 
safed to this distinguished Artist, we should 
see the Numismatic Art raised from the 
degradation to which, during the last cen- 
tury, it had been gradually sinking through 
want of encouragement and patronage, toa 
height far beyond what it had ever risen to 
in England ; and we flattered ourselves that 
there was a rational expectation, that the 
Hamerini of Italy, and even Hedlinger of 
Sweden, might be excelled by an English- 
mav: for in what branch of the Arts have 
Englishmen ever been deficient, when a 
fair prospect of remuneration has war- 
ranted them to devote their abilities to it? 

The want of Patronage has alone in our 
opinion depressed the Medallic art in these 
countries. Cromwell and Anne were its 
patrons; and their patronage produced a 
Simon and a Croker, whose works have 
immortalized their memories. It is need- 
less, we trust, to say that in every thing 
in which the welfare and the honour of the 
Empire is concerned, our wishes must al- 
ways continue the same; but to him, 
through whose laborious exertions, taste, 
and abilities, we had hoped to see the Nu- 
mismatic reputation purchased for Eng- 
land, we are no longer permitted to look 
up with either hope or expectation. “A 
Disposer whose power we are little able 





* It will give many of the Doctor’s 
friends pleasure to hear that there will 
very soon be published a Portrait of him, 
to be engraved by Mr. Fry, from a por- 
trait painted only a few days before his 
death by Mr. Edward Westoby. 
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to resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us 
not at all to dispute, has ordained it other- 
wise, and (whatever our querulous weak- 
ness might suggest) far better®.” To 
that disposition his friends bow, in sad, 
but submissive resignation: and as among 
those who enjoyed Mr, Wyon’s friendship, 
few were favoured with more of it than the 
individual who now addresses the Society, he 
feels himself enabled to comply with their 
wishes, in submitting to them a brief me- 
moir of his professional labours ; and, as it 
exhibits the gratifying spectacle of worth 
rising to eminence through its own ex- 
ertions, while he has a melancholy plea- 
sure in paying this last tribute of regard 
to his departed friend, he trusts that it 
may not be without its use, in exciting ho- 
nourable emulation and confidence among 
those who, in the shade of private life, laud- 
ably aspire at distinction through merit, 
bat who are deterred by the difficulties 
with which their progress appears to be 
impeded and prevented. 

Mr. T. Wyoo was born at Birmingham 
in the year 1792, and was eldest son 
of Thomas Wyon, esq. Chief Engraver of 
His Majesty’s seals; but I believe he re- 
ceived his education in London, his fa- 
mily having removed from Birmingham 
while he was achild. He appears at an 
early age to have attracted the notice of 
the late N. Marchant, esq. the celebrated 
Engraver of Gems, who took great plea- 
sure in guiding and watching over the pro- 
gress of hisstudies ; and te Mr. Marchant’s 
profound knowledge and enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the Antique, his young friend 
was probably indebted in some measure 
for the correct and classical taste which 
was subsequently evidenced in his works. 
It is not in my power to state the progress 
of Mr. Wyon’s studies, From his father, 
to whom he was bound apprentice, he of 
course received his first lessons of engray- 
ing on steel; and as a student at the Royal 
Academy, Somerset House, he obtained 
two honorary silver medals; one for the 
best model from the Antique, and one for 
a model from Life. And in 1809, at the 
age of 16, he commenced his career as au 
Artist, by engraving a medal, given by a 
Society of Young Ladies, to Lieut. Pearce, 
R. N. for saving a seaman’s life. 

In 1810, Mr. Wyon’s next essay was as 
a candidate for the Premium annually of- 
fered by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Arts and Sciences at the Adel- 
phi for medal engraving: he engraved an 
ideal head of Isis, the patroness of the 
Arts, which the Society rewarded by ad- 
judging for it their gold medal, Class 127, 
and at the same time purchased the Die, 
and appropriated it as a Prize Medal. 
Phis head possesses much dignity; the 
expression of the countenance is rather 
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stern, which is a fault frequently to be no- 
ticed in Mr. Wyon’s female heads, and for 
which I was always at a loss to account, 
as his manners and disposition were re- 
markably placid. 

Desirous now to make himself more ge- 
nerally known, he engraved a medal of 
(then) Viscount Wellington, from a bust 
by J. Nollekins, esq. R. A. reverse a figure 
of Victory, designed by bimself. As he 
published the medal, I judge this brought 
him acquainted with Mr. Young, who no- 
ticed his rising abilities to Mr. Miles, which 
the latter communicated to I[. Atkinson, 


esq. one of the Moneyers of His Majesty’s 
“Mint. Mr. Atkinson, who was always oa 


the watch for ability, immediately visited 
him, and, being satisfied with what he had 
engraved, gave bim an order to engrave 
Dies for two Copper Coins ordered by 
the East India Company, of the size 
of a balf-penny and farthing. On the 
obverse they have the arms of the East 
India Company, which are supported by 
Lions, and on the reverse a wreath en- 
closing an inscription in Arabic. These 
he executed entirely to Mr. Atkinson’s sa- 
tisfaction ; but an objection was raised to 
their being used, as Mr.Wyon did not be- 
long to the Mint, and dies for the coinage 
were engraved by L. Pingo, esq. the Chief 
Engraver. Compared with Mr. Pingo’s, 
Mr, Wyon’s are inferior in neatness, but 
for characteristic expression and effect 
they are infinitely superior; and I presume 
that through Mr. Atkinson's kindness they 
subsequently led to his appointment of 
Probationer Engraver of the Mint. 

This appointment, however, did not take 
place till June 1811 ; previous to which he 
engraved the Peterborough local eighteen- 
penny token, which ¥ is executed inastyle 
very differeut from what these pieces usu- 
ally are. It presents a very correct view 
of the Cathedral, and is one of the best 
tokens I have met with. 

The lamented indisposition of our ve- 
nerable Sovereign having raised the Prince 
of Wales to the Regency, Mr. Wyon de- 
signed and engraved the Reverse of a me- 
dal on the occasion, the Obverse of which 
was engraved by his father ; but the Re- 
verse, though used, was completely spoilt 
in hardening. He was, however, more for- 
tunate in his next effort (designed also by 
himself), Peace checking the fury of War. 
With this he was again a candidate for the 
Premium at the Society of Arts, and again 
obtained their Gold Medal, Class 128. I 
doubt if any of Mr. Wyon’s works are 





* Itisvery probable that many of these 
early works were orders to his father, to 
whom, as I have mentioned, he was ap- 
prentice; but I have Mr. T. Wyon’s, jun, 
authority for stating them to have been 
executed by himself. 


more generally and more justly admired 
than this. The bold advancing attitude 
of Mars, is most happily contrasted by the 
quiescent and graceful figure of Peace, 
who arrests his progress by interposing her 
olive-branch. An opportunity was also 
offered of displaying his deep knowledge 
of anatomy; and the eugraving evidences 
equal spirit and attention to correct draw- 
ing. At my suggestion, in 1814, he en- 
graved a Reverse to this, and published it 
as a Peace Medal, to commemorate the 
Treaty of Paris. 

This was followed by the Nottingham- 
shire Rifleman, who is represented kneel- 
ing on one knee, taking aim. A single 
figure thus occupied allows little scope 
to the artist, but all that could be done 
has been. The modern cos'ume, military 
especially, is very unfavourable to a dis- 
play of the human form, but in this in- 
stance it is well preserved. The Reverse, 
a target, rifle, bugle, and hat, are thrown 
together with a happy negligence that has 
a very pleasing effect. An honorary me- 
dal for T. Skinuer, drilling a gua. in the 
battery of Fort de Bath, is excessively 
bold in the effect, with good perspective. 

Mr. Wyon’s first official labour is the 
Eighteen-penoy Bank of England Token, 
copied from Mr. Pingo’s Three Shilling 
Bank Token: bis model, in my estima- 
tion, was a very bad one, but he bas ex- 
celled it in sharpness and effect. 

In 1812 he had to copy Marchant’s 
Three Shilling Bank Token; his counte- 
nance is inferior to his model, but be has 
improved the hair and the laurel. 

Destruction of a flotilla in the Aix 
Roads, represents a ship at the mo- 
ment of blowing-up, a subject which I 
do not remember to have seen before 
represented on an English medal, and 
is ably executed. 

Obverse of His Majesty, a Premium 
Medal, on the foundation of the Naval 
College, is carefully copied from a model 
by P. Rouw, esq. 

The reverse of the Cambridge Prize 
medal having become inapplicable by 
the Duke of Gloucester’s election as 
Chancellor, Mr. Wyon had orders for a 
new one. The dies having +twice broke in 
hardening, he had to engrave the subject 
three times. It is executed in the fine 
style of the antique, and has extorted the 
admiration of collectors of Greek medals, 





+ One of these Dies was only cracked 
across the surface, and left the figures 
uninjured, which, though a disfigurement, 
does not prevent its striking medals; and 
as the Chaneellors are necessarily con- 
fined to the University, Collectors soli- 
cited Mr. Wyon to strike some in Bronze 
from the broken die; and their expecta- 
tions, I trust, will yet, not bodingpeae® 
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who seldom allow themselves to praise 
any thing modern. The subject is Apollo 
crowning a youth with laurel. It is beau- 
tifully drawn, with great softness of exe- 
cution; and the air of modesty and ex- 
pression of sensibility in the attitade of 
the student is peculiarly happy. 

In 1813 he engraved a Seal for the 
Newcastle Antiquarian Society: a figure 
of History, sitting on a Capital of the 
Tonic order, and near an antique altar, 
recording the transactions of the Society. 
The figure of History is considered to be 
one of Mr. Wyon’s most successful efforts. 
The altar is copied from an original in the 
hall of the Society of Autiquaries, Lon- 
don, and its dilapidated state is very cor- 
rectly represented. 

A Seal for the Chester Canal Company: 
the head of the Duke of Bridgewater. It 
possesses uncommon merit in the life and 
animation expressed in it. ‘The marks of 
age in the countenance are very delicately 
and faithfully expressed, and the effect of 
the whole almost cheats one into the be- 
lief that it is speaking. 

Irish Ten-penny Bank Token. This 
cein has been much admired, It is ad- 
mirably reduced from Marchant, and the 
shamrock on the reverse is very appro- 
priately introduced. 

The Jersey Three Shilling and Eighteen- 
peuny Tokens have the Jersey arms, with 
a wreath of oak on the reverse. 

The One-Stiver, and Half-Stiver, for 
Essequibo and Demerary (copper coins, 
the size of a lenny and Halfpenny), have 
his Majesty’s bust from Marchant. Ke- 
verse, the Crown over the value of the coin, 
enclosed by branches of oak. 

The Five Thaler, a gold coin for Ha- 
nover, the arms without a portrait, 

The die of the Isis, which the Society at 
the Adelphi had purchased of Mr. Wyon, 
having broke, they directed another to be 
engraved, which is generally called his 
second head of Isis. It is, in my opinion, 
exquisilely beautiful, and evidences the 
rapid pace with which he was advancing 
to the height of his profession. 

The Manchester Pitt Medal. Obverse, 
a head of Mr. Pitt, from J. Nollekins, esq. 
Reverse, Mr. Pitt arousing the Genius of 
Britain to resist the fiends of Anarchy, who 
have overthrown Religion and Royalty, 
with the Virtues awaiting the result, form- 
ing three groups, making altogether 13 
figures. This has always struck me as 
one of Mr. Wyon’s grandest efforts. I 
am not acquainted with any medal in the 
English series to rival it; and in the Na- 
poleon series there is not one that comes 
near it. Notwithstanding the number of 
figures in the Allegory, the most perfect 
perspicuity ia preserved: the groups are 
completely separated, and the characte- 
ristic expression of the different persous 





composing them are given with admira- 
ble truth and spirit. The resemblance to 
Mr. Pitt is surprisingly preserved; and 
the principal Fiend, who is kneeling on Re- 
ligion, is in very high relief, in a most 
difficult attitude for the engraver. Its 
foot is a chef d’euvre of workmanship. 

Upper Canada preserved. A Beaver 
quietly pursuing its usua! avocations, un- 
dismayed by the appearance of the Ame- 
rican Eagle; the British Lion in the dis- 
tance. 

True Blue Club, Religion and Justice 
in bold relief, and finely finished, uphold- 
ing the Crown on a ground shaded (he- 
raldically) blue; the countenance of Re- 
ligion is finely characteristic. 

1814. Medal for the Indian Chiefs in 
Canada. Obverse, the King’s bust, with 
the royal robes and collar of the Garter. 
Reverse, the arms. Mr. Wyon had de- 
signed and engraved another Reverse, 
Britannia seated, presenting an lodian of 
a fine athletic figure, in proper costume, 
with a medal. ‘This was beautifully en- 
graved in very bold relief, but unfortu- 
nately broke in hardening, and there was 
not time to re-engrave it. 

A similar medal, but smaller. 

The Grand Duchess of Oidenburg being 
expected to visit the Mint, Mr. Wyon, at 
a very short notice, engraved a medal of 
her brother, the Emperor Alexander, and 
complimentary of her visit to England, 
The Obverse has the Emperor’s bust (for 
which, by great exertions, he had fortu- 
nately obtained a correct model) and titles, 
Alexander Russiarum Imperator. Re- 
verse, Britannia sitting on a globe, her 
right hand with the olive branch, resting 
on her knee, and ber left grasping the tri- 
dent, and the St. George’s shield standing 
by the Globe. Inscription, Ob Advent. 
M. D. Catherine Hosp. Gratissimz Gau- 
dens Britannia, 1814, This medal is of 
the size and relief of the Three Shilling 
Bank Token, it being necessary to strike 
it at one blow as a coin. The Britannia 
is extremely dignified. The Duchess of 
Oldenburg having arrived at the Mint at 
the time expected, when she came to the 
Press or Coining-room, no mention of the 
medal was made ; but a gold blanc being 
put in and stamped, was handed to ber by 
Lord Bathurst from the die, she imme- 
diately recognized the likeness to her bro- 
ther, and, when Mr. Wyon was presented 
to her, expressed her satisfaction with his 
medal in the most flattering terms, and 
the next day sent bim a diamond ring, as 
a further testimony of her approbation. I 
saw this splendid present when I was in 
England. It is an amethyst, surrounded 
by 123 brilliants, aod valued at 100 gui- 
neas. The reverse of this medal soon 
broke, and Mr. Wyon engraved another 
with only an inscription to commemorate 
the 
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the Emperor’s visit to the Mint, June 16, 
1814. 

The Corporation of Cork having deter- 
mined to celebrate the Anniversary of the 
Centenary of the accession of the House of 
Brunswick to the throne of these Realms, 
by three days public rejoicing, I suggested 
to Sir David Perrier, who then filled the 
Civic chair, that it would be advisable to 
have a medal struck, to record the event, 
and to wear on the occasion. Sir David 
immediately acceded to the plas, and 
authorized me to direct Mr. Wyon to en- 
grave one with his Majesty’s bust, from 
Marchant’s, with suitable inscriptions. I 
wished for, and had designed a Figure re- 
verse, but this was overruled by the higher 
powers. It has therefore only his Ma- 
jJesty’s bust, with the neck bare. The 
workmanship I consider very masterly, 
particularly the mild quiescent expression 
about the eye. It was presented on the 
Ist Aug. at Carleton-house to the Prince 
Regent, and at Dublin-castle to the Lord 
Lieutenant, by the directions, and in the 
name of Sir David Perrier, and gave great 
satisfaction, I recommended Mr. Wyon to 
eugrave a Figure reverse for this head, 
te commemorate the English Centenary, 
which he did by simplifying and improv- 
ing my design for the Cork medal. He 
has placed Britannia on a rock in the sea, 
her right hand grasps the trident, and in 
her left she hoids Victory on a globe; the 
lion on one side of her, and the royal 
shield and crown on the other; Britannia 
has a commanding appearance, and the 
rock and trident are very elaborately 
finished. 

Reverse of a medal of the Prince Re- 
gent, published by Messrs, Rundle and 
Co.: Britannia raising Europe, herself 
crowned by victory. This noble subject 
is engraved in the flat style of the an- 
tique bas reliefs, with a decided outline, 
It is very fine throughout, but the right 
arm of Europe is peculiarly beautiful. 

Minimi meda! of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, weighing 7 grains, quite a little gem. 
Reverse, a sword and shield. 

1815. Liverpool Pitt Club. Obverse, 
the bust of Mr. Pitt, admirably reduced 
from Mr. Nollekins. | think this the finest 
head that has been engraved of Mr. Pitt. 
Reverse, Britannia protecting Europe, 
and Commerce, with Tyranny overthrown 
at her feet, and Victory and Peace de- 
scending to crown and bless Britawnia, 
two most beautiful figures, whose appear- 
ance is perfectly aerial. Some person of 
Birmingham has since published this head 
with an inscription on the reverse: and 
the Figure reverse, with a most miserable 
head of the Prince Regent, indented ap- 
parentiy by a button-mould manufacturer. 

Head of the Prince Regent. I believe 


this is unpublished, 
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The same head, still more reduced, I 
apprehend for a broach for Messrs, Run- 
die and Co. 

Messrs. Rundle and Co’s Jubilee Me- 
dal on the Peace of 1814. Obverse, the 
bust of the Prince Regent, from a draw- 
ing taken for the purpose by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, exquisitely engraved with great 
spirit and animation, the hair and laurel 
particularly admirable. Reverse, Britan- 
nia seated between Peace and Victory, 
and crowning herself with a wreath of 
flowers, and producing a very rich, bold, 
and masterly effect. 

Minimi medal of the Prince Regeut, 
weight 7 grs. 

A Twenty Franc of Louis XVIIIth, 
coined at our Mint for that Sovereign 
while at Ghent, in which Mr. Wyon has 
produced an almost fac-simile of thut 
coined at Paris. It may be distinguished 
from the French by the Mint marks of a 
fleur de lis, and the letter R. on the re- 
verse, and not having the engraver’s name 
under the King’s bust, as is usnal in the 
French aud most other Mints, except the 
English, and as I think, with great pro- 
priety: for as there is always more than 
one engraver in the Mint, if the artists’ 
hames were on the coins they severally 
executed, the publick would be enabled to 
judge of their respective merits, and a spi- 
rit of emulation would be excited to ob- 
tain the approbation of the publick. 

The Right Hon. W. Wellesley Pole hav- 
ing been made Master, great alterations 
took place at the Mint; and, if | may judge 
by those respecting the engravers, I should 
presume they were great improvements. 
Mr. Pingo and Mr. Marchant, the Chief and 
Second Engravers, were superannuated ; 
Mr. Wyon was made Chie? Engraver ; the 
number of Engravers limited to two, and 
the salaries rendered certain, instead of 
depending on fees. This appointment of 
Mr. Wyon’s took place in October 1815, 
when he was ooly in the 23d year of bis 
age, a singular instance of eminence jor 
so young an artist. 

Two Stiver, One Stiver, and Half Stiver, 
Copper coins for Ceylou. Obverse, the 
bust of the King. Reverse, an Elephant, 
and the value of the coin; they are of the 
size of our Penpy, Half, and Farthing. 

1816. Honorary medal for the Heroes 
of Waterloo. Obverse, the bust of the 
Prince Regent, from Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, admirably engraved, and with an 
uncommon softness, particularly in the 
hair. Reverse, a Victory, the wings of 
which are very highly finished, seated, 
with a palm-branch in one hand, and an 
olive in the other. 

A larger medal on the same subject, I 
believe unpublished. It has a fine mar- 
tial head of the Prince Regent, in similar 
costume to Rundle and Co’s Jubilee. The 
Victory 
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Victory is also a great improvement on 
the preceding. This medal, I understand, 
was considered as being too large to be 
worn ; but it is much to be wished that it 
had been, or might yet be struck, and given 
or sold to the publick in record of the na- 
tional triumph at Waterloo. The hono- 
rary medal, by the deaths of those to 
whom they were given, are to be procured 
with great facility, but they are generally 
very much damaged, and anfit for the ca- 
binet. In France and Italy medals are 
strack and sold at the Mint, by which 
ineans a school of able artists is formed. 
As Sterne says, in the person of Mr. Shan- 
dy, “was | King of Engiand,” if I did no 
thing more for the encouragement of me- 
dal-engraving, I would at least offer a 
design every year, to record some national 
event, which any artist in the three king- 
doms should be at liberty to engrave ; aad 
whoever engraved it best, his dies should 
be bought, with a restriction that the suc- 
cessful competitor would be incapacitated 
from engraving for the next year, to give 
encouragement to those who might not be 
quite his equals. 

Durieg the remainder of this year, I 
should imagine, Mr. Wyon was engaged 
with the New Coinage, for which he en- 
graved the Sixpence, Shilling, and Half- 
crowa of 1816, and the Maundy Money, 
or Penny, Two pence, Three-pence, and 
Four-pence, of 1817. As specimens of 
able workmanship, the Half-crown more 
especially, 1 think they do Mr. Wyon 
very great credit. My friend to the right 
of the President (T.C.C.) will, | am 
aware, object, that the busis bear no re- 
serablance to his Majesty, aud [ grant 
that { think so with bim, but I am firmly 
persuaded that it was no fault of Mr, 
Wyon’s; be does not notice the subject 
in his letters, as on Mint affairs he was 
always extremely reserved; bat I remem- 
ber, in answer to my letter respecting the 
Cork Centenary medal, in which I request- 
ed that his Majesty’s portrait might be 
taken from Marchant’s, he stated that he 
was glad we had made that selection, as 
it was the head he should always eugrave 
from when he had a choice of his own. 

Forthe opening of the Waterloo Bridge, 
the 18th June, 1817, Mr. Wyou engraved 
a small medal of the Prince Regent. Re- 
verse, the Standard of the United King- 
dom, It has the same relief as a coin, 
and ranking it in that class, | think it is 
bis most successful effort. 

Battle of. Algiers. This was the last 
medal on which Mr. Wyon was engaged, 
having just finished the obverse at the pe- 
riod of his lamented decease. It is a 
most splendid performance, and his sun 
may truly be said to have set in meridian 
splendour. From an impression in wax 


sent me, it has the Prince Regent’s bust, 
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in antient, armour, most spiritedly and 
elaborately executed. I trust that his Pa- 
ther, whose superior abilities are well 
known to be peculiarly distinguished in 
Buildings, Shipping, &c. will execute the 
reverse, which was to be a view of the 
action. 

Such, as far as my means of informa- 
tion extend, was the progress of Mr. Wyon’s 
labours, to which, no doubt, considerable 
additions must be made to render it com- 
plete. To his family and friends, his health 
had been for years an object of great so- 
licitude and apprehension; but ia ihe 
course of this summer it had visibly and 
alarmingly declined; and having removed 
te the neighbourhood of Hastings for 
change of air, he there closed his short 
but valuable life, oa the 22d of September 
1817, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

The private life of Mr, Wyon was as 
amiable as his public was splendid: his 
habits were strictly religious and domes- 
tic; and as a son and a brother, he was 
all that a parent or relative could wah 
for: his manners were uncommonly mild 
and unassuming; though it would not 
have been wonderful if abilities, which at 
so early an age placed him at the undis- 
puted head of his prefe-sion in this coun- 
try, had rendered bim otherwise: he was 
also perfectly free from that envy and 


jealousy, which, while it exists among all 


classes of society, is perhaps more visible 
among artists, No person could be more 
ready at all times to point out merit 
wherever it existed, and ne one more se- 
verely criticised, or had so humble an 

opinion of his own labours as himself. 
Since the adoption of the present mode 
of coining with the press in England, there 
have been four Chief Engravers worthy 
our notice. Simon, Roettier, Croker, and 
Wyon, Simou’s great excellence is in bis 
Coins, which are deservedly considered as 
the boast of England; for they defy all 
competition, either at home or on the Con- 
tinent, from his time to the present. Si- 
mon appears to have deeply studied Na- 
ture, and in his works he endeavours to 
give a characteristic representation of the 
living person—and not a highly finished 
bat stiff and lifeless model, which is, in 
my opivion, the great error of modexn 
artists in general, The readiest mode of 
appreciating Simon’s excellences is by 
comparing his works with those of other 
artists; and the superiority speaks for it- 
self, Nor, while he was thus successful 
iu the higher departments of his art, did 
he neglect those which, though mecha- 
nical, are yet essential to complete the 
exceliences of a coinage. The inscrip- 
tions on the edges of his Crowns and Half 
Crowns of Oliver Cromwell, I am sorry 
for the honour of the English Mint to be 
obliged to say, remain te this day with- 
ou: 
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out the remotest approach at competition ; 
and the double line of inscription on his 
Petition Crown of Charles II. continues a 
Unique, of which there has not been an 
attempt at rivalry. 

If we consider the low state of mecha- 
nics in Simon’s time, compared with the 
present, we must admit that his own abi- 
Jities must have been very superior, when, 
with his scanty means, he has left works, 
which in 160 years have not even been 
equalled. It was the misfortune of the 
Euglish mint, to be deprived of the talents 
of this great artist, to make room for a mi- 
nion of Charles 11, who came over in his 
train, Roettier, a man undoubtedly of abi- 
lities, but no more to be compared with 
Simon, than a Jerusalem Artichoke is 
to our national staff of life, the Potatoe. 
Roettier’s excellence appears to me to 
consist chiefly in the busts on his medals ; 
the figures on his reverses that [ have 
seen are poor, and his coinage is inferior 
to that of Queen Anne’s by Croker, which 
takes precedence next to Simon’s in the 
cabinets of collectors; and as, from the 
present rarity of Simon’s, the latter are 
seldom seen but in the possessivn of col- 
Jectors and connoisseurs, Croker’s with 
the Nation at large are in the highest es- 
timation ; and, in family hoards, the first 
place is usually occupied by “ the pretty 
money ef Queen Anne:” and this general 
estimation must have arisen chicfly from 
intrinsic excellence ; something | willingly 
grant to the traditional veneration of “ the 
good Queen.” Croker also executed many 
fine medals, particularly a series on the 
victories of Anne: the portraits in gene- 
ral possess high excellence ; but when there 
are figures on his reverses, he is not much 
more successful than Roettier. It was 
reserved for Wyon to triumph in this most 
difficult trial uf an artist’s abilities. The 
requisites which appear necessary to en- 
sure success are, not only a liberal and 
classical education, which will thoroughly 
embue the artist with a knowledge of the 
subjects he has to represent, but also a 
taste to exhibit them to most advantage. 
Thus prepared, we yet require professional 
ability to identify what he has happily ar- 
ranged in his imagination. That Mr. 
Wyon came to his profession with these 
advantages natural and acquired, the 
composition of his prize subject, Peace 
checking the fury of War, is a full and 
sufficient testimony. Had he never en- 
graved another medal, his professional 
ability would have ranked as consider- 
able; but, when from this we follow him 
to the Manchester Pitt reverse, the im- 
provement in execution is absolutely as- 
tonishing, and fully warrants the conclu- 
sion, that, had health and life been grant- 
ed, he would have equalled, probably sur- 
passed, any engraver with whose works we 
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are acquainted. We must remember that 
Mr. Wyon was but in his 25th year (an 
age at which we scarcely expect an art- 
ist to have more than entered on his pro- 
fession) when he died. In our common 
calculations we always allow for increas- 
ing excellence till forty. Ladeed instances 
of progressive improvement are common 
at mach more advanced periods of life, 
of which the venerable President of the 
English Royal Academy is au illustrious 
example. Mr. Wyou’s mind and leisure 
were devo:ed to the honour of his pro- 
fession. It was his delight as well as 
his employment. In whatever he might 
be engaged, his study was, not how he 
could get rid, but how he could make the 
most of it; and his anxiety to be correct 
in his works can be appreciated only by 
those who were in familiar intercourse or 
correspondence with him: an evidence of 
this is supplied by one of the specimens 
of his wo:ks now before us, which he sent 
in return for some leaves uf shamrock, 
supplied at bis request fiom the garden 
of a young lady (S, L.) at Blackrock, as 
he wished rather to engrave fram a plant 
itself, than a drawing. I could relate many 
similar instances ; but one, as effectually 
as a thousand, indicates “ the ruling pas- 
sion.” Coins, | should more properly 
say Modern Coins — with their stupid wea- 
risome monotony of coats of arms, nnlike 
the godlike taste and freedom of the an- 
tients! and yet this age calls itself en- 
lightened! and admires, or pretends to 
admire, the classical taste of Greece, and 
is enraptured with the Elgin marbles! 
Would that we could see a little Grecian 
taste in the coinage! A dawn does in- 
deed seem to be opening ; may it brighten 
to clear noon-day! But at present we 
are at a sad long distance from any thing 
that can be deemed classical in our coin- 
age. Iu what are commonly called the 
barbarous ages, the coins present variety, 
and sometimes elegance; but from Charles 
II. what does the English collection afford 
us? Silver and Gold with the dull uni- 
formity of armorial bearings, and Copper 
with a Britannia, alike insignificant and 
unmeaoing in Peace and War. Glance 
at the coinage of the pettiest state in 
Greece, and we blush at the contrast. I 
do not mean by these remarks to say that 
I would banish the Royal Arms from the 
Coinage. As connected with the history 
of the Empire, it is highly proper that 
they should appear; and, when executed 
with ability, and disposed with elegance, 
they are capable of forming a very pleas- 
ing reverse. But they should be confined 
to the larger Coins, Pence, Crowns, and 
Five Pounds, where the field of the Coin 
allows a sufficient space for all the charges 
to be distinctly defined, which it is utterly 
impossible to do when on a small scale, 

where 
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where certain forms which are supposed 
to indicate Lions and Horses, ate equally 
applicable to any Other quadrupeds, and 
in engraving heraldic animals, it is much 
to be wished that artists would endeavour 
to represent them a little according to Na- 
ture in outline and relief, whereas in ge- 
neral they give us merely legs and heads, 
and as flat as though they had suffered the 
fate of poor Marsyas, and their skins only 
were nailed on the sbield. Redlinger’s me- 
dal on the marriage of Christian VI. of 
Denmark, 1732, is a fine specimen of the 
style which should be followed for these 
subjects. No one will mistake his Eagles 
or Lions, which have the living characte- 
ristics of true Birds and Beasts.—To re- 
turn, however, from this digression, Mo- 
dern Coins, ia which Genius is the slave 
of Mechanism, afford so litile scope for 
the exertion of an artist’s abilities, com- 
pared with Medals, that it is in these lat- 
ter that we must look for the highest evi- 
dences of Mr. Wyon’s great abilities; and 
as I have briefly noticed all with which I 
am acquainted, [ must now refer you 
from my inadequate commentary to the 
originals themselves. My list, I have no 
doubt, is extremely imperfect ; for, until 
he was made Chief Engraver, he engraved 
a great number of Seals, &c. of which [ 
have no memorandum or information, and 
the rapidity of his execution was seldom 
equalled. From the time be became Pro- 
bationer Engraver, all the business of the 
Mint appears to have been executed by 
him, at deast the only coin I have seen 
which is not his work is the Guinea of 
the year 1813. 

Besides the works which Mr. Wyon bad 
completed, he had many others in con- 
templation. The principal of these was 
a Series of 20 Medals to record the most 
memorable Naval achievements of this 
reign. I had selected the subjects, and in 
his last communication he mentioned that 
he had designed several. ‘This was his 
favourite pian; and in the execution it 
was his intention to aroid all allegory, 
with the exception of one head of Britau- 
nia, and to confine himself strictly to a 
representation of actual occurreuces. The 
battle of Trafalgar would have occupied 
two medals ; besides which, he intended to 
have engraved a medallion on the same 
event, to match one which he had begun 
for the victory of Waterloo. — Another 
work was a medallion of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the President of the Eng!ish Royal Society ; 
and his extreme anxiety that this should 
be an absolute specimen of workmanship, 
and not being able to please himself in 
the design of the reverse, occasioned his 
delaying it till he should have leisure to 
complete it to his wishes. For this me- 
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dallion he had modelled a portrait, for 
which Sir Joseph honoured him by sitting, 
and which I have heard highly spoken of 
fur its faithful resemblance. The patro- 
nage which Sir Joseph has always afford- 
ed to the Arts and Sciences are too well 
known for me to dwell on; and Mr.Wyon, 
among others, was honoured with his kind 
notice and encouragement, for which he 
was most desirous to make that return 
which bis professional pursuits best en- 
abled him.—A medal of Mr. Miles, as a 
counterpart to that of Snelling, for which 
he had pariiy modelled the head from 
memory.—One of the Minot, I believe be 
had begun; but I am doubtful as to a 
piece which was to have been in rivalry 
of Simon’s Petition Crown, with an in- 
scription on the edge of equal length. 
The obverse, his Majesty’s portrait, 
cloathed, from a correct portrait. Re- 
verse, the Arms surrounded by the Gar- 
ter and Collar, as Mr. Wyon subsequently 
placed them on the Half Crown. It was 
proposed by some of the London collec- 
tors, and the subscription to this trial of 
the state of the Arts was immediately 
filled up. Fifty pieces only were to have 
been struck, at 5 Guineas each, in silver, 
and the dies destroyed. It is much to be 
regretted that he did not execute it. Left 
to his own leisure, aud in direct rivalry 
with the great Father of the English 
School, we were authorized to expect a 
performance equally honourable to him- 
self and to his Country. 

I have now, to the best of my ability, 
laid before the Society the information [ 
possess, and the opinion I entertain of an 
Artist, whose works while they exist (and 
of all records of Art the numismatic are 
the most durable) will do honour to Eug- 
land, and be always anxiously sought by 
those who possess taste and discernment. 
Nor can | express the lingering unwilling- 
ness with which I bring these few pages 
to a conclusion. While I have been oc- 
cupied at my leisure intervals in arran- 
ging scattered matérials, and balancing 
respective merits, I seemed still to hold 
communion with my friend, and not quite 
to have lost bim: but with the closing 
lines, bis sepulchre also appears to close, 
and hide him from my view. To those 
who have felt what it is to be bereft of 
those who are dear to us—and the effienc. 
which the mind makes to persuade itself 
that the separation has pot, cannot bave 
taken place—I need not describe tbe de- 
lusions to which it willingly surrenders 
itself when oppressed with sorrow: aud to 
those who have pot, it is as needless, as 
useless, to attempt it. 

J. Homemanys, P. Sec. 

Cork, November 9, 1817. 
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DEATHS. 

1817. T Broughton, near Preston, 
Dec. 25. aged 101, Mrs. Susan Mayor. 
Dec. 26. At Great Barr, near Birming- 
ham, after an apparently slight indisposi- 
tion of a few hours, in his 84th year, Isaac 
Dixon, gent. In the early part of his life 
he stood in the first rank as a penman 
and arithmetician, in which he was excel- 
led by none. He was well informed in sa- 
cred history, and that of his native coun- 
try, possessing strong natural talents, a 
most retentive memory, a mind replete 
with vivacity, and stored with pleasing and 
interesting anecdote ; and in worldly pur- 
suits most assiduous and persevering. His 
edaduct towards his pupils was attentive, 
most exemplary, and worthy of imitation, 
ever bearing in mind those beautiful pro- 
verbial precepts of Holy Writ, which were 
often rehearsed with such forcible propri- 
ety, for their improvement and advantage. 
The warmest testimony to his merits will 
never be wanting while he has a pupil left 
to survive him. He raised himself, by bis 
own deserts and perseverance, from an 
humble situation, to affluence and inde- 
pendence, having left his family iv the full 
enjoyment of the comforts and conveniences 
of life. He was born at West Bromwich, 
co. Stafford, May 4, 1734, O. S. and went 
as a waggoner’s boy to live with (the hus- 
band of his mother’s sister) Mr. Waltho 
of Albrighton Hall, near Donnington, co. 
Salop, farmer. From over-much pedes- 
trian exercise, he became afflicted with a 
tenderness in the feet, and, through impro- 
per advice, was induced to do an act which 
brought on a swelling of the right knee, 
and total stiffness which ever afterwards 
attended him. Owing to this circum- 
stance, he was prevented from pursuing 
that line of life his friends had intended 
for him. He continued a short time in 
Mr. Waltho’s family, and began the rudi- 
ments of penmanship, in which he after- 
wards so eminently excelled. Mr. Wal- 
tho was prevailed upon to place him under 
the tuition of old Mr. Addison B.omhall, 
of Albrighton, for the short space of 18 
months, where he obtained every informa- 
tion that school could afford. He returned 
to his father’s house, and sometime after- 
wards engaged himself as a tutor in the 
seminary of the Rev. Mr. Howells, a Dis- 
senting Minister at West Bromwich, and 
removed with that Divine to Winson 
Green. After conducting himself with re- 
spectability and propriety in that situation, 
and with great satisfaction to his superior 
aud the pupils for 12 years, he in 1770 took 
the house and premises at Great Barr, 
called Snails Green, under Mr. Turner, 
with the advice and importunity of his 
friend, Parrot, M.D. the brother-in- 
law of that genticinan, In Sept. 1771, he 
married a lady of fortune, aud of a very 





antient family, near Bridgnorth, in Shrop- 
shire, by whom he had seven children: of 
these ove son and three daughters stitt 
survive. He superintended this great 
commervial seminary with diligence, punc- 
tuality, and strictness, ti'l Midsummer 
1788, when, from vepeated attacks of the 
gout, his constitution became impaired, 
aud he was no longer able to withstand the 
confinement of the schoo!, which he thea 
resigned in favour of his worthy and able 
successor, the late Mr. John Mayve. In 
the latier part of bis life he suffered much 
from the stone and gravel, which must 
eventually have destroyed him, had he not 
been removed by an incidental disease ia 
the mean time. 

Dec. 27, At Brafferton, Rev. Leonard 
Sedgwick, vicar of Brafferton, and one of 
the magistrates of the North Riding. 

Dec. 31. Louisa Mary, fifth daughter 
of Ashton Ashton Shuttleworth, esq. of 
Hathersage Hall, near Sheffield. 

1818, Jan. 1. At Doncaster, aged 60, 
Mr, Leadbetter, civil engineer tothe Roch- 
dale Canal; he was eminently qualitied 
for the duties of his office, by his attain- 
ments in the higher branches of the ma- 
thematics, and a practical knowledge of 
masonry ; and the experience of Sl years 
had furnished him with such a local know- 
ledge of the canal as will render his loss 
irreparable. 

Jan. 5. ta his 10th year, Edward-Tay- 
lor, second seu of Robert Webber, esq. 
of Spanish place, Manchester-square. 

Jan. 21. At St. Stephen’s, near St. Al- 
ban’s, Alicia Carolina, second dadghter of 
the late Sir Charles Sheffield, bart. and 
widow of Chichester Fortescue Garstin, for- 
merly captain lieutenant of the reduced 
89th regt. and afterwards major of the 
Hampshire militia, whodied March 5,1815. 

Jan. 22. Anne, wife of Charles Lukin, 
esq. of Leigh-street, Bruaswick-square, 

Jan. 23. At Norbiton, Kingston, aged 
29, Jane, wife of Rev. Jas. Toll Hutchins. 

At Fordham, co. Cambridge, aged 48, 
Mrs. Gedge, widow of the late Mr. William 
Gedge, surgeon, of Mildenhall, and eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Archer, 
formerly of Bartoo Mills, 

At Bristol, John Pinney, esq. merchant, 
of that city and of Somerton Erle, co. 
Somerset. 

At Fern Tower, Miss Esther Caroline 
Baird, second daughter of the late Major- 
gen. Jos. Baird, and niece to Gen, Sir Da- 
vid B. bart. G.C.B. and of LordRiversdale. 

Jan. 24. At Durrington, Wilts, in his 
7Tith year, Jonathan Moore, esq. 

At Rathmines, of the typhus fever, 
John Fox, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Lee, Kent, aged 37, Mr. 
Jobun Maxwell Thornhill, late of the East 
India Company’s service. 

At Dublin, aged 74, Mrs. Ursula Abmu- 
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ty, relict of the late Col. Ahmuty, of 
Crusetown, co. Meath. 

Jan. 26. In Colebrook-row, Islington, 
aged ‘74, Thomas Jacksun, esq. 

At Bary St. Edmunds, of a typhas fever, 
aged 26, Mr. Joshua Smith, eldest son of 
Joha Smith, esq. an eminent sufgeon of 
that town. Devoted, not less by inclina- 
tion than by the choice of his friends, to 
the medical profession, be had added to 
extensive and well-digested reading, the 
knowledge and practical skill acquired 
by a sedulous attendance and regular 
course of study in the best schools of sur- 
gery and pharmacy. In the few years 
during which be had taken a part in his 
father’s extensive practice, he gave ample 
proof, that the advantages which he had 
enjoyed had been turned to good account. 
His skill, and delicacy, and humauity, were 
the certain earnest of that eminence to 
which he would have attained, had it 
pleased the All-wise Disposer of events to 
jJengthen the period of his useful and active 
life. More especially towards the poorer 
class, who now deplore his loss with ua- 
feigned regret, he displayed in his profes- 
sional character that patient kindness and 
liberal consideration, which ought ever to 
mark the intercourse that subsisis between 
the parochial poor aud their medical at- 
tendants, It was in the persevering dis- 
charge of this duty that he contracted the 
infection, which in a few days terminated 
fatally. To his family and personal 
friends his loss is irreparable. But they 
will find some consolation in that general 
sympathy, which at once attests the indi- 
vidual worth of him who has excited it, 
and shows how highly the medical profes- 
sion is exalted in the public esteem, when 
to the necessary qualifications of judgment, 
patience, and skill, are added the coucilia- 
tung deportment of a gentleman, and the 
active benevolence of a Christian, 

Jan. 27, At Bentley Priory, Stanmore, 
in his 64th year, John James Hamilton, 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Abercora, 
K. G. &e. Sv anxious was his Lordship 
to prevent the anxicties of his friends, that 
he forbade his domestics ever alluding to 
his illness in the slightest way ; and, to 
prevent the parade of physicians attead- 
ing him at bis country seat, he constantly 
came to town to meet them three times a 
week; but appearances becoming still 
more alarming, Dr. Pemberton and other 
members of the Faculty were summoned 
to attend their patient at the Priory. His 
Lordship is said to have suffered much 
previous to his demise.—The funeral of 
this distinguished Nobleman, who was a 
Peer of Eugiand, Ireland, and Scotland, 
distinctly, took place at Stanmore Feb. 5. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Clonmore, 
Sir Charles, Sir Edward, and Sir Jobu 
Hamilton, folluwed as chief mourners, at. 
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tended by the Bishop of London, Dr. Pem- 
berton, Rev. Edward Bower, Sir George 
Hill, and Major Humphreys. The funeral 
service was performed by the Rev. A. F. 
Chauvel, in the most solemn and impressive 
manner. Ap immense concourse of per- 
sons of the neighbourhood paid their re- 
spectful attendance on the occasion; 
among whom were considerable numbe:s 
of the labouring class, who for many years 
had owed their chief support to the bene- 
volence of the Marquis.—Lord Hamilton, 
the only son of the late Marquis, died 
some years ago, leaving au infant son, now 
in his Sth year, who, of course, succeeds 
to the estates and honours of his grand- 
father. Lady Hamilton is now the second 
wife of the Earl of Aberdeen, and has also 
presented a son and heir to that noble 
family, 

Jan. 29. At Maidstone, in his 69th 
year, Thomas Day, esq. M.D. It is yery 
difficult to give the character of a man in 
whom was centered every thing that is 
good and excellent ; because such a cha- 
racter to those who did not know the man 
would be construed as flattery, or at least 
as the eulogium of those to whom he hap- 
pened to be particularly known, But the 
writer of this has only to appeal for the 
truth of what he asserts to the whole of the 
County and its neighbouring parts, and 
indeed to a much more extended distance. 
As a Christian, and a devoted adherent to 
the Established Church, no one was more 
zealous, In poivt of b nevolence, charity, 
candour, and universal philanthropy, be 
scarcely had his equal. As a friend, be 
was must faithful, ardent, and sincere; 
cheerful in his dispositivun, and in his habits 
most temperate. As a Physician, his pa- 
tience was uever exhausted, in developing 
the cause, however hidden it might be, of 
the complaint of his patient. His judg- 
ment was as acuie as it was sound; and 
so happily concentered in bim were the 
physician and the friend, that he rarely 
visited the bed of sickness without admi- 
nistering comfort and benefit to the pa- 
tient, and never left it without impressing 
upon those about it their admiration of his 
skill, his tenderness, benevolence, and 
friendship. To the poor, his advice and 
attention were always cheerfully and gra- 
tuitously giver ; and to others who em- 
ployed him, the remuneration which be 
most wished, and which he most satisfac- 
torily felt, was that of relieving the com- 
plaint and attenua ing tue sufferings of bis 
patient. — As a husband and a father, let 
appeal be made to those respective and 
disconsolate relations who now survive te 
mourn their irreparable loss. 

Ia Lincoln’s fun Fields, aged 83, Sir 
Claude Champion de Crespigny, bart. (so 
created Oct. 9, 1805), D.C. L. for wearily 
halfa ceutury Receiver-general of Droits of 
Adwi- 
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Admiralty. He was also Director of the 
“South Sea House, &c. He married, in 
1764, the daughter and heiress of Joseph 
Clerke, esq. by whom he had issue William- 
Champion, who succeeds to the title. 

After a sho:t illness, in her 77th vear, 
Mrs. Frances Clarke, wife of Mr. William 
Clarke, law - bookseller, Portugal - street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Dering a long and active 
life she had often been afflicted with se- 
vere bilious attacks, which she bore with 
exemplary piety, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion. She was a tender wife, a kind mo- 
ther, and a firm friend; her loss is sin- 
cerely lamented by all her acquaintance. 
'Such was her activity, though the mother 
of 16 children, that she io the last year of 
her life rode many times on horseback. 

Feb. 2. At Leyton, Fssex, to the inex- 
pressible regret of her family and friends, 
Sarah, wife of loseph Cotton, esq. deputy- 
master of the Trinity House, and whose 
loss will be deeply deplored by all who 
knew her. 

Feb. 3. At Hedingham Castle, Essex, 
in her 81st year, Mrs. Elivabeth Majendie, 
widow of the late Rev. Dr, John James 
Majendie, Canon of Windsor. 

Feb... Aged 15, Mr. George Cuit, of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. who was justly 
designated when living “ as an ingenious 
artist,” and very worthy man. A more par- 
ticular account shali be given in our next. 

Feb. 8. At the Vicarage House, at An- 
wick, vear Sleaford, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of the Rev. R. D. R. Spooner, vicar of that 
parish. 

Feb. 13. At his house on Dulwich Com- 
mon, in his 86th year, Percival North, 
esq. of whose excellent character we shall 
in our next insert an authentic memorial, 

At the house of Miss Cottin, in Wim- 
pole-street (where he was in atiendance 
upon the wife of Rev. George Thackeray, 
D. D. Provost of King’s College, Cam 
bridge), suddenly, aged 57, Sir Richard 
Croft, bart, M.D.—At the Coroner's Inquest 
held in the evening, Dr. Thackeray deposed 
that he, Dr. Thackeray, was on a visit at his 
sister-in-law’s ; and that Sir Richard being 
in attendance on Mrs. Thackeray, and ap- 
pearing much fatigued about eleven o'clock 
on Thursday night, was prevailed upon, 
after many intreaties, to retire to rest. 
Hé appeared anxious to get up at any 
time they might call him to attend Mrs, 
Thackeray; she having exhibited symp.- 
toms of approaching delivery. About wo 
in the morning he, Dr. Thackeray, was 
awoke by a nvise, which he thonght was 
like the falling of a chair, but took no far 
ther notice: and in about an hour after 
wards he was awoke by the servant-maid, 
who told him that his wife was in labour. 
He went down stairs immediately, to knock 
at the door of the room deceased slept in, 
and found it a-jar; be went into the room, 
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and found the deceased lying on the bed on 
his back, with a pistol in each hand; the 
muzzles of both at either side of his head; 
they had been discharged; he was quite 
dead; thinks he died the :nstant he shot 
himself. He could have no inention of 
destroying bimself when he went to bed, as 
he did not close the door of the apartment. 
Witness observed to the deceased before 
he went to bed, that he, witness, was in 
great agitation, Sir Richard answered, 
“* Wha’ is your agitation compared to 
mine ?” and witness imagined at the time 
that he was suppressing his emotions The 
deceased bled at the nose -everal times 
during his atteadance. — Mr. George Hol- 
lings, surgeon, had observed a consider- 
able alteratin in the deceased's state of 
mind, and his manner<, for some time past; 
and believed bim to be in a state of de- 
rangement, caused by the unfortunate 
event at Claremont.—Dr, Latham and Dr. 
Bailey had also observed a considerable 
agitation of late in the deceased, and be- 
lieved he committed the rash act in a state 
of insanity. The verdict returned was: 
** Died by his own act, being at the time 
he committed it in a state of mental 
derangement.”” — It may appear rather 
singular to our Readers, that Sir Rich- 
ard should have been placed in a 
room in which there were loaded pistols ; 
but upon ivauiry, it appears that -everal 
robberies have been recently committed 
in that neighbourhood, and fh. Thackeray 
had provided himse!f with the pistols, in 
order to be armed against any depreda- 
tors that might atrempt the house. —* If 
any circumstances could justify a public 
Journalist in passing ever iv silence an 
event like the lamented death of Sir Rich- 
ard Croft, they would be found iw every 
thing connected with that unhappy gentle- 
man’s fate. An excess of delicate feeling, 
a susceptibility to painful regret, an ex- 
treme anxiousness in respect to the proper 
discharge of professional duty—when such 
sentiments as these grow too painful for 
the wounded spirit to bear, and rise into 
momentary madness, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a case more strongly a pealing to 
our sympathy and sorrow. The great lead- 
ing cause of Sir Richard’s melancholy state 
of mind is obvious. Under this experi- 
enced Professor's hands it had pleased Pro- 
vidence that the Hope of the Nation should 
be suddenly ex! inguished, Vulgar calum- 
ny was of course awakened on the occa- 
sion; and the arrows which it threw, pier- 
ced into a spirit peculiarly sensitive et ho- 
nour.—We now feel ail the delicacy and 
ali the genuine goodness of heart which 
prompted the letters of the Prince Regent 
and Prince Leopold to Sir Richard Croft. 
If any thing could have consoled him, and 
strengthened his mind against the unfeel- 
ing attacks of his adversaries, it would 
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have been these proofs of Royal kindness 
and condescension. Most probably these 
causes, together with the attention of 
friends, and the reflections of conscious in- 
tegrity, would have eventually restored 
peace to Sir Richard’s bosom ; but to his 
menta! trials was unfortunately added 
bodily fatigue; and after some nights’ 
want of rest, and io the midst of another 
painful trial of his feelugs, for the state of 
a patient whose ‘ife was in his hands, he 
seems, between sieeping and waking, to 
have been visuved wih a momentary 
frenzy, the sad effect uf which cannot be 
recorded without a tear.” (New Times.)— 
It gives us the most unfeigned regrer to 
have occasion, in closing thi. accounr, to 
notice the death of Mrs. Mary- Anne 
Thackerav, who, though the circum-tance 
of Sir Richard’s decease was studiously 
concealed from her, and she was safely de- 
livered by Mr. Herbert, Sir Richard’s 
assistant. died on the 18th instant. Epit. 

Feb. 15. In the Grange - road, Ber- 
mondsey, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Mr. Wiliam Fort, of Broadwall, 
Lambeth. 

Feb. 22. In his 61st year (at the house 
of his brother, the Rev. A. Lawrence, 
Chaplain of his Majesty’s Ho- pital, Hasiar, 
Gosport), William Read Lawrence, esq. 
late major in the 72d regt. aud brother to 
Sire Thomas Lawrence, R.A. &e. Be- 
loved and reverenced by his soldiers, to 
whom he was a friend and father, and most 
highly regarded by all his brother officers 
in the different regiments in which he bad 
served, at the Helder, in Egypt, at the 
taking of the Cape, and the Isie of France, 
&c. he returned m May 1816, after many 
years ab-ence from Europe, with a consti- 
tution completely worn out by long ser- 
vices in warm climates, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days with bis only surviv- 
ing sister (married to the Rev. R. R. 
Bloxam, D. D. of Ragby, Warwickshire), 
aad brother, to whom his loss is irreparable. 





Feb. 6. Died, in his 80th year, Luke 
Flood, Esq. of Maryland Point, Essex, one 
of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
the County, of Middlesex, and of the 
Tower Royalty of London. “ He had the 
singular felicity of being universally be- 
loved, although a public man, and of dy- 
ing in peace with all mankind. He was 
very highly respected by every class of 
society, especially so by a large circle of 
affectionate friends. He will be incon- 


solably lamented by a numerous train of 
meritorious pensioners, who looked up to 
him as their never-failing benefactor. The 
peculiar serenity of his temper, united 
with an active and obliging disposition, 
excited the admiration of every company, 
_ and gained him the willing love of all. 


As 
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a man he was most honourable; as a 
friend most kind and sincere; and as a 
Christian he was a bright and virtuous ex- 
ample to the world, He lived to do good ; 
he died to inherit the joys and rewards of 
eternity. Among his public legacies, he 
has bequeathed to the Charity School of 
his native parish 1000/. and 50l. for the 
children; he has likewise left 400/. to 
Meggs’s Alms-houses, besides which 24/, 
for the inmmediate relief of the twelve poor 
widows therein, &c.; and to his confiden- 
tial servant 100/. &c.” 

The above account of the deceased ap. 
peared in a Morning Paper. It is very 
just as far as « goes. But of such a man 
much more might be said, something more 
ought. The legacy of 1000/. to the Charity 
School ought to be particularly mentioned 
on accaunt of its wise provisions. It is to 
be invested in the funds, and to accumu- 
late for seven vears. The interest is then 
to be divided annaal!y amongst such boys 
apprenticed out of the school who sbalt 
have completed the term of their servitude 
(seven years), and shall produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials from their Masters of 
their fidelity and diligence, and from the 
Ministers of ths Established Church of 
their regular attendance upon divine wor- 
ship. The deceased, though an unknown, 
was a most liberal alms-giver. Since his 
death it has been discovered that he be- 
stowed in private charity more than 300/. 
each year. This was perhaps nearly onc- 
third of his income: yet he was able to be 
thus kind tothe poor by being severe to 
himself; by denying himself many plea- 
sures, and abstaining from all superfluous 
indulgences. Many and important were 
the public trusts that he held, none was 
there that he either neglected or betrayed. 
The treasurership of bis native parish was 
alone sufficient to find employment for all 
his leisure; large were the receipts, large 
the disbursements; and such was his accu- 
racy, that the most rigid scratmy could 
never detect an error (though purely acci- 
dental) in his accounts. Of wilful mistakes, 
no one would ever suspect him, such was 
the universal sense of his integrity. This 
situation, now become exceedingly irk- 
some, he formally resignes a few months 
before his death; but he continued (for 
want of a successor) to discharge its du- 
ties to the last. When he gave-.n his re- 
signation, the Trustees of the Parish came 
to the following resolution, and caused it, 
and what is connected with it, to be fairly 
written on the blank leaves of Hewlett’s 
Bible : 

“ Parish of St. Mary, Whitechapel, Nov. 
26, 1917. — At a meeting of the Trustees, 
Resolved unanimously, That, from a high 
sense of his meritorious services, and m 
tuken of their gratitude, a Bible be pre- 
sented to their Treasurer, Luke Flood, 
Esg : 
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Esq. ; and that Mr. Hay, the Upper War- 
den, do provide the same.” 

« This Book was provided and presented 
to him in compliance with the above :€s0- 
lution. —Beivg in the Commission of the 
Peace for the County of Middlesex, he 
had both the will and the power, in the dis 
eharge of his Magisteriat duties, upon 
many occasions essentiaily to serve his 
Fellow Parishioners, particularly in all 
parochial affairs. He was for many years 
Treasurer of the Parish. In this office he 
succeeded his most intimate friend, Samuel 
Hawkins, Esq. whom he had greatly as- 
sisted in the performance of the very ar- 
duous business attached to this sitaation. 
To this office, therefore, he brought much 
Experience, much Ability, anc, what was 
more estimable than all, incorruptibie In- 
tegrity. In Nov. 1817, now in his 80th 
year, of mind perfectly sound, and in 
health remarkably vigorous for his age, 
he was pleased to retire from the heavy 
responsibility of this office, that he might 
be more at his leisure to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to the service of his 
Maker, and to prepare for Eternity. Oa 
his retirement, carrying with him the ap- 
probation of the wise and the good, he 
was urged to declare what token of Pa- 
rochial regard would be most accepiable to 
his feelings: he made choice of this Book, 
because he prized his Bible above all 
earthly treasures: because, guided by the 
Heaven-revealed doctrines and pure pre- 
cepts of this Holy Book, he had hitherto 
endeavoured to preserve his conscience 
void of offence towards Gud and towards 





mau, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world: because now, more at his ease, 
and less distracted by the cares incident to 
all as long as they continue in the flesh, 
be was assured that a more intimate ac- 
quaintatice with this Book would gild the 
evening of life with hope and joy, would 
hghten the many icfirmities of old age, 
would smvoth the bed of sickness, and 
tranquillize the hour of death, To Luxe 
Fioop, Esq. this frontispiece is grate- 
fully inscrived and dedicated by the Trus- 
tees of the Parish of St. Mary, White- 
chapel, not ouly in testimony of bis Worth, 
and i gratitude for his many Public Ser- 
vices ; ‘but that his posterity may be in- 
formed in what kind of estimation their 
Sire was held, and, won by his example, 
may be incited to pursue the same career 
of Active Virtue. 

** Danitert Maruias, M, A. Rector. 

** James Hay, Upper Warden. 

“ Wittiam Waicut, 

© Resase Penevess, ' Reater Wardens, 

** Joun Smitu, Vestry Clerk. 
“« Whitechapel, Anno nostre Salutis 1817.” 

When the above was written in fairness 
and in justice to the character of the living, 
litle was it thought that it would so soon 
be wsed iu Cowmmemoration (as if it were) 
of the dead. Death did indeed come sud- 
deniy upon him; but it did not find him 
unprepared. He had neither spiritual nor 
temporal things “* to set in order’ Like 
a true Christian, be calmly resigned him- 
self to the will of his Maker, and was se- 
renely composed. Ia him was exemplified 
* the latter end of the righteous.” 
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Merscnczesscal Taste for Sebvinry, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 27, to February 24, 1818. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 171 | 50 and 60 167 
Males - 925 1787 Males - 868 1727 Sand 10 80); 60and 10 259 
Females - 862 Females 859 we 10 and 20) 62/] 70 and 80 124 





Wand 30 117} SO and 90 3956 
— 30 and 40 158 | 90 and 100 15 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 163 | 100 - 0 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 455 


Between 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 17. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 1] MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye | Barty Oats |Beans'| Wheat Rye Bariy Oats Beans 
s. d.js. d,| s. djs. djs. ad. od@s 4.8 d,s. dad, 
Middlesex 92 250 O44 4/50 749 S$i/ssex 77 7/97 039 6R9 950 4 
Surrey 85 4145 642 2/30 248 4)/Kent S88 800 U45 4/31 O46 4 
Hertford 80 4/52 043 10/31 10/45 Qj/Sussex 85 4/00 059 O88 O47 6 
Bedford 82 1052 040 0} 28 1145 5) Suffolk 86 7145 842 T2777 144 3 
Huntingdon 82 600 042 8/24 444 4)/Camb. 83 O00 O40 $)23 847 7 
Northamp. 79 2/00 040 6/23 854 6|Norfolk 79 6/45 ©9599 11/26 6/37 7 
Rutland 75 600 039 626 653 6 Lincoln 74 O)}42 859 11/23 546 11 
Leicester 80 4/50 O41 4/27 O51 0) York "73 7/50 342 1/25 11/61 5 
Nottingham 81 048 045 10) 30 461 0 Durham 74 8/00 045 5/30 3/00 0 
Derby 81 8100 048 6/29 11.67 8) Northum. 67 790 053 11/31-2:00 oO 
Stafford $3 0100 0144 2/23 O62 2|\Cumberl. 85 8/66 045 5'50 600 0 
Salop 85 5149 1048 O30 667 6) Westmor.95 6/00 USI 2133 000 0 
Hereford 83 8/54 447 5/29 6/58 1)\Lancaster 91 7/00 000 0/50 loo 0 
Worcester 61 11/00 047 9/50 9/43 4/Chester 84 700 050 1029 TWO OV 
Warwick 83 1/00 043 6/351 863 8|/Flint 82 1/00 048 1027 8lo0 0 
Wilts 76 10:00 0145 6/30 473 4 [Denbigh 79 100 049 3:27 500° 0 
Berks 87 700 O41 7/29 10\54 @2||Anglesea 80 0,00 U49 O27 S00 oO 
Oxford 79 WOO O42 4/27 660 6 |\Carnarvons3s 8/00 043 Y28 Boo @ 
Bucks 83 3)00 0/39 3)28 6146 S'|Merioneth 93 7:00 055 3/50 10/00 oO 
Brecon 92 8/67 0154 3/i26 800 O'|\Cardigan 107 000 048 O21 Sioo oO 
Montgom. $2 4/00 0/44 9/33 7/00 0||/Pembrokel07 100 046 524 4/00 0 
Radnor 87 O00 0143 528 8100 0 | Carmart. 102 11,00 055 10/23 5/00 0 
;GlamorganS5 6/00 054 8/46 8100 oO 
Gloucester83 1000 047 4/31 Oley 4 
Average of England aud Wales, per quarter.||Semerset 93 200 049 Tes O57 7 
85 151 1745 328 6/54 4/)Monm. 93 200 O51 4/25 600 ¥ 
|| Devon 92 800 U/44 10/27 10/00 oO 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma.'|Cornwall 89 8/00 0/45 5i21 5l00 0 
ritime Districts of Engiard and Wales, by | Dorset 85 1100 044 9$)28 270 8 
which Importation is to be regulated in! Hants 86 200 vo!40 3)26 2151 0 
Great Beitaim....ckeccccsecceccocecececcovccrocccoscossesesqcees -86 049 1045 627 949 7 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 23, 75s. to 80s. 
OATMEAL, per Bol! of 140!bs. Avoirdupois, February 14, 33s. Od. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 18, 49s. 14d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 23: 
Kent Bags ........000 22/, Os. to 25/. 10s. | Sussex Pockets......... 244 10s. wo 271. 10s, 
Sussex Ditto .........22/. Os. to 25/, Os, | Essex Ditto.............2954 Os. to 274 Os, 
Kent Pockets ......... 251. 16s. to 28/. 0,. | Farnham Ditto......... 234 Os. to 344. Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 23: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/, 65. 6d. Straw 2’. 105. 3d. Clover 4d. 17s. 6d.--Whitechapel, Hay 51. Qs. Od. 
Straw 2d. Ls. Od. —Clover 61, 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 10s. Od. Straw 2/. 85, Od. 


SMITHFIELD, February 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs, 


Beef ......0.. geeccesneoncccved 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. | Lamb...... nainnennetaniadetl Os. Ody to Os. Od. 
DE MOO .coccecccece secccesede 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 23: 

Veal .ccccccccccercerees aeees 58. Od. to Ts. Od. ARES .ccsccocseces 2,100, Calves 120, 
Pett .coccsccccee ecesccccoecee te 4 00 Ge, Ad. Sheep and Lambs 11,720. Pigs 210, 


COALS, Feb, 23: Newcastle 36s. Od. to 43s. 9d. Sunderland 35s. Od. to 37s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8b. St. James’s 4s. 8d. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechape! 4s. 8-4. 
SOAP, Yellow, 100s. Mottled 110s. Curd 114s, CANDLES, 12s. 6d. per Doz. Mould: ! b.. 
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‘EBRUARY, 1818. oe. ould 
ICKS IN EF y indo | BADE. & 
XE OF STOCK pooh. | Stock. [ah Sealtonde.| ad. | sg . 
n 1 ~ 
’S PRIC Imp. | Imp. Stock. | Stock. |3 S 
: DAY’S ne|lrish 5 Ct.| Aon. 9 prj > 
EACH al Goan f are | dam boar oes i on on ee 
SSR Bees ¢ | k ne 8 coool. Cons. | Navy 2594 | ‘ 21 pr.| 30 pr. 3 
=| *S3s = 3s - > se 3 per Ct.) Co 183 |-———— | 873 | 794 | 99 pr. oa ae 29 pr.| = 
5 Ess o Sas n s . 8 pr ‘low 
cae ogee el 4 Suadey 9 9] 984 | 1054 | 203 | 21 | 898 26 pr.| 20 pr| 29 p i 
£8 # g 5 ASB Sx 2 | Holiday 19% | 79% 055 | 203 195 |— 0 pr.| 28 pr.|3 
= ase ;ts° 3| 285} 98g) | 2. |——— 97 pr.| 20 p 28 pr. 
SYESs 25 58s liday 79 4 1064 20 pr. Be 
sto35 feel] 4 | Hol sit leo 4 91 106 | 21 a41 | °7 r| 20 pr| 23 pris 
ges 1 ifsc hes ¢| 2805 | 814 80g 80) 99 | poms By Bd 25 prot 
338 PSs ESS=ES 64 28 80% 06 21 | 89 97 pr. aay 26 pr. 
bs BRE es $25 " da 80 § 998 1084 21  ——— 97 pr. p+. ain I pri 
BESE* Lt fd hemes a 80 | 994 21 : | : S 
Cr) -§s8ialge 80 106 14 
” = i 525 7s 9 2904 814 80 + oe 106 21 794 1% 2414 20 pr.| 27 pF. > 
geiriezas.dl rt ot loot fl sof | toed | 21 |— 99 pr.| 21 pr. 27 pra 
< or ee 22 11 . 79%) § ; aes . 26 pr. 
og S285 8x os] = EE 94 9949 | 1064 | 79% |103 pr.| 21 pr 26 pr.| 
sce s552 233° a] 85 80% | 808 21 79 | Seg | 79% 101 pr.| 21 pr. 26 pr.|Z 
ae es Tess +f Bn 99% | 106 i of I arn 1100 pr.| 21 pr.| 26 p 3 
< AGERE” 14 da 79% 80 064 | 2 ——| 7 | 100 pr. 0 pr.| 25 pr.) ™ 
B43 13” 234 4 15 ry 805 "94 #994 + 21 |— ; 99 pr.| 20 p = 
a 4 , 7 | @ 
2 wa lguat Se 16 2894 80% 79% 804) 994 106 21 | 107 79 20 pr.| 24 pr. 
= az g oes » si” 17 2884 805 80 7194 aoe 1064 Se } : 
os ~ a 
$5 Bz é 7 53 gt - 2894 eof 79k 4 994 1064 a1 96 pr} 18 pr. = pr 
— 28s = t2Soase 1 2834 7193 $ 19 pr. 2 pa 
eS RRG a> 1322] 20 $08 994 | 1064] 21 + oy ed oe tabs | 
ets iedeas: 22 | Sunday 80g | 794 a) a) a | —| 2 ig 3 
ns is | e 55% 99 10 al 
5 ask LP ta | > = Holiday 80} 719% 4 oof 106% 21 x 
= STORES St | sg | 19g 4 94 | 1064 oe 
RSF} PD eee 25 894 808 794 9 
Ss isl sa ee 26] 2 19% 
393 §2337 2] 1 Méings, heades 
giz etsesaqal 2 Co, Bant- Buildings, 
ass 53 tier te GOODLUCK, and 
>< §A at ee RICHARDSON, G 
<2 Psa er : a. 
abe gaaeig 
=. a4 ext=s 
"aeae tds: 









